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E-learning history - 

foreseeing the future of learning history 



Henri Terho and Tapio Onnela 
University of Turku 



eHistory Learning Environment and Evaluation (eHLEE) is a project included in 
and funded by the E-learning Initiative of the European Commission. It has had 
two primary objectives. The first has been to test the possibilities that internation- 
al co-operation offers when planning and producing an e-learning course for ad- 
vanced-level curriculum studies in history. For this purpose, all the project partners 
organized a joint e-learning course on Identities in European History. The second ob- 
jective of the project has been to create this present book. Starting with a survey of 
prior experiences in using e-learning in the study of history, the eHLEE group has 
carried out an in-depth, analytical investigation into the possibilities that e-learning 
offers for history. They report their findings in this book. 

This volume covers 20 examples of courses, and other pedagogical and techno- 
logical activities, that are being used in a wide variety of institutions for studying 
history. The examples in these pages present some current experiences. Building on 
their findings, the group has drawn up guidelines, highlighting both the advantages 
of using e-learning for history and some of the disadvantages - the things to avoid. 
Our consideration has been based on a SWOT-analysis addressing the strengths, 
weaknesses, opportunities and threats of using e-learning for history. Our intention 
has been not only to present the best. We have also noted many shortcomings and 
problems hindering the wider application of e-learning. 



Since the 1990s there has been a vogue for e-learning in most disciplines of 
higher education. During our research it has become obvious that history is among 
those disciplines where e-learning has not been widely adopted. Nevertheless, it has 
become equally clear that there are great advantages in certain learning situations, 
with specific pedagogical cases and with certain history-specific themes. All in all, 
we consider there to be a number of areas where e-learning is especially relevant in 
the study of history. Our book attempts to illustrate some of these. 

Digitalisation and the emergence of a global education market spawned by the 
Internet have consequences for the humanities too, and for the teaching and learn- 
ing of history. Many humanists in academe - including historians - are avoiding the 
whole phenomenon insisting that it is possible to teach history only by traditional, 
face-to-face methods and to transfer historical knowledge only by means of books 
and journals printed on paper. 

Technological development will inevitably force historians to adopt new methods 
in doing research, in distributing their findings, and in teaching history. This will 
happen anyway when historians are faced with the fact that their source materials 
are in digital format - a situation which has already to a great extent happened. For- 
tunately, the confrontation between traditionalists and enthusiastic e-learning inno- 
vators is gradually fading away. It is now generally understood that both traditional 
and new methods are needed and that ICT-technology and computer networks will 
only enhance the opportunities for historians. They will not make old universities 
obsolete nor replace traditional teaching methods, as was predicted some years ago. 
Changing attitudes is a welcomed sign because e-learning history is too important 
to be left to the technicians and to relentless commercialism. 

It is clear that there are many situations where the use of information technol- 
ogy is suitable and where a good case can be made for it. This is especially so when 
international co-operation between people or institutions is involved. E-learning 
technology offers us possibilities to re -organize teaching and learning in an alterna- 
tive way, it gives teachers more flexibility in their work and it allows professionals to 
work together regardless of distance or geographical boundaries. 

Thematic approach to e-learning history - The case studies of eHLEE 

The eHLEE project began on 1 st September, 2004, with gathering and themati- 
cally analysing information about current and recent experience in using e-learning 
for history. The first stage of analysis was conducted in the months up to 31 st March, 
2005. The work was carried out jointly by the entire consortium of nine universi- 
ties and official bodies participating in eHLEE. The institutions involved, with their 
countries, were: University of Alcala, Spain; University of Bologna, Italy; Universi- 
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ty of Hannover, Germany; University of Pisa, Italy; University of Siegen, Germany; 
University of Turku, Finland; University of Uppsala, Sweden; Primrose Publishing, 
United Kingdom; and the Virtual University of History, Finland. 

Each participating institution was given the initial task of investigating the current 
state of affairs in e-learning history in their own country and in a few neighbouring 
areas. The countries thus investigated, in alphabetical order, were: Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, Estonia, France, Finland, Germany, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Latvia, Lithua- 
nia, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Romania, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
the United Kingdom. 

Each researcher investigated many university web-sites and contacted the key 
personnel responsible for e-learning. To carry out the task in practice, we needed 
a working definition of e-learning. It was decided to concentrate on three separate 
levels: learning, teaching and the delivery of materials. E-learning can be learning 
conducted on a Learning Management System, on the public Internet or on a closed in- 
tranet. It can also be delivery of a learning, training or education program, or of materials, by 
electronic means. It can also be blended learning in combination with other learning and 
training methods. In the case of delivery of learning, or education material, by elec- 
tronic means, e-learning involves the use of a computer or other electronic device 
(such as a mobile phone) in some way in order to provide training, or educational 
or learning material. A particular feature of e-learning is that it can be "on demand", 
thus overcoming difficulties associated with timing, attendance and travelling. 

Working within these agreed definitions narrowed the scope of research to a 
particular set of learning experiences with a connection to digital media, virtual 
learning environments and learning management systems. A consequence of this 
was that the examples studied varied greatly. The researchers called their examples 
of prior experiences case studies. They ranged widely in scope covering everything 
from a singular course using electronic means of transmission to complete degree 
programmes. 

As the basis for analysing e-learning history, eHLEE adopted a thematic tool-kit. 
The various themes are informed by the findings of the investigations of prior expe- 
rience and reflect the group's own expectations concerning the purpose of e-learn- 
ing. The themes of importance in evaluating e-learning history are the following: 1) 
Pedagogy, 2) Materials, 3) Platforms, 4) Administration, 5) Quality, 6) Assessment, 
7) Language, and 8) Intercultural issues. These are themes that apply, in part, to all 
kinds of e-learning - not just in the field of history. Many themes are also relevant 
to learning in general - not just to e-learning. However, combining all eight themes 
provided us with a tool-kit particularly appropriate for analysing experiences of e- 
learning. 

This book is divided into two parts: 1) institutional approaches to e-learning his- 
tory and 2) pedagogical experiments and e-learning history courses. The chapters 
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of the book present cases with a variety of starting-points. Many of the cases are rel- 
evant from the point of view of the various thematic structures. In his article about 
Swiss experiences in e-learning in history, Christian R. Raschle presents the useful 
learning activities for on-line course-design as set out by William Horton. The five 
activities are important in terms of pedagogy for all learning activities, even for 
a self-study course: Presenting sequences; designing drills and practice activities; 
guided analysis of data; case studies of real-world events; and virtual laboratories. 

The five cover a list of computer-based activities conducive to learning. It is a 
set of activating methods for learning which can be developed further. The crucial 
point is not what is being taught, but what is being learned. This is a central dichotomy 
presented in several different chapters of the book. The basis of our consideration of 
pedagogy lies in the processes of learning. Different types of assignment in history 
courses are presented in the article by Sirkku Anttonen. She divides these into two 
groups: writing tasks and discussion assignments. The material she has been work- 
ing with is a set of courses organized by the Finnish Virtual University of History. 

Whereas writing assignments and discussion assignments do not differ drastical- 
ly from what can be accomplished in a class-room, an example presented by Enrica 
Salvatori in her case on The Sigil Company sets out a scenario with exclusively com- 
puter-driven possibilities. The course is based on a fascinating investigation trig- 
gered by the murder of a high-ranking municipal official in 12 th Century Pisa. The 
students form groups and work with individual tasks trying to solve the mystery. As 
Enrica Salvatori argues, the course is structured like writing a historical novel with 
the novelist asking students to join her "research team". 

For many cases in the book, learning together is a feature that comes across 
strongly. The combination of playing games and studying history is highlighted 
in the chapter written by Christian R. Raschle on Antiquitas, especially where he 
describes how the student has to play the part of a librarian working in a Roman 
library. Can you place the books in their correct places according to the instructions 
laid down by the ancient Roman tutor? 

"Best practice", new possibilities and our concerns about e-learning history in 
terms of PEDAGOGY. These include: 1 

1) There are ways of teaching and learning history that are specific to e-learn- 
ing. E-learning provides teachers and learners with new ways of learning 

2) Learning is more important than teaching. Content is more important than 
technology 

3) E-learning is based on a variety of tasks and assignments. Ideally, courses 
should include different types of assignments 
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4) Students also learn from each other, so group dynamics of learning are 
important 

5) Narratives of e-learning history can be aided by using stories and plots 

6) Source criticism of new forms of digital and digitized materials needs to be 
done painstakingly 

7) E-learning pedagogy is based on scholarly netiquette, which is all about 
discussing, rather than merely chatting 

8) Students should be encouraged to avoid downloading material unneces- 
sarily and to work out the best way of studying using e-learning 

9) Students should be aware of the importance of scheduling their work 
within the time allowed 

10) E-learning history should find ways to accommodate new technologies of 
communication, to exploit "social software" such as blogs, wikis and pod- 
casts, and to seek ways of combining e-learning with virtual communities. 

Apart from providing an exceptional setting in terms of pedagogy, cases of mur- 
der mysteries also guide students to the variety of materials e-learning can offer. 
By a remarkable coincidence, this book has another example of a detective story: 
Who killed William Robinson? by Marianna Baldi. A website with this provocative 
name was part of a Canadian initiative launched in 1997 to provide learning ma- 
terials. From the relevant records a virtual archive was assembled including all the 
key documents available on the death of William Robinson, as well as information 
illustrating the background to the incident. Each of the documents was transcribed 
and these were then all assembled thematically. Teachers' guides were prepared to 
assist implementation in the class-room and students were invited to "solve" this 
old crime. In her article about William Robinson, Marianna Baldi extends the dis- 
cussion beyond the particular course to the relevance that on-line archives might 
have for the study of history. 

At its simplest, an e-learning course can be a set of materials available through 
a web browser. Many higher-education institutions have placed great emphasis on 
delivery of materials using new means of communication. David Sephton presents 

1 The suggestions and "best practice" are a result of the workshops of the eHLEE group held in Turku on 
31 st March and 1 st April, 2006. There have been many experts in e-learning history and history professors at 
universities that have influenced the conclusions of the project. The persons involved in various meetings 
and discussions have been: Tapio Onnela, Henri Terho and Sirkku Anttonen (University of Turku), Rita 
Rios, M 1 Dolores Cabanas and Monica Olivares (University of Alcala), Carla Salvaterra, Alessandro Cristo- 
fori, Christian R. Raschle, Marianna Baldi, Gaia Fanelli, Vittorio Caporrella, Hans Decrop and Fausto Car- 
mianti (University of Bologna), Ines Katenhusen and Annette Weyergraf (University of Hannover), Ann 
Katherine Isaacs, Enrica Salvatori, Anna Maria Pult, Giada Marcazzani, Laura Burgisano, Stefano Villani, 
Maurizio Arfaioli and Pasquale Cuomo (University of Pisa), Raphaela Averkorn, Britta Anzenhofer (Uni- 
versity of Siegen), Gyorgy Novaky, Sofia Ling and Peter Knutar (University of Uppsala); David Sephton 
(Primrose Publishing); and Sabine Liebig and Antony Day (Karlsruhe Pedagogical University). 
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the electronic book-shelf in the form of tutorials that the University of Edinburgh 
offers its history students. He highlights one of the important concerns of e-learn- 
ing: promoting high-quality materials and ensuring good access to them from all 
around the world. Here we have another conflict issue, but from the reverse angle: 
that of copyright. Many courses, especially those involving international co-opera- 
tion, are gravely hindered by the uneven accessibility of digital and digitized collec- 
tions. 

In the case of e-learning history, the rule of thumb regarding copyright is simple: 
you cannot post material unless you have permission. This problem is manifested 
in their article on ICoN by Enrica Salvatori and Giada Marcazzani. ICoN is an 
abbreviation of Italian Culture on the Net, which offers, among other things, on- 
line courses in history. ICoN comprises an online library with 318 works of Italian 
literature by 104 leading authors. These have been selected based on commercial 
agreements between ICoN and institutions participating in the consortium of the 
platform. 

"Best practice", new possibilities and our concerns about e-learning history in 
terms of MATERIALS. These include: 

1) E-learning history can utilize digitized and digital collections of materials, 
and there should be electronic book-shelves available 

2) Students should be encouraged, indeed required, to search for material on 
their own. Students must learn to explore for themselves 

3) E-learning materials can include rare and fragile materials which are oth- 
erwise not accessible to students 

4) Courses can be re-used thus creating content repositories for improved 
learning. They should then be available under open access 

5) There is a need for a wider selection of materials of different types: illustra- 
tions, videos, sound, etc. 

6) Students should be taught to use research material, not just ready-made 
materials. Source criticism is of great importance 

7) Digitized material needs to be presented along with contextual informa- 
tion on the origin of the material 

8) Support material for studying is of great importance 

9) Material should be planned so that parts of it can be re-used as course 
units 

10) Access to databases needs to be made easy and affordable 

11) Much important material for the study of history is not available on-line. 
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E-learning history courses can be based either on materials that are presented to stu- 
dents - like in an electronic bookshelf- or on materials that students have to collect, 
or to produce themselves. In the articles in this volume, there are descriptions of the 
ways in which materials are promoted, and commentaries on them are made. In the 
world of electronic communication the historian's craft should include source criti- 
cism of digitized and digital materials. What, for example, are the tools and methods 
that e-learning can offer for learning the skills needed for studying Ancient History? 
What can you read from inscriptions with a very limited understanding of Latin? 
Christian R. Raschle shows one example where a specially tailored PHP & MySQL 
application has been made to instruct students in epigraphy. This is an example of 
platforms used in e-learning history. 

Platforms can be either ready-made Learning Management Systems or specially- 
built tools for e-learning. As David Sephton shows, the Open University in Britain, 
with an all-time record of 2 million students, needs to be very cautious in its choice 
of application. It requires a robust data-base backup for all the learning activities. 
However, that doesn't prevent us from going for novelties. Apart from LMSs and 
emails, e-learning history can also mean podcasting, videocasting or blogging. A 
very special requirement arises in the case of the Open University, where a remark- 
able percentage of students are disabled, many of them being either blind or only 
partially-sighted. Technological solutions and devices open the possibility of learn- 
ing for a whole new audience with applications such as the speech synthesizer Jaws 
for Windows. 

The setting of e-learning in terms of Learning Management Systems is two- 
fold. Learning activities take place mainly on commercial platforms. Tapio Onnela 
presents the development of e-learning history in Finland by the initiatives taken 
by the Finnish Virtual University of History (FVUH). Since its inception, the plat- 
form choice of FVUH has been one of the largest commercial platforms: WebCT 
(Web Course Tools). This offers stability, which is considered essential for a large- 
scale operation. At the same time, there have been major instances of university-led 
projects developing platforms of their own. Peter Knutar writes of extensive experi- 
ence that a group of departments at Uppsala University have had with a portal all 
their own. The better a portal can be customized to regular teaching and learning 
activities, the more it will be used at all levels of academia. In his article, Peter Knu- 
tar bluntly argues, however, that the most widely-used e-learning tool is still email. 
Nevertheless, he maintains that by using a simple and practical system, such as a 
notice-board, e-learning can become feasible at a more developed stage. 

The use of commercial platforms always implies passwords, restricted access, 
control and costs. Practically any attempt to produce a course for an unlimited audi- 
ence demands an open-source platform. That, however, is not cost-free, since its 
maintenance tends to remain the responsibility of the local institution using the 
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application. E-learning history is seen to be a terrain of many locally-developed 
platforms. Rita Rios and M a Dolores Cabanas write about the Universidad Oberta 
de Catalunya in Spain, which has developed a platform of its own. It has had good 
experience with its maintenance. Another example is that of the Swiss Virtual Cam- 
pus. With huge financial support, the planners were able to produce a Flash-based 
multimedia program on interactive learning. An example presented by Christian R. 
Raschle, where Roman coins can be investigated in every conceivable way - short 
of actually flipping the coin - is a fine example of high-quality design. A platform 
planned for a special purpose can lift e-learning to a high level of edutainment. 

"Best practice", new possibilities and our concerns about e-learning history in 
terms of PLATFORMS. These include: 

1) Ready-made commercial Learning Management Systems are expensive 
and have restricted access but they are generally reliable and provide sup- 
port services 

2) Open-source platforms can be modified as needed, and there are moral 
grounds for going non-commercial and for networking with peers. When 
choosing an open source platform, organizations have to learn the skills 
needed to ensure proper maintenance. This requires institutional deci- 
sions and resources 

3) In-house platforms facilitate co-operation between end-users and devel- 
opers 

4) Other technical possibilities apart from Learning Management Systems 
should be considered, such as Flash, PHP/MySQL programming lan- 
guage, social software, podcasting, blogs, etc. 

5) ICT can be developed jointly in institutions by combining e-learning 
with other types of forum already used in the institution, such as notice- 
boards 

6) E-learning provides the possibility of edutainment 

7) There is a need for automated stand-alone history courses 

8) Learning Management Systems are needed if complete control and man- 
agement of courses and groups of students are required 

9) Overall, there is a need for a long-term strategy for platforms 

In the end, e-learning is about learning, and in most instances, about shared learn- 
ing. Innovations in communications technology present us with a far wider hori- 
zon than we have previously experienced. In The Sigil Company Enrica Salvatori 
illustrates the use of blogs. Future initiatives that we might envisage could be with 
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mobile phones and the further use of streaming with sound and vision. This might 
be a matter of finance or of co-operating with partners from more -distant fields, 
but it would certainly involve co-ordinating and require proper administration. 
How can we be certain that the right people are in contact, and are talking to each 
other, in order to combine new communication technologies with (e)learning his- 
tory? Peter Knutar highlights a real problem: people who know a great deal about 
history have to administer things in a complex IT environment when they have 
only basic computer skills. Unfortunately the technical planners rarely talk to the 
content planners. 

The book presents several cases involving huge public investment in large-scale 
e-learning initiatives. Cases par excellence are the virtual campuses presented in the 
book. The Finnish Virtual University was set up in 2000. Since then over 30 history 
courses have been produced in co-operation with all the history departments in Fin- 
land. Portugal has had its Universidade Aberta and Spain the UOC. Both examples 
from the Iberian Peninsula share a common emphasis on life-long learning. We are 
witnessing the rise of a niche audience, that of adult learners. Since it overcomes the 
constraints of time and place, e-learning becomes feasible for adults with day-time 
jobs, for people living at a distance, and for people with special needs. E-learning 
history should pay attention to its specific target audiences, its special groups of stu- 
dents. Indeed - who are the students wanting e-learning courses in history? 

For the cases David Sephton presents, a noteworthy issue is the commercial as- 
pect. For some institutions, e-learning history can be a profit-making business. The 
courses which depend on course -fees must be popular and in sufficient demand 
- or they have to close - as has been the case with Alllearn. 

E-learning initiatives have had a profound impact on the way courses have been 
planned and re-used. With the FVUH, Tapio Onnela shows how course planners 
are actually forming planning teams. Previously, in "regular" face-to-face teaching, 
the course has been the work of a single author, that of the teacher. E-learning by 
contrast regularly produces courses resulting from joint planning work. This also 
provides opportunities for what Onnela describes as "free-lance" teachers and plan- 
ners. There is a demand for a new kind of teacher/planner in a new kind of learn- 
ing environment. The Finnish approach is not isolated, as is obvious from the case 
of Oscail presented by David Sephton. The universities in Ireland have formed a 
consortium where courses are not only planned jointly but also re-worked together. 
The more closely different institutions are connected in their e-learning pursuits, 
the more likely they are to evaluate the courses together and learn from each other. 
A remarkable and practical feature of e-learning history is that the courses can be 
repeated and can be re-developed. 

Course planning has turned out to be not a one-time action but a series of re- 
petitive actions. Sirkku Anttonen, while discussing quality features of the Finnish 
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e-learning scene, presents regular evaluation seminars for the Finnish Virtual Uni- 
versity of History. Similarly David Sephton takes up with his Irish case of Oscail 
the way courses are redesigned and regularly redeveloped. In the Open Univer- 
sity example, David Sephton claims that evaluation should be done by an outside 
professional who is involved in the course from the outset. The evaluator should 
therefore be present throughout the design stage, and should ideally take part in the 
course as a student - even if for only part of the time. In the Universidade Aberta, as 
mentioned by Rita Rios and M a Dolores Cabanas, there are courses that have been 
re-scheduled several times. It is revealing that they use the term "edition" for each 
rescheduling. Courses are not simple repetitions. They can be repeated unchanged 
or they can be modified and developed further. 

"Best practice", new possibilities and our concerns about e-learning history in 
terms of ADMINISTRATION. They include: 

1) E-learning provides a structure for virtual campuses and other new forms 
of institution for history. It creates opportunities for institutions to co-op- 
erate at both national and international level 

2) E-learning accommodates new types of study groups, and also raises the 
question: What is the clientele for studying history? Life-long learners and 
adult education create a special niche for e-learning 

3) There are commercial possibilities for e-learning history 

4) E-learning enables courses to be developed as team-work and opens up 
new possibilities for the division of labour in course production. 

5) E-learning courses can be re-used - either as they are, or redeveloped 

6) Course planning should take into account the possibility of re-using parts 
of courses across university platforms 

7) Course planning teams need to agree about the copyright of their courses 

8) There is a need to connect LMSs to centralized systems like user data- 
bases 

9) How to match advanced technical skills with expertise in history? 

10) There should be some means of estimating the work-load for students 

11) Tutor training needs to be considered, and course planners need to be kept 
fully informed of its details. 

12) Financial aid needs to be directed to the planners and to the departments 
involved. 

In all higher-education institutions the issue of quality is becoming ever more 
prominent in daily planning procedures. In this book the issue is approached from 
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the perspective of both content and administration. A specific feature of e-learning 
history, is the widened scope of courses on offer. As Christian R. Raschle points out, 
students' lack of knowledge of Latin and Greek will, in the near future, become a 
major obstacle to studying history. This is another instance of where e-learning can 
be an asset. By offering stand-alone modules for acquiring specialized skills, history 
students can fill in gaps left by the school curriculum. The obstacles of time and 
distance can be overcome, and students living in more remote areas can obtain skills 
otherwise out of their reach. 

However, the question of quality has other implications as well. Sirkku Ant- 
tonen gives a detailed description of VOPLA, a quality-assurance procedure used 
in many Finnish institutions and one that, remarkably, is intended specifically for 
e-learning. The basic point about VOPLA is that it offers a matrix which can be fol- 
lowed to make the planning and executing of courses transparent. After a descrip- 
tion of the process, various problems of course planning and studying are addressed. 
In the end, quality is a matter of having a clearly-defined and rigorous agenda for 
learning outcomes and competences. This is featured in several articles of the book 
with references to work done with the "Tuning Education in Europe" project. 

The Tuning model differentiates learning outcomes from objectives. Both are ex- 
plicitly defined at the start of the planning activity. Students must be given a chance 
to understand the importance of each e-learning activity and also to get a clear idea 
of the work-load they will be involved in. As for the Tuning methodology, there 
are special instances where e-learning in the field of history can be of importance. 
It is noteworthy that simply by using e-learning technologies, history students will 
become acquainted with a number of valuable communications tools. 

"Best practice", new possibilities and our concerns about e-learning history in 
terms of QUALITY. These include: 

1) Institutions should focus on where e-learning can be used best. What is the 
added value of e-learning history and how is it to be measured? This calls 
for institutions to have an e-learning strategy 

2) E-learning makes it possible to widen course catalogues 

3) By using e-learning, study paths can be traced in greater detail which ena- 
bles development to be based on learning processes 

4) The learning objectives and outcomes of the course need to be clearly de- 
fined. They must be reflected in the learning. Objectives should be listed 
but they should also be verified by assessing the learning outcomes by the 
criterion of quality 
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5) There is a need to point out those learning outcomes that can be better 
achieved by e-learning. This makes the careful selection of pedagogical 
tools essential 

6) External, even international, evaluation is possible for e-learning courses 
since the learning processes can be traced and repeated 

7) Institutions should develop the means and procedures for an annual evalu- 
ation of courses by both pedagogical and technical experts 

8) Good quality of courses requires good support services 

9) Quality of learning is enhanced by making it possible to return and repeat 
the study paths 

10) Evaluation processes for courses should be put on a regular footing. Self- 
reflection on study performance is extremely valuable. 

For purposes of international co-operation, language and intercultural issues 

have particular relevance in e-learning. They can also present some difficulties. In 
their articles on OUC, Spain, and Universidade Aberta, Portugal, Rita Rios and M a 
Dolores Cabanas express their concern about the limitations caused by the use of 
"other" languages. Apart from the native language, Universidade Aberta also uses 
some materials in French and Italian. Generally speaking, English is widely used as 
the new lingua franca of the scholarly world. While the use of an e-learning system 
succeeds in breaking the barriers of space and time, the use of different languages 
makes access to the materials difficult for many students. 

At the same time the use of different languages brings intercultural issues to 
the fore. If they know the languages, it is obvious that students can learn about the 
history of more-remote and less-populated areas of the world. The history courses 
of Aberta in Portugal are promoting a multi-dimensional and intercultural view of 
history through the use of materials written in different languages. 

The pilot course, Identities in European History, produced by the eHLEE partners, 
clearly exemplifies the crucial advantage e-learning can have in terms of intercul- 
tural awareness. By creating a study group of students from different countries, e- 
learning can facilitate truly international communication at a very basic level of his- 
tory. Despite being essentially a national genre, as history is, just about any theme of 
history has an international dimension. International study groups can increase the 
understanding of national concerns too. 

"Best" practice, new possibilities and our concerns about e-learning history 
in terms of INTERCULTURAL ISSUES. These include: 

1) E-learning supports international learning communities with the possibil- 
ity of learning together with foreign students 
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2) E-learning can make a difference for the discipline of history by confront- 
ing other cultures and other historiographical traditions. E-learning simply 
brings into the open different national traditions for using all kinds of ma- 
terials 

3) Possibilities for international study groups demand shared languages, 
thereby providing possibilities for learning other languages 

4) Work-load in international courses depends to a great extent on the lan- 
guage skills of the students 

5) E-learning can be used to promote course topics too marginal for local 
teaching activities 

6) The Internet makes it possible to find materials outside the Western hemi- 
sphere 

7) Cultural context is always part of historical documents, and this can be of 
critical importance in international e-learning courses 

8) International learning environment provides cultural perspectives for top- 
ics 

9) Understanding different cultures supports our understanding of history 

10) International courses provide an opportunity to learn how events are inter- 
pretated in other cultures. At the same time, students learn to express their 
concerns about other nationalities in an understandable way. 

International co-operation and cross-border initiatives make a special demand on 
assessment. At a basic level, e-learning courses can be assessed like any other form 
of teaching. However, since e-learning assignments can differ markedly from those 
in class-room teaching, a special concern needs to be exercised in the assessment 
of students' assignments and their performance. It is vital to have a regular pattern 
to follow, based on a combination of face-to-face examinations and the assessing of 
e-learning activities. 

"Best practice", new possibilities and our concerns about e-learning history in 
terms of ASSESSMENT. These include: 

1) E-learning makes possible both in-course assessment and peer assess- 
ment 

2) Students can assess themselves by path assessment. Self assessment in se- 
quence is a way of learning, not only a way of assessing 

3) Criteria for assessment should be transparent and comparable. 
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History-specific considerations of e-learning 

The findings and interpretations of the case-studies reveal issues that are im- 
portant for all e-learning activities. However, our aim has been to point out spe- 
cific concerns about e-learning history. By using a method of SWOT-analysis, the 
project has produced a scenario of the current state of e-learning history as well as 
a consideration of future possibilities and threats for the further dissemination of 
e-learning. 

The study of history is always based on sources from the past - be they written 
documents, images, objects, oral history or other forms of material. Learning, in- 
cluding e-learning, is always founded on materials. In a society becoming ever more 
digitalized, e-learning offers a suitable combination of digital materials and a digital 
learning environment. More and more materials relevant to the study of history are 
best accessed by means of ICT 

E-learning history creates learning communities difficult to assemble with any 
"traditional" method. It embraces shared learning with the possibility of having stu- 
dents from any region at any time. Since history is a discipline deeply involved in 
interpretating, a valuable addition for any learning activity is a set of shared discus- 
sions and shared thinking. This is facilitated using the most basic means of e-learn- 
ing in a way that all views expressed are also traceable. E-learning can provide a 
method of reflective learning together, which can be considered of special advantage 
for history. 

Pilot course: Identities in European History 

With the publication of this book, the work undertaken by the partnership in 
eHLEE has come to an end, at least as far as the project itself is concerned. The 
overarching ambition of bringing e-learning into the mainstream of the study of 
history, however, is a task that still lies ahead of us. Of great importance in showing 
the possibilities of e-learning has been the pilot course Identities in European His- 
tory produced jointly by all the partners. This gave the participating institutions di- 
rect evidence of the strengths that international studying can exploit when using 
e-learning. 

The course was prepared for 5 ECTS and was targeted at late-first-cycle and 
early-second-cycle students. Each participating institution had a quota of ten stu- 
dents eligible to enroll. Overall 74 students started the course. Students were first 
introduced to the possibilities of the chosen platform, WebCT, where they learned 
to use the various communications tools provided by the platform. After this inau- 
gural session, a set of seven study phases followed, stretching over three months. 
Students got acquainted with the theoretical concept(s) of identity in history and 
continued by studying, in local groups, historical cases of the formation of identity. 
The precise themes were: 1) The Jews in European History, 2) Roman Antiquity and 
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the construction of cultural identity in ancient and contemporary Italy, 3) The Celtic fringe, 4) 
The Mediterranean: Cultural Encounters and the Construction of Identities, 5) Building up 
a Nation - Construction of national identity in 1800s Finland, and 6) Us and them - The 
construction of the Swedish national identity. 

Each study group, assisted by a local tutor, made a presentation of their own 
theme to the other study groups. These presentations were used to launch new 
considerations of identity in history in international study groups which concen- 
trated on themes of religion, politics, gender and language in relation to identities 
in history. As in the earlier phase, the students here produced a presentation to their 
fellow students. The course ended with a grand final discussion, a debate in fact, on 
the group presentations. Dr. Teija Tiilikainen, Director of Research at the Centre 
for European Studies at the University of Helsinki, was closely involved in this and 
provided the official commentary on it. 

The major success of the course was the lively international communication be- 
tween students, tutors and planners. During the three months of work, an astonish- 
ing total of 4,300 messages were posted to the various communications forums. The 
communications were mainly related to the tasks and assignments, but in addition, 
students started to communicate on more general topics and in this way began to 
form real interactive communities extending beyond their course work. 

The number of messages also reveals the other side of the coin. It soon became 
obvious that the work-load was exceeding the expected number of hours, a fact due 
simply to the enthusiasm of the students. The evaluation report 2 prepared by a re- 
search team from the Karlsruhe Pedagogical University, Germany, showed that the 
students in general found that they had a lot more work than they had anticipated. 
It nevertheless was evident that a theme as suitable for international shared learning 
as identity in history, was also very suitable for an international course. The pos- 
sibility of studying, tutoring and planning together in an international environment 
remains a crucial advantage that e-learning can offer - also for history 

The final analysis of the project, for both the possibilities and shortcoming of 
e-learning history, was based on a SWOT analysis which was carried out in the final 
workshop of the project. Our conclusion is presented in four parts: the strengths, 
weaknesses, opportunities and threats of e-learning history. Each part consists often 
statements covering the present situation and the future of e-learning history: 

Strengths of e-learning history 

1) E-learning can make national historical traditions more transparent by 
giving access to several different traditions, and by providing transversal 
content to the subject area. E-learning history can create new interpreta- 

2 Sabine Liebig and Antony Day, Evaluation Report for eHLEE. 2006. http://ehlee.utu.fi. See section Publica- 
tions. 
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tions of history independent of national traditions. This assumes that the 
learning is being done internationally 

2) E-learning enables students of history to use a wide range of sources and 
makes it possible to compare the sources and discuss these in an easier way 
than in traditional ways of teaching 

3) History can be studied from multiple points of departure by utilizing dig- 
ital sources 

4) E-learning can offer interactive narratives for learning history, for example 
by assuming roles and playing games 

5) E-learning makes it possible to teach and to learn marginal historical top- 
ics, since study groups can be larger by combining students from different 
universities. By using e-learning the course catalogue can be expanded 

6) E-learning tools create learning communities where students can study 
topics and learn skills that nobody in practice is able to teach them 

7) Students learn to be more precise and more focused in formulating their 
opinions and their views of history 

8) E-learning teaches students to become more aware of the need for source 
criticism 

9) Through e-learning, an incentive is given to libraries, archives, and collec- 
tions to make their materials available to the public 

10) By using e-learning technologies, students learn ICT skills which are im- 
portant for the historian's craft. 

Weaknesses of e-learning history 

1) There is a chronic shortage of intermediaries transferring pedagogical ide- 
as into technical solutions 

2) E-learning history courses tend to cause too big a work-load for planners 
and teachers 

3) E-learning plays no part in the daily experience of most history tutors and 
rarely figures in the pedagogical agenda of university history departments 

4) There is little appreciation of the possibilities offered by e-learning history. 
As a result, e-learning courses tend to resemble class-room teaching 

5) Lack of good experience in e-learning history hinders new teachers from 
getting interested in its possibilities 

6) E-learning history courses are not easily repeated as they stand, since they 
tend to demand the constant involvement of a tutor 
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7) E-learning history courses tend to be enclosed such that individual parts 
and segments cannot be replaced nor transferred to other courses 

8) Digitally-available material is still rather limited, so does not meet the de- 
mands of all courses 

9) Lack of standardized technology limits transferability and the re-use of 
courses 

10) The level of source criticism is often inadequate to evaluate source materi- 
als. 

Opportunities of e-learning history 

1) Student mobility can be enhanced by giving students the possibility of 
studying in international history courses using e-learning 

2) E-learning courses can reach greater numbers of students 

3) Students who have a day-time job can pursue history courses using e- 
learning since they are independent of time and place 

4) History is of interest to different groups of people, and by using e-learning 
as a show-case for history, new groups of students will be attracted to study 
history 

5) With a general interest in history in society, e-learning courses can be re- 
modeled as stand-alone courses for an unlimited audience. E-learning can 
be used for spreading an awareness of the importance of history among the 
general public 

6) Using e-learning, teachers can experiment with new teaching methods, 
and this can also influence class-room teaching 

7) E-learning can create co-operation in teaching and also in research be- 
tween history departments 

8) By using e-learning, the demand can be met for new ways of talking about 
history 

9) E-learning can promote and justify demands for open archives and open 
access to materials 

10) International networking, that e-learning can offer, supports the quest for 
a European identity and especially for tolerance and critical thinking which 
are essential for our society. 
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Threats foreseen for e-learning history 

1) There is a substantial lack of institutional financial support for e-learning 
history 

2) Copyright issues hinder the use of digital and digitized materials. A specif- 
ic problem is the difference in copyright law between different European 
countries in using materials for teaching 

3) History is often considered a traditional subject with conservative attitudes 
towards teaching 

4) E-learning history continues to be seen as a project rather than as regular 
practice 

5) E-learning history courses can result in an overload of work that teachers 
and students find hard to cope with 

6) Digital and digitized materials may spread the dominance of the English- 
speaking world and thus diminish our understanding of the multiplicity of 
history 

7) E-learning courses cannot compete with the hugely-expensive multimedia 
content of edutainment, and their form may resemble fancy commercial 
products thereby giving false expectations 

8) Staff in history departments cannot keep pace with development in tech- 
nology 

9) Staff members specializing in e-learning may see their work undervalued 
by colleagues and not appreciated for what it is worth. E-learning can be 
downgraded as a field of expertise in history, and can be considered more 
as a hobby than as rigorous academic teaching expertise 

10) Teaching can become faceless with restricted subjective variations by 
teachers. 

With the encouraging experience that the project has provided, it is the wish of the 
eHLEE partners to continue with international co-operation between universities 
in the field of history. There is a clear need, even a mission, to demonstrate the 
possibilities that e-learning offers for history. We hope that the enthusiasm we have 
shown in our work is visible to our readers in the pages of this book! 
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Institutional approaches 



The Finnish Virtual University of History 

Tapio Onnela 
University of Turku 

Overview and organisational practices 

The Finnish Virtual University of History (FVUH) is a broadly-based organisation 
providing higher-education courses in the field of history using ICT. Its status is 
still that of a project. Its members are drawn from ten departments in eight Finnish 
universities, from Lapland on the Arctic Circle to Helsinki in the extreme south. 
The Finnish network for the History of Science and Technology is also involved, 
as well as the Finnish universities of technology. Another partner is Agricola - The 
Finnish History Network - which is a joint web-service started in 1996 for connect- 
ing various resources in museums, libraries and archives in order to give universi- 
ties, schools and history associations access to a broad range of historical materials. 

The main objectives 

The FVUH has been in operation since the year 2000. Its main objective is to 
produce web-based history courses and offer them at university level to its mem- 
ber institutions. It thereby makes diversified history teaching widely available to all 
history departments and gives them an opportunity to set in train an international 
exchange of courses with history departments abroad. It gives students flexibility, 
enabling them to choose where and when to study, and to decide the tempo of their 
studies. It helps tutors and other staff members to use e-learning technology, and 
teaches students how to use and exploit the Internet and other ICT-technologies 
and e-learning methods. 
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How it works: organizational challenges 

A common problem in larger collaborative projects is that the organization fre- 
quently becomes top-heavy and ineffective. If the organization is too large, too for- 
mal and too rigid, a great number of resources are wasted in travel and in meetings, 
instead of being used for productive work. 

The FVUH is controlled by its working committee which is the decision-mak- 
ing body. It has representatives from all 11 participating institutions. The working 
committee meets twice a year but also continues its deliberations by e-mail. The 
committee vets new web-courses and gives approval for their introduction into 
the curriculum of the project. It also approves resources for course-builders. The 
FVUH has one full-time co-ordinator. 

Organizations are made up of people, but people who have the power to decide 
things, within these organizations, often have so many other administrative func- 
tions that they rarely have enough time to participate in new projects unless they 
are directly related to their normal work. All the representatives of the institutions 
taking part in the project also teach "at the chalk-face". The advantage of this kind 
of organization is that it is very flexible and is effective in its actual work. The draw- 
back is that a gap can open up between the chalk-face teaching and the higher deci- 
sion makers who allocate resources. 

In developing co-operation between institutions, it very often happens that the 
organization grows too big and becomes difficult to manage. The FVUH chose to 
build up the organization in an organic way, by proceeding gradually, in small steps. 
Teaching started between two history departments, which were responsible for the 
teaching content, and two adult education organizations. More institutions came 
to participate in the project and finally, by 2003, all history departments had joined, 
accepting the written agreement between the participating institutions. After that 
they began to co-operate with other institutions which needed history teaching at 
university level. 

This slow way of proceeding was adopted because, in 2000, e-learning and web- 
courses were almost unknown in history departments. This gradual approach gave 
tutors and course-planners time to develop their courses and to include a pilot phase 
in order to try out new methods. The step-by-step approach allowed those involved 
to see how their web-courses would look and check their teaching methods. In 
short, they could find out what can be done with new ICT-tools. The first courses 
were arranged in the spring of 2001. By 2005 as many as 35 different web-courses 
were being offered. 
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Financing 

The FVUH is financed by the Finnish Ministry of Education as a part of the 
Finnish Virtual University, which was set up within the larger "Knowledge Society" 
programme at the beginning of 2000. 

It was allocated money in order to begin a virtual-teaching project in the field of 
history. Without this extra money, the history departments could not have started 
on their new activities. With this special funding from the Ministry, which was 
over and above normal departmental funding, the history project has been able to 
build up support services for the various departments, to manage the project and the 
courses and to develop new forms of collaborative teaching. History departments 
have been financing the actual teaching of the courses which means, in practice, 
that they pay the teachers. Departments have received no extra money for teaching 
although they have had money for creating the courses and for including virtual 
courses in their curriculum. 

Course production: 

Courses in the curriculum and student recruitment 

The initiative for new courses has mainly come from tutors and researchers. No 
instructions have come down from the national working committee. The project 
began with strong guidance from the working committee, but this organizational 
model was found to be too cumbersome. It failed to produce good results because 
it was too difficult to create content to suit the curriculum of different departments. 
Instead, tutors began creating more specialized courses which took advantage of 
particular expertise in the different departments. People specializing for example 
in the history of the cold war gave their expert knowledge for use by other depart- 
ments by means of virtual courses. 

Course-production teams were also organized virtually so that people interested 
in medieval history from different departments built courses together. The virtual 
environment gives great flexibility, enabling people from different departments to 
create courses together. Although this option has not been as widely used as it could 
be, course-production teams have usually been organized in departments between 
people in close contact who already know each other. 

Course production is usually arranged in teams with people specializing in dif- 
ferent aspects of the subject. These teams vary from a minimum of two people to as 
many as eight. A course team can divide the workload by thematic tasks. One team 
member for example could handle the subject from the perspective of gender, an- 
other could do it from the point of view of economic history while yet other mem- 
bers could concentrate more on technical and teaching issues or on graphics. This 
is a novel concept in the field of history teaching where tutors have traditionally 
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prepared and run courses on their own. Never before have researchers and teachers 
collaborated so much with their colleagues. 

The working committee, which is the decision-making body, accepts new web- 
courses into the curriculum of the project, then, at the beginning of each term, the 
various history departments select courses which they think will suit their curricu- 
lum. They announce the courses to their students through the normal channels, 
and students then enroll on the courses using the centralized database. The depart- 
ments choose the students who will attend the courses. All this information, from 
the announcement of the courses to the enrolment procedure, is maintained in 
one data-base connected to the public Internet. It is also connected to the project 
intranet where access is only available to the representatives of the different depart- 
ments. 

Evaluation 

All new courses are evaluated in feedback seminars which are organized twice 
a year. Courses are discussed in the seminar from three different angles: The first 
is an evaluation of the the content, when experts from the subject taught on the 
course discuss the detailed historical content. The second consists of students' com- 
ments on the course. The third is an assessment of the course from a pedagogical 
and technical viewpoint. These are then put together in a general discussion. Such 
evaluation seminars have proved a very fruitful way of discussing essential matters 
in researching and teaching history. 

Platforms 

The platform used in the project has mostly been WebCT. Course-building 
teams were given a free hand in choosing the platform to use. The project had the 
option of using the University of Turku's WebCT-licence. This is the reason why 
most of the courses are running under WebCT. Some other platforms have also 
been used, such as Optima and Moodle. The question of platform is not a very im- 
portant one. It is only significant when the cost of platforms is considered. WebCT 
has been available free of charge for the project because universities had already paid 
for their licence. Further investigation is needed to judge which would be the most 
cost-effective platform for history courses. 

Results 

So far, the project has created 35 different e-learning history courses and in three 
different languages: Finnish, Swedish and English. The demand for web-based 
courses has increased steadily since 2000 when the FVUH began. By 2005, as many 
as 800 students were studying on virtual courses. The testing and pilot phases are 
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due to end in 2006 when e-learning history courses are expected to become part of 
mainstream teaching in Finnish history departments. 

The project has generated much of value including administrative tools for 
managing student mobility at national level, evaluation and quality practices, tools 
for helping in course production and new methods of teaching and learning. The 
teaching staff in the various departments have been taught to use virtual courses 
in their teaching, and much administrative effort has been devoted to making the 
courses relevant for the curriculum of each partner. The FVUH has been involved 
in a number of co-operative pilot projects. One such project was with the Finnish 
National Broadcasting Company for testing the possibility of using their vast audio- 
visual resources for teaching. It has also been active in examining pedagogical prob- 
lems, copyright issues, and co-operation with institutions for preserving primary 
source materials. 



Effects on the history departments involved 

The main result from the project has been the increase in co-operation between 
institutions. Before the project started there was no shared teaching between his- 
tory departments. By contract, departments can now choose from 35 different web- 
courses for inclusion in their curriculum. In this way they have the possibility to 
enrich their range and offer courses that they otherwise could not have any way of 
providing. 

Another interesting result is that web-courses are usually prepared by a group 
of tutors or researchers. This is in stark contrast to normal face-to-face teaching, 
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where the lectures and seminars are prepared and handled by a single individual. 
New ICT tools have changed the way tutors do their teaching. It has also brought 
in a far more collaborative method of working. It has given departments a concrete 
and cost-effective tool for co-operating internationally in their teaching. 

Pilot project or permanent organization: 
is there a future for the FVUH? 

The FVUH still has project status. It does not have sustainable funding and the 
organization is not permanent. This is going to be a problem if it is to achieve its ob- 
jectives in the future. Changes in ICT-technology affecting e-learning are very rapid 
but organizational changes in institutions using technology follow all-too slowly. 
Six years have not been long enough to establish a totally new way of organizing 
teaching collaboration - especially when it comes to finance. The time has not been 
long enough for effective collaboration even between departments from different 
universities in a small country like Finland. 

In principle, all departments agree that they have benefited from collaborat- 
ing, and they would like to continue. The problem is that money is scarce for 
all history departments, as indeed for Finnish universities in general. As long as 
the departments got extra money from the Ministry for enlarging their curriculum 
and building up new courses it was also reasonably easy to get favourable decisions 
about e-learning and innovative methods of teaching history. It is understandable 
that departments want to secure their core work when incentives from outside dry 
up. Collaboration is not the normal state of mind between competing institutions. 
It has to be supported with extra funding, otherwise the cost of providing courses 
becomes too high for departments and they drop collaborative e-learning from their 
curriculum. 
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E-learning and traditional distance learning in History in 
Portugal: the Universidade Aberta (http://www.univ-ab.pt) 



Rita Rios de la Llave and 
M a Dolores Cabanas Gonzalez 
Universidad de Alcala 



Description 

Our research shows that the use of e-learning is not as developed in Portugal as in 
other parts of Europe. The Universidade Aberta however is an exception. 

The Universidade Aberta was founded in 1988 as a distance-learning University, 
the first of its kind in Portugal. It was, from the outset, a public University, fully 
recognised by the Portuguese State. It offers 7 degree courses and 21 MA courses, 
as well as Postgraduate studies, 3 courses for Portuguese and some additional cours- 
es for professional and other subjects. The University employs around 180 tutors. 
Most of the students are located abroad. Some of them are looking for a degree 
whilst others wish to further their education and to enhance their career prospects. 

Activities involving History and e-learning are mainly extensions to other cours- 
es. The number of credits that they represent varies considerably, although they 
do not correspond to ECTS credits. These courses relate mainly to the following 
subjects of study: Prehistory, Ancient History, Mediaeval History, Modern History, 
Contemporary History, The Teaching of History, The History of Portugal at differ- 
ent periods, Economic and Social History, The History of America, The History of 
England, Local and Regional History, and The History of Women's Rights. 
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There is a History course giving 10 credits in the Social Sciences degree pro- 
gramme. The European Studies degree programme includes 5 History courses 
giving 10 credits. The Portuguese and History degree courses include 9 History 
courses giving 5 or 10 credits. There are 16 History courses giving from 5 to 10 
credits in the History degree, and 17 History courses giving from 5 to 10 credits in 
the Teaching of History degree. Finally the Teaching of Portuguese and the History 
degree include 8 History courses giving 10 credits - except one which gives 5. The 
10-credit courses last a whole year, while the 5-credit courses last only one term. 
Some of the courses are common to several degrees. 

E-learning in some History courses is included in MA studies. There is one 
course giving 15 credits in American Studies (12 th edition); another giving 15 credits 
in English Studies (8 th edition); two courses giving 6 and 7 credits in Cultural Herit- 
age Studies (2 nd edition); five seminars in Portuguese Studies (10 th edition); three 
courses giving 2 or 3 credits in Women's Studies; and four courses giving 10 credits 
in Mediterranean Studies (1 st edition). "Edition" means the number of times the 
course has been run. 

Pedagogy 

Degrees offered by the Universidade Aberta are regarded as valid in the official 
Education System (cursos formais), so each student can get a university degree fully 
recognised by the Portuguese State. There are three ways of gaining access to these 
courses of study: 

— By passing a local test, which can be taken only by people who have finished 
secondary school and are at least 21 years old. If they are less than 21 they 
can still take the test provided they are working. They cannot be students 
elsewhere in higher education. 

— By completing an annual course related to the same type of study in some 
other higher education institution, as long as they were not students at an- 
other university. 

— By passing a special exam giving access to higher education. 

To get a degree from the Universidade Aberta students have to gain a specific 
number of credits. The number varies according to the area of study: They need 
240 credits for Social Sciences, European Studies, Portuguese and History, or His- 
tory degrees; or 220 credits for the Teaching of History, and Teaching of Portuguese 
and History degrees. In this there is no difference from the traditional universities, 
apart from the structure. Degrees are traditionally organised in two cycles, each of 
two years, with students needing to gain 60 credits each year. But at the Universi- 
dade Aberta degrees are not organised in cycles and there is no limit to the number 
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of courses per year, nor to the total duration of study. So the system is more flex- 
ible. 

MA studies usually last 24 months, except for Women Studies where it is only 4 
months. Students need to have a degree before they can study for an MA. It is some- 
times necessary to show previous knowledge of the subject which is to be studied 
in the MA course. For example, students must show that they have completed some 
course in the subject. To get an MA, students must have gained 20 credits in Wom- 
en's Studies or 57 credits in other subject areas. 

Most of the students in the Universidade Aberta are working adults, so they do 
not have much time to follow traditional courses. Some students just want to get 
a university degree; while others are more interested in furthering their education 
and advancing their careers. It could be claimed that History courses are clearly 
oriented to life-long learning as advocated by the Bologna Process 1 . The courses are 
rather different from conventional courses in Portugal, where most of the students 
have just finished secondary school and see getting a job as their main aim in study- 
ing for a degree. The Universidade Aberta has students scattered across the world. 
This is where e-learning scores as it eliminates barriers of space and time. That is 
one of its main advantages 2 . 

The Universidade Aberta has developed a learning system that links traditional 
methods of distance learning with the use of on-line tools. The aim is to give adult 
learners new material and new ways of studying, to provide learning to a scattered 
population, offering flexibility in space and time, and to promote self-learning and 
interactive communication. In a nutshell, they seek to provide critical knowledge by 
means of continuing education 3 . 

From a pedagogical point of view there is a greater spread of work in the Univer- 
sidade Aberta than in traditional universities. In other Portuguese universities the 
tutor in charge of the course is also responsible for teaching. But in the case of the 
Universidade Aberta there are different people responsible for these activities. The 
courses are structured in virtual class-rooms with a maximum 10 students with one 
tutor who is also in charge of the course and guides the group. Other people create 
the content and prepare the materials. There is also a co-ordinator for each course. 
At the Universidade Aberta more individual attention is paid to the student, and this 
benefits the learning process 4 . 

1 G. Haug, Ch. Tauch, Trends in Learning Structures in Higher Education (II): Follow-up Report prepared for the 
Salainanca and Prague Conferences of March I May 2001, April 2001, p. 24 ftittp://u>wu>.uali.cs/unwersidad/es-\ 
\)acio curopeo/docuiucutos/Trcnds%20 learning Structures Higher Education marzo-mayo 2001.pdf ). J. 



Gonzalez, R. Wagenaar, Tuning Educational Structures in Europe, 20 03, p. 126 ( littp://www.relint.deustoJ 



les/TUNINGProject/spanish/doc fasel/Tuning%20Educational.pdl ) 



K. Kruse, "Using the Web for Learning: Advantages and Disadvantages", e-LearningGuru.com, 2002, p. 1 



(]littp://www.e-learningguru.com/articles/artl 9.htm ) 



littp://wv\W.uiiiv-ab.pt/acerca/distancia.htm| . 



Gonzalez, R. Wagenaar, Tuning Educational Structures in Europe, 20 03, p. 264 ( littp://www.relint.deustoJ 
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The system of the Universidade Aberta combines face-to-face teaching with vir- 
tual tutoring which can be both synchronous (where students and tutor are on-line 
together) and asynchronous (where they are not). In this way the lack of human 
contact, which is one of the main disadvantages of e-learning, can be eliminated 5 . 
In any case not all students can attend face-to-face tutorials, since a lot of them live 
outside Portugal. Contact is also done by telephone and fax. 

Students have to carry out a variety of assignments during the term and at the 
end they have a face-to-face meeting, which can be an exam or a discussion about a 
final assignment. When MA students have finished their studies they have to write 
a dissertation. At the Universidade Aberta the work of the students is much more 
important than that of the teacher, so as to encourage their aspirations and their 
creativity, develop their personality and enhance their independence of thought, in 
order to prepare them for today's world 6 . The activities are, however, still closely 
related to traditional ways of teaching History. 

Materials 

The following History courses are offered by the Universidade Aberta: 

1. Prehistory (degrees in History, Portuguese and History, Teaching of History, 
and Teaching of Portuguese and History). 

2. Proto-history (degrees in History, Portuguese and History, and Teaching of 
History). 

3. Roman Portugal (degrees in History, Portuguese and History, Teaching of 
History, and Teaching of Portuguese and History). 

4. History of Mediaeval Portugal: Economy and Society (degrees in History, 
Portuguese and History, Teaching of History, and Teaching of Portuguese 
and History). 

5. History of Mediaeval Portugal: Politics and Institutions (degrees in History, 
Portuguese and History, Teaching of History, and Teaching of Portuguese 
and History). 

6. History of Modern Portugal: Economy and Society (degrees in History, 
Portuguese and History, Teaching of History, and Teaching of Portuguese 
and History). 

7. History of Modern Portugal: Politics and Institutions (degrees in History, 
Portuguese and History, Teaching of History, and Teaching of Portuguese 
and History). 



K. Kruse, "Using the Web for Learning: Advantages and Disadvantages", e-LeamingGuru.com, 2002, p. 2 
( littp://www.e-learniiiggnrn.com/articles/artl 9.htin|) . 

S. Aguado Henche, A. Garcia Perez, R. Rfos de la L lave. "iEs posible realizar una ensenan za universitaria 
en Ingles?", Education y Futuro digital, 9 (2005), p. 1 ( littp:/Avww.cesdoiibosco.coin/revista ). 
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8. History of Contemporary Portugal: Economy and Society (degrees in His- 
tory, Portuguese and History, Teaching of History, and Teaching of Portu- 
guese and History). 

9. History of Contemporary Portugal: Politics and Institutions (degrees in 
History, Portuguese and History, Teaching of History, and Teaching of Por- 
tuguese and History). 

10. History of the Discoveries and the Portuguese Enlargement (degrees in 
History, Teaching of History, and European Studies). 

11. Pre-classical civilisation (degrees in History, and Teaching of History). 

12. Classical civilisations 1: Greece (degrees in History, and Teaching of His- 
tory). 

13. Classical civilisations 2: Rome (degrees in History, and Teaching of History). 

14. Middle Ages History (degrees in European Studies, History, and Teaching 
of History). 

15. Modern History (degrees in European Studies, History, and Teaching of 
History). 

16. Contemporary History (degrees in European Studies, History, and Teaching 
of History). 

17. Teaching of History (degrees in Teaching of History, and Teaching of Portu- 
guese and History). 

18. Economic and social History (degrees in Social Sciences, and European 
Studies). 

19. History of America (MA in American Studies). 

20. History of England (MA in English Studies). 

21. Local and regional History (MA in Cultural Heritage). 

22. History of Art and Cultural Heritage (MA in Cultural Heritage). 

23. Millennium and Empire (MA in Portuguese Studies). 

24. Historical Discourses (MA in Portuguese Studies). 

25. Portugal between the Mediterranean and the Atlantic (MA in Portuguese 
Studies). 

26. Portuguese Jewish Migration (MA in Portuguese Studies). 

27. Cities in the Portuguese Middle Ages (MA in Portuguese Studies). 

28. History of Women's Rights (MA in Women's Studies). 

29. Methods of research 2: History (MA in Women's Studies). 

30. Political and Social Contemporary History (MA in Women's Studies). 

31. The Portuguese Extremadura from the beginning of the 3rd millennium 
BC until the arrival of the Phoenicians (MA in Mediterranean Studies). 

32. The circulation of goods, people and cultures in the Ancient Mediterranean 
(MA in Mediterranean Studies). 
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33. Scatological ideas in the construction of Europe (MA in Mediterranean 
Studies). 

34. The Discourse of the History: the pull of the sea, from the Mediterranean 
to the oceans (MA in Mediterranean Studies). 



All the materials used in the courses have been specially written. They have been 
prepared by specialists paid by the Universidade Aberta. 

Most of the courses present the materials in a traditional way as well as electroni- 
cally. They consist mainly of text -books, videos, and sound and image files on CD- 
ROM or on web-sites. As such, the courses are really attractive to the students. The 
Portuguese primary sources and bibliography, which have been digitised through 
funding by its Library, also play a very important role 7 . 

Copyright in the materials created by the various authors is kept for a certain pe- 
riod of time by the Universidade Aberta. In this way it follows the practice in many 
countries: where an author is employed to create something, the copyright in the 
resulting work belongs to the employer rather than to the employee 8 . 



' The Universidade Aberta has a special section, the Bibticteca Antiga Digital, where the students can con- 
sult different types of digital sources related to the History of Portugal ( frittp ://www. univ-ab.pt/bad/indexj 
Etmjb . 

8 Nociones bdsicas sobre derecho de autor y derechos conexos. Documents prcparado par la Oficina International de la 
OMPI, 2005, p. 11. 
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Administration 



The organisation of courses is done at different levels. 

Skilled staff are responsible for technical matters, mainly connected with man- 
aging the platform. Since most of the students are adults with little experience of 
computers or the Internet, any technical problems can have a serious impact 

The University takes responsibility for marketing its courses, using the Internet 
for dissemination. Its web-site is included in Universia.net, the main channel for 
spreading information about Spanish, Portuguese and Latin-American universities 9 . 
However it is not included in the web-site of the Ministry of Education (Ministerio 
da Educagao), which does not in fact include information about any Portuguese 
universities. 

The Universidade Aberta web-site provides a lot of information, such as details 
about the university, the government system, the structure of the departments, the 
various services, administrative matters for the students and the institution's publi- 
cations. It does not give details of individual courses but provides an overview. 

There is a co-ordinator for each course. They are responsible for all teaching 
matters. There is also a tutor for each course, one for every 10 students, while the 
tutors who created the materials are not involved in teaching. The co-ordinators 
and the tutors who created the materials all work under contract, either temporary 
or permanent.. 

Platforms 

Students and tutors on the History courses use a commercial platform called 
IntraLearn, designed by the IntraLearn Software Corporation. The Universidade 
Aberta has bought a licence from them. Students have their own username and 
password for logging-in to the Campus. 

The platform offers a virtual class-room for groups often students who are reg- 
istered for the course. Each virtual class-room includes a number of areas: 

1. My courses (Os meus cursos). 

2. Contents (Conteudos). 

3. List of students in the group (Lista). 

4. Resources (Recursos), where the glossary, references, links and FAQs are 
given. 

5. Communicate (Comunicar), which includes tools like calendar, chat, mail 
and forum. 

6. Search (Pesquisar). 

7. Profile (Perfil), giving the personal details of the student. 

9 http://www.universia.pt/conteudos/universidades/universidades mapa distrito.jsp?distrito id= 11 
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8. Record of marks (Livro de classificagao), which shows the academic record of 
the student. 

9. Short cuts (Atalhos). 

10. Help (Ajuda), which includes instructions for handling the platform. 

The platform also includes a work area, an area for exams, another for notes, 
where the students can put their comments, a system for recording pages that have 
been consulted, an area for the team and an index of the virtual class-room. 

Course materials are usually provided on CD-ROM or video, or are printed. 
Video-conferencing is used as well as the traditional tools of distance learning like 
television and radio. 

On the whole, the system is fairly traditional, being centred mainly on the tutors 
rather than the students, while the platform is used for simplifying communica- 
tion. 



Language and Intercultural aspects 

Portuguese is the language of all the History courses, although some of the ma- 
terial is also presented in other languages, mainly French and Italian. This assumes 
that History students know these other languages. This has both advantages and 
disadvantages. 
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The use of different languages could limit the number of students, given that 
most of them nowadays speak two languages, their mother tongue and one other, 
usually English. So not all students can understand materials in other languages. 
While the use of an e-learning system succeeds in breaking the barriers of space and 
time, the use of different languages makes access to the materials difficult for most 
of the students. 

The use of different languages encourages intercultural exchange. Not only Por- 
tuguese students but also those from other parts of the world are involved in the 
History courses, so they are developing a multifaceted intercultural view of History 
through the use of materials written in different languages. The inclusion of Eng- 
lish in some History courses could be a way of increasing the number of non-Por- 
tuguese students. 

The Portuguese language, along with Portuguese culture and history, are the 
core of the History courses. The Portuguese historiographical tradition and teaching 
methods also play an important part, particularly in those degrees where students 
only learn about the History of Portugal - namely the degrees in Portuguese and 
History, Teaching of Portuguese and History, and the MA in Portuguese Studies. 

Quality assessment - of the courses 

The Universidade Aberta carries out an internal and external validation of their 
History courses at the same time as the other Portuguese universities. This is done 
mainly through questionnaires. Students have to answer questions about teaching, 
research, content and the validation of degree and postgraduate students. But they 
do not have to comment as much as students do who follow conventional courses. 
The external assessment is always carried out by an independent committee not 
connected to the university. 

Quality assessment - of the students 

The assessment of history students is based on two kinds of activity: 

a. Assignments during the term, mainly in writing 

b. A face-to-face test at the end of the term, in the form of either an exam or a 
discussion on a final assignment. 

MA students usually have to write a dissertation once their studies are finished. 

We have no information about the marks given for individual tasks, but it is evi- 
dent that many activities are fairly traditional, like written exercises and face-to-face 
exams, instead of interactive and participatory involvement, which are the main 
activities associated with virtual platforms 10 . Holding face-to-face examinations re- 
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duces in practice the total number of students since those living abroad cannot take 
part. 
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David Sephton, Oxford 
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Description of activities 

The Open University (OU) is an independent organization and is not linked to any 
of the existing UK universities. It has been providing courses for thirty years. The 
history courses are part of an extensive range of courses offered to anyone wishing 
to do further study, or to obtain a degree. 

At present the OU has only one history course that is wholly on-line. It is a short 
10-point course "Starting Writing Family History" It is part of a suite of courses on 
different subjects each with the title "Starting ... ". They are designed to encourage 
creative writing. 

The OU History Department is preparing a re-make of their Master's course. It 

is due to begin in 2009 and will 
be predominantly on-line. 

The longer courses last 10 
\ r months, from February to Oc- 

«— * r - r — tober. They carry 60 points. The 

shorter courses last between 8 
and 20 weeks and carry 10, 20 or 
30 points. Students on the longer 
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courses are expected to attend a one-week summer school, held at one of the tradi- 
tional universities. 

There are six very important initial 60-point Level- 1 courses lasting 32 weeks, 
such as the initial Humanities course. Each of them has 7000 to 8000 students. 
Most history courses have between 200 and 300 students. 

Students have to pay for the course. Most fees range from £245 to £475, al- 
though a few courses cost as much as £1060. Fees can be paid in instalments. 

Since there is at present only the one on-line course in history, information has 
been sought from the OU Faculty of Technology about their on-line courses since 
they offer quite a range. 

Thematic viewpoints 
Pedagogy 

The OU stresses that their students are involved in "learning" rather than in "be- 
ing taught", and this of course is true of on-line courses generally. 

In the past the OU has always used books, radio and television in delivering 
their courses. Later they added material on audio-tape, then on CDs, and finally on 
DVDs and on-line. What was formerly presented on radio and TV is now being 
done largely on DVD. The radio and television broadcasts are set to end in late- 
2006 

Students tend to record the TV programmes, as they are broadcast at very unso- 
cial hours. If they forget to record them they can write in and borrow a copy. Much 
of the material is now available to students on DVD. 
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Most courses still provide a printed course book. These books are now being 
paralleled by e-books on-line which students can download. The OU is the first 
UK university to introduce e-books, giving a choice of on-line or printed course 
material. 

On-line video-lectures are used in a few OU courses for business and for tech- 
nical subjects, but there are no plans to introduce them for history. 

In the ICT Department each member of the team has a degree of freedom about 
what part they play. They can decide whether to help design the course, or to run 
the course or to do both. They can decide whether to work on-line or to plan the 
printed material. It is all very flexible. Each of them can exploit their own particular 
skills and interests. 

Materials 

There are 14 undergraduate 
courses for history. These are: 



— Exploring the Classical 
World 

— Fifth-Century Athens: De- 
mocracy and the City State 

— From Enlightenment to 
Romanticsim c. 1780-1830 

— Princes & Peoples: France 
and the British Isles 

— State, Economy and Nation 
in 19th Century Europe 

— Europe: Culture & Identi- 
ties in a Contested Continent 

— The Renaissance in Europe: a Cultural Enquiry 

— Total War and Social Change: Europe 1914-1955 

— Urban Britain: 1870-1914 

— Evangelicals, Women & Community in Nineteenth-Century Britain 

— Religion in History: Conflict, Conversion 

— The Professions in Early Modern England: c. 1450-1800 

— Art, Society and Religion in Siena, Florence and Padua 1280-1400 

— Understanding Comparative History: Britain & America from 1760 

Three non-history courses have a significant history element. 
In the OU history courses little use is made of graphics and illustrations, so no 
examples are included of visually-attractive web-pages. 
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Administration 



The history courses are under the control of the Head of the History Depart- 
ment. He takes overall responsibility and is active in writing and revising courses. 

Students are organized regionally. There are 13 regional centres and 350 study 
centres that provide help and support. Each student has a personal tutor, known 
as an Associate Lecturer, and is encouraged to attend regular face-to-face tutori- 
als. This applies especially for the initial courses. For later courses, where numbers 

are smaller and students are widely 



scattered, it is often impractical to 
***m mm p wnnn ■ have tutorials face-to-face. 

There is a clear split between 
the OU staff who are permanent 
employees, and the tutors in each 
m ££L££J! m mm ?'£!fT m f region who organize the students' 

*a . . work and run their tutorials. The 

tutors are indelepndent of the OU 
and work under short-term con- 
tracts. 

The regional centres recruit the 
tutors and allocate students to the 
face-to-face tutorials. The tutor is contracted to do 16 hours face-to-face with stu- 
dents on a 60-point course. Tutors also contract to do so many hours on-line con- 
ferencing per annum. In the initial courses tutors expect to see their students every 
two weeks. In later courses they may see students only two or three times - or not 
at all for students who are abroad. 

Tutors are required to deal with assignments and return them to students within 
10 to 14 days. The system keeps a tight control of this 

Students can send in their assignments in a variety of ways. Some courses specify 
which method is preferred. Students can use a variety of formats, relevant to the 
course, such as HTM, .DOC or PowerPoint. Many still send their assignmnets by 
post though most students send them as e-mail attachments or upload them to the 
OU web-site in HTM format using the OU's own Electronic Assignment Delivery 
System. 

For each course there is a small team that designs it. The team then helps to run 
the course, the first time it is presented, along with a much bigger team. 
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Platforms 



The OU uses a platform for its courses called "Student Home". It is believed to 
be their own platform. "Student Home" controls the courses. Students log- in to 
the OU web-site using their UserName and Password. 

For on-line conferencing they use "First Class" which is a standard tool used in 
the UK. The OU has recently taken out a one-million user licence from OpenText 
in Canada who own the program. 

However, many students prefer to use their own browser in preference to using 
First Class. In future the OU will try to design courses that can be accessed using 
standard browsers. 

The OU also makes use of "Lyceum" which offers easy access to white-board and 
audio facilities. A special web-site has been introduced called "e -Desktop" which 
the OU created in-house. This is a templated web-site to enable course-designers 
to create courses using templates so that the format is uniform across the courses. 

The OU only supports Windows. They do not support Mac or Linux. 

In 2006 the OU hopes to launch "VLE" - Virtual Learning Environment. This 
will integrate all their on-line facilities:: First Class, e-Desktop , Lyceum, etc. Stu- 
dents will be able to use it for checking their scores as well accessing everything else 
that they need. The first stage will come on stream in 2006 and the second stage in 
2007, though it will probably not be finalized even then. 

Blind students, and those who are partially sighted, use a program called Jaws 
for Windows which they can acquire on special terms. .It has a speech-sythesizer 
which outputs text audibly and can produce documents in braille. All instructions 
can be accessed audibly. 

Podcasting. is now being actively considered. They are sure it will form an im- 
portant tool in their range. The BBC already offers a great deal of podcast material. 
The OU history department has been experimenting with the podcasting software 
for some time. 

The OU have a very robust system with six massive servers located at two in- 
dependent sites, so it is very reliable. A complex system with a big data-base keeps 
track of everything that the student does. 

"On-line conferencing" is the main way that students use the Internet. By this 
they mean active participation in a message board: studying information and ques- 
tions put there by the tutor, and by other students, and uploading their answers and 
comments - and making any other contributions. The tutor controls the message 
board and makes sure that nothing offensive appears on it. 

On-line conferencing is done by most students, whether their course is an on- 
line one or not. It is only done asynchronously, i.e. when students do it in their 
own time. Synchronous conferencing, when students need to be on-line together, 
is sometimes used for language courses, where it has an obvious advantage. 
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A minimum configuration is stipulated for the student's computer set-up. Very 
little use is made of video as tutors cannot be certain that all students have broad- 
band. Clearly, video is not satisfactory using a 56k-modem connection. By the 
same token little use is made of audio. From 2007 all students will be required to 
have web-access. 

Having been in existence for thirty years the OU has been been able to develop 
and polish its platforms and iron out any problems. 

Language 

All courses are given in English - apart from language courses where use of the 
foreign language is of course frequently necessary. 

The OU management is somewhat concerned that they might be under a legal 
requirement to produce courses in Welsh - if asked to do so. This could also apply 
to Gaelic. 

Quality assessment - of students 

Students on a 10-month, 60-point course have to do 6 essays: roughly one every 
five weeks. Essays have to be between 1500 and 2500 words and must be sent in by 
certain dates. 

Students can send in their essays by post or upload them to the OU web-site. 
Essays are mostly word -processed - though this is optional. Tutors award marks and 
add comments. 

At the end of the course students have a 3-hour exam. If the student's work has 
been consistently good, it is occasionally possible to dispense with the exam. 

Students on a 60-point course have to attend a one -week summer school. These 
are run at a number of the established UK universities. 

Students are assessed on their final exam and on their assignments. No account 
is taken of whether or not they attended face-to-face tutorials or took part in on-line 
tutorials or on-line conferencing. 

Students on the T175 course in Information Technology have to do 4 tutor- 
monitored assignments. These are usually in the form of structured reports. They 
have to write about different aspects of their subject. 

The final exam can include practical work, such as describing how to build a 
web-site. 

The final exam is not done on computer so it has to be a written text. Students 
might create a web-site as a project during the course. 

All students have to upload their assignments to the OU web-site in HTML us- 
ing the ETMA system. Multiple files have to be zipped. 
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The OU goes to great lengths to get reactions from students at the end of their 
course. Many students say that they love working on-line, especially having contact 
with the other students in their group. They say it is much more intimate than 
face-to-face meetings. If an active student drops out of the course he or she is 
often sorely missed by the others. No-one is inhibited on-line because of age, per- 
sonal appearance or disability. Lots of lasting friendships have been formed on their 
courses, and some have led to marriage. 

Students are assessed in two way: continual assessment gives 50% of the marks, 
the final assessment also gives 50%. 

Tutorials 

Students have to take part in asynchronous conferences. There are usually 15- 
20 in a group. They can also participate in the inter-group conference whenever they 
like. This is open to about 2000 students and allows them to ask more general ques- 
tions, discuss technical problems, etc. 

If students have a particular problem they can ask their tutor for a one-to-one 
"live chat" on-line, bu e-mail or phone. Synchronous "live chats" between students 
and their tutor also take place sometimes. An agreed time is announced. 

Many tutors like to have a face-to-face tutorial at the start of the course so that 
they get to know their students, and students can feel that they belong to the group. 
The group usually has no more than 20, all living reasonably close. More attend 
the first tutorial. Any later face-to-face group meetings are attended by far fewer 
students. 

The first face-to-face meeting is felt to be very useful. After that it varies a lot. 
Some students like them; others are not so keen. 

Some tutors regard on-line tuition as a satisfactory alternative to face-to-face 
tutorials. Many students like it better. The skill lies with the tutor. The tutor needs 
different skills from a traditional lecturer. Some tutors are excellent on-line. They 
don't "lecture" as such. Tutors who like face-to-face lecturing, with feed-back from 
reactions and eye -contact, often have poor success on-line. Others who are brilliant 
on-line would blush with embarrassment if confronted with a group of students, 
and be unable to speak. 

Some students who are working only on-line, miss the personal interaction with 
other students. This lack of peer-contact is seen by some as a significant disadvan- 
tage. Some students miss the face-to-face contact. Others find it more friendly and 
more intimate. 
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Quality assessment - of courses 

A huge amount of time and effort is devoted to assuring, then assessing, the qual- 
ity of courses. It is quite complex. It starts at the design stage. An external assessor 
from an outside university, usually a professor, assesses the course right the way 
through. He, or she, also takes part as one of the examiners, writing an assessment 
report at the end of year one, year four and year eight. There is also a panel of tu- 
tor-assessors. 

OU policy and future Plans 

The OU spend a great deal of time and effort discussing and exploring how best 
to help students, how to motivate them and how to make studying as easy and ef- 
fective as possible. They are dedicated to motivating every student. They don't want 
to lose a single one of them. 

The aim of the OU is to deliver their courses in whatever forms are best for their 
students. The paramount concerns are student-choice, student-needs, and student- 
wishes - .along with ensuring the highest quality for everything that they offer, 

Students are not obliged to attend tutorials but they are strongly encouraged 
to do so. Some simply don't go. Some are too busy, or the time and place are not 
convenient for them. Some have no time, or the tutorial clashes with work or with 
family commitments. Some have a long way to travel. 

One of the OU's major aims is to ensure that all students get some personal tui- 
tion. The OU are agonizing over this right now. They are taking the problem very 
seriously. There is a big debate going on throughout the OU. 

The majority of their students are out at work and therefore can study only in 
their spare time. For them, studying is often not easy. A high proportion are under 
25, which they classify as "younger students". They are often under pressure and 
lead stressful lives because they are starting a job, getting married, looking for a flat 
or moving house.- all of which makes regular studying a problem. 

On-line learning: advantages & disadvantages 

There has recently been great pressure from top management to move to on-line 
courses. They want all courses to have at least an on-line element. They would like 
to switch over to using electronic means of delivery as far as they can. This is as- 
sumed to be for financial reasons. 

However this is causing a dilemma. For the OU, personal tuition has always 
been important - ideally face-to-face. 

There is a feeling amongst many of the staff, - and the tutors - that, whilst deliv- 
ering courses on-line is possible, it isn't necessarily, or always, desirable. Despite the 
insistence by the management that as much as possible be delivered on-line, most 
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humanities tutors believe that some face-to-face teaching is not only desirable but 
essential - especially for history. 

They have found specific disadvantages in using on-line delivery. Some students 
don't like it and cannot get on with it. So they drop out. They want personal contact 
face to face with tutors. They also like interacting with other students. 

The development teams are conscious all the time of the need to use, develop 
and refine "best practice" in order to make sure that their courses have the greatest 
possible success. 

For the foreseeable future, it seems that only a few courses will be delivered ex- 
clusively on-line, and these will, in the main, be the shorter courses. 

A few courses, for example in philosophy and in music, have been exclusively 
on-line for some time. The tutors involved, and their managers, say that they work 
well. 

Post-graduate courses lend themselves to delivery on-line as the students are 
independent, are few in number and are widely dispersed geographically, making 
face-to-face tuition impractical. 

The great advantage of using on-line delivery is that studying can be done in the 
student's own time. This is important for some students, particularly for those on 
active service or on ships. Some of their students are serving in Royal Navy subma- 
rines, in which case the OU usually appoints the submarine captain as the examina- 
tion-invigilator - unless of course he happens to be one of the students! 

Some courses are more suitable for work on-line. than others. Only two of the 
courses involving history are on-line, or mainly on-line. This is because they ap- 
peal to, and are aimed at, people across the European Union.: One is "Governing 
Europe". The other is "Europe: Culture & Identities in a Contested Continent" - a 
course which has an important history component. 

A consensus is now emerging that blending the two methods together, face-to- 
face and on-line, may be the best solution. 

The trick will be finding how best to blend it all together so that it works - for 
all types of student - taking into account their different circumstances, problems 
and motivations. 

The result of these on-going debates is to offer a mix of delivery methods for 
tutorials: both face-to-face and on-line. They will try to do tutorials face-to-face at 
the start of a course even if they are later done on-line. They firmly believe that it is 
important for the student to get to know the tutor and for the tutor to get to know 
the student. It is also valuable for students to get to know each other so that they can 
interact better later on, when working on-line. 

The OU have traditionally provided students with everything they need, but 
now they are encouraging students to go on-line, to libraries for example, and find 
for themselves some of the material that they need. 
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Material on CD/DVD will in future be used only when this medium is particu- 
larly relevant since they are expensive to produce. They will occasionally form part 
of the course, and then only when it offers a clear advantage over other methods, 
such as, for example, when looking round a museum. 

Blended learning 

From surveys, and course reactions, it seems that students print out about one 
third of the on-line material. Many do this because they can only be on-line at odd 
times and like to use spare time on trains and at airports to keep up to date with 
their course. 

As a result the tutors now favour making their 9-month courses in part blended, 
with a PDF file for all the on-line material. 

They also feel that, on a 9-month course, there is too much material for a student 
to handle, if it is solely on-line. Some students feel overwhelmed by it. 

Having the 10-point courses exclusively on-line is less of a problem. These only 
last 10-12 weeks so the material is more easily assimilated. 

The impetus for change is coming partly from the students, via their end-of 
course comments and reactions, and partly from the tutors. 

Many of the OU tutors and course designers have a Mac as well as a Windows 
PC. Consequently they are able to help students who have problems using the 
Mac. 

Books 

Printed books are still used a great deal and will continue to form a vital part of 
the OU armoury - even if only as an alternative, or a supplement, to the electronic 
media. 

The OU can also offer their books with comb-binding to help students that have 
reduced manual dexterity and who cannot easily handle traditionally-bound books. 

Books are included in the course fee. In the longer courses the student gets the 
books sent in two or three spaced mailings. 

The books are of very high quality. The content is entirely created by the OU. 
The books are published partly by the OU and partly in co-publishing ventures 
with big publishers like Blackwells in Oxford. 

The OU type-sets and prints in-house. Being word-processed the texts can eas- 
ily be produced in book form, or made available on-line, or on CD/DVD. In this 
way the OU can offer the same material in both printed and electronic form. 

The OU have pioneered e-books. These consist of the book-content in PDF 
format which students can either consult on-line or download - and then print out 
if they wish. 
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Delivery in "electronic form only" is likely to remain the exception. Most books 
will be provided in both printed and electronic form. Electronic format will nearly 
always be offered as a supplement to the printed book. 

Variety of materials used 

All OU students get a CD with the software programs that they will need. The 
T171 course in ITC was totally on-line but students had to buy 3 set books. The 
new T175 ITC course has no books as such but has a blend of printed and on-line 
material .It also uses one DVD which contains videos. 

There is no interest in giving on-line lectures using audio or video , whether 
with or without text. The OU don't give "lectures". The aim is not to teach but to 
help students to learn . There are video files on the T175 DVD in MPEG format. 

Background information 

Two million people have already completed Open University courses. 160,000 
people are currently studying. Most of them make some use of on-line facilities. 
Twenty percent of the students do on-line courses. Others use it for admin, research 
and conferencing, and on-line chat-rooms. The OU have a large number of handi- 
capped students. On average, 10% of students are disabled, including many that are 
blind. Over 50,000 employers have sponsored staff on OU courses. 

Students are mostly in the UK. Between 5 and 6 percent are located abroad, 
mainly in Europe, especially those following particular courses. Some are further 
afield, widely scattered. Some are in the armed forces on active service, others are 
on ships. 

Many students drop out because they find the course is not what they expected. 
Drop-out rates tend to be higher when the entire course is on-line. This is especially 
true for the shorter courses. For 60-point courses the drop-out rate is lower. 

The drop-out rate varies between 35% and 50 % for the short courses. For the 
longer ones it is nearer 20%. Students who drop out of the longer courses can get a 
partial refund. Refunds are not available for the shorter courses. 

The percentage of students who go on to take a degree is hard to assess as stu- 
dents can take any mix of courses to make up the required 360 points to obtain a 
degree. To get a degree the student therefore needs to complete six 60-point courses 
or twelve 30-point courses - or a combination of both. 

The Open University offers a broad spectrum of courses enabling people of 
all ages to do further study or obtain a degree. There is no formal academic back- 
ground required. 
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Courses are designed for people who missed out on university when they were 
young. Open University degrees are frequently obtained by retired people, some of 
them over 80 years of age. 

The courses are intense and can take many years to complete. Students can get 
a certificate in one year, a diploma in two years or go on to take a degree, either at 
bachelor level or at master level. 

On a 60-point course, students are encouraged to attend regular 2-hour face-to- 
face tutorials along with other students at one of 13 regional centres throughout 
the UK. They are often on a Saturday, though occasionally on week-day evenings. 
Sometimes they organize a one-day event with students from other regions. 

Courses are generally divided into Levels 1,2 and 3. Level 3 builds on study skills 
and subject knowledge acquired at Levels 1 and 2. 

Students can mix-and-match their courses so they can study two unrelated sub- 
jects such as music and economics. Or they could take a course in art history and 
then follow it with a course in computing. Students can and do spread their studies 
over many years. One student that was interviewed had taken economics and indus- 
trial archaeology to obtain an honours degree. 

The OU has agreements with organizations in a number of countries. Some 
deliver OU courses. Others co-operate with the OU to develop courses. 

Location of students 

It is difficult to say what proportion of students are located outside the UK. Many 
students in British Forces abroad can register as UK students. Students can be any- 
where in the world. There are usually some from the USA, Canada, and Australia. 
A goodly number are in EU countries. 

The Newcastle Regional Centre handles students in Continental Europe. The 
Birmingham Regional Centre handles students in British Forces abroad. 

Numbers of students on Technology courses 

Technology Course T171 has just ended. It was totally on-line. It has had 60,000 
students over the 9 times it has been given - during a period of five years. At one 
point they had 12-13,000. The latest one had 1500. On the first course 1000 stu- 
dents registered. On the second course 13,000 registered. They had to employ 700 
tutors. 

Technology Course T175 replaces T171. It has had 1600 registered for the first 
presentation of the course starting on 1st Oct 2005. 2000 have registered for the 
second presentation starting in February 2006. Like T171 it will be given twice a 
year. It costs £295. 
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Students normally start at Level 1 but those with experience can start at Level 2. 
Tutors, however, are not keen to encourage this as students may then find gaps in 
their knowledge. 

Numbers and types of courses offered by the Faculty of Technology 

Level 1: Three are 30-point courses, five are 10-point. 
Level 2: Three are 30-point courses, three are 10-point. 
Level 3: Three are 30-point courses. 
The 30-point courses usually last 9 months. 

There are also a few post-graduate courses. ICT also forms a part of some Math- 
ematics & Science courses 

The ICT Department (Dept. of Information & Communications Technology) 
is in the Faculty of Technology. Our main contact and the source for information 
has been a "Lecturer in the ICT Dept". He is part of the team covering two "level 
1" courses. 

References 

Bernard Waites, Head of History Department at the Open University 

Derek Sheills, Course Manager, Faculty of Arts (History) at the Open University 

John Woodthorpe, Lecturer in the ICT Department at the Open University 

A student who studied at the OU for seven years to gain a degree 

OU web-page: Main Course list 

OU web-page: List of History courses 
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The web application at the Department of 
History, Uppsala University 



Peter Knutar 
Uppsala University 



This web 1 is the result of collaboration between five University Departments: His- 
tory and Art History, in the Faculty of Arts, Political Science and Pedagogy, in the 
Faculty of Social Sciences, and the Law Department, which in itself is the Faculty 
of Law. 

Background 

The application started as an initiative from the IT group in the Department 
of Political Science to simplify and decentralize the dissemination of information 
in the department. Initially it was used to present, internally and externally, infor- 
mation about research, publications, and seminars. The initiative was soon shared 
between four departments in the Social Science Faculty and the Faculty of Arts, 
including the History Department. 

After seeing some examples of more mature database-driven portals, the De- 
partment of Political Science decided to start developing, in 2002, a fully-fledged 
portal, including a Student Web. The aim was to create a portal for administering all 
courses, along with basic tools to enable tutors to communicate with their students. 
After some initial development and tests the Departments of History, Pedagogy, and 

1 Throughout this paper, the terms portal and web, as in student web/student portal, will be used as synonyms 
for the sum of all information that is published in the same web site - in this example this would be http:// 
student.hist.uu.se. 
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Personal start page, internal web 

Art History were invited to participate in a "consortium" that was formed in 2003 
to finance and oversee the web development. The steering group of the consortium, 
consisting of at least two representatives from each department, decides on the di- 
rections and priorities of the development at half-yearly meetings. The application 
development is led, and the web server is run, by the Department of Political Sci- 
ence. In 2004, the Faculty of Law joined the group. 

At first the initiative was to create an intranet, a web for the dissemination of in- 
formation from the department to the public and to students. It was designed to be 
a tool for researchers to post information about their research profile, their on-go- 
ing projects and their publications, and for administrators to display schedules, post 
notes, etc. to other members of staff and to students. Very soon it became obvious 
that the web should be extended to contain more administrative tasks for course ad- 
ministrators as well as some modules for tutors to communicate with their students. 
The University has been pushing quite hard to get tutors to use Ping Pong, a Swed- 
ish LMS, like WebCT, and Blackboard. This has been successful in some faculties 
and departments, but the use of Ping Pong is not very widespread in the Social Sci- 
ences and Arts faculties, although there are some very good examples. 
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Relation to the Central Student Portal at Uppsala University 



There is a central student portal at the University, that was conceptualized by the 
Information office (informationsavdelningen) and developed by the IT Support Cen- 
tre. Since this web was not in being at the time the History Department's web was 
designed and developed, the Department doesn't use it - for obvious reasons. 

There are big differences in approach, functionality and design between the His- 
tory Department's student portal and the University-wide portal. The emphasis is 
not on administrators or departments in the central web, but rather on the students. 
While this has benefits, it also has a lot of short-comings. In 2005 the University 
began developing "version 2" of the central portal to overcome some of these prob- 
lems. At the moment, however, it seems that the possibilities for data exchange be- 
tween the systems will be limited. The University appears to have chosen a different 
data model for version 2 than that used in the local web. 

Platform: design and modules 

The web application is built as three distinct webs per department, all sharing 
the same database. 2 

The internal web is designed to take care of all information and communication 
tasks for administrators, researchers, and tutors. This is the main web for all person- 
nel. It feeds data into the database, which then 
populates the other two webs. 

The student web is the web for students. Here 
all the data for the courses are shown, together 
with general information, messages, etc. This 
web also has an internal part, where students 
can log-in to get quicker access to their current 
courses, interact, and find material intended for 
their particular courses. 

The external web is for the general public. It is 
the official web for the Department. This is the www.hist.uu.se address. All general 
information can be found about the department, seminars, staff, research, publica- 
tions and so on. 

The student web is the web for students and potential students, where general 
and specific information is published concerning the department's teaching and its 
courses. 




The technical platform is Microsoft 2000 Server and IIS (Internet Information Server) version 5. The 
application is developed in Visual Basic .NET. 
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Unfortunately, today it is only possible to deliver information in English in the 
external web. This is not so much due to any technical constraint but to lack of re- 
sources for translating and programming. 



Internal web 
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The internal web is an information tool for all personnel. The general idea be- 
hind using a single address to manage all types of information has been ease of use. 
The goal is that all pieces of information that will 
benefit from being handled through the web will 
end up being managed here. 

For instance, if a femaile staff member doing 
research receives funding and starts a research 
project, she can put details on the intranet, which 
immediately publishes it on her personal home 
page, both internally and externally. If she pub- 
lishes an article, she adds it to her publications 
using a form on the internal web. And if she is 
assigned to a course, she can manage it from the 
"Teaching" link in the menu on the internal web. 
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Student web 



External web 

The external web is the department's official website. As a result of the portal 
design of the internal web, the external web has been reduced to an information 
web address for staff use, where they check how the information that was input in 
the internal web is published. 

For staff, there is practically no information in the external web that isn't acces- 
sible from the internal web. 



Student portal 

The student web is the portal for all students enrolled in the departments that 
use the web application. It serves the dual purpose of both a general information 
web-site and an intranet for the students' curricular activity. 

External 

85 percent or more of the information in the student portal is accessible without 
log-in. Here students find general messages for all students, specific messages for 
their particular course, tutor lists, syllabs details, schedules, and so on. 

Internal 

If tutors decide to upload material that they want the students to have access to 
only after they have logged-in, there is an area of the student portal where this can 
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be done. Nothing has to be hidden, though, unless the management of materials 
demands that the user needs to be authenticated, and so be identifiable - for in- 
stance when uploading a term paper or downloading a take-home exam. 

A note on roles 

Rights are given to people according to a set of work-based roles, which are ab- 
stractions of people's actual places in the work flow Courses, for instance, have 
five roles: Course Administrator, Lecturer, Tutor, Examinor, and Head Tutor. People can 
occupy one or more of these roles for a particular course. This gives them rights 
to manage different aspects of the course. For instance, a person given the Course 
Administrator role can edit the schedule for the entire course. A person given the 
Tutor role can only change the notes for his or her lectures. 

There are roles for the administration of courses on the departmental level as 
well: The Course Administrator role at this level manages the entire course struc- 
ture for the department, including the definition of new courses in the "course 
repository", editing syllabus details, literature, etc. 

The point of having roles for defining rights is that rights are set for the work 
session when the user logs-in. This makes it possible to display only the links, icons, 
menus, etc. that the sum of rights allows the user to see as a result of his or her role. 
The more -advanced users have much more to choose from in their web browser 
when they log-in, while a guest lecturer has only one link to click - Teaching. 

Role-based administration is an excellent way of solving the dual problem of let- 
ting staff, with only basic computer skills, administrate things they know a lot about 
in real life in a complex IT environment. It has been proved many times that work 
tools modeled from the users' perspective can be less "user-friendly" if they reflect 
the perceptions of the users rather than the models created by systems developers. 

The "portal in the portal" 

Another benefit of the portal model is that for visitors there is no difference, in 
the internal web, the student portal and the external web, between dynamically 
created content, such as course pages, staff home pages and research project pres- 
entations - and "static" information like minutes, contact addresses, FAQ's, etc. To 
manage static content, there is a content-manager module commonly called "the 
portal in the portal," where administrators can create and publish web pages in a 
hierarchical structure. This structure seamlessly integrates with the database-driven 
pages. 

In the figure to the left, links 7-10 and 12 are published dynamically from the 
database. Links 2, 4-6, and 11 are published from the portal in the portal. Link 3 
redirects to the student portal, and the rest are links to external web-sites. 
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The administrators have full control over the order of the links 
and can insert new links anywhere in the menu field. This makes 
it unnecessary to have different web addresses and interfaces for 
different information, making the unified web site a powerful tool. 
Departments using the University's centrally developed student 
portal must have a second web to publish additional information 
such as old exams, information about computer labs, registration, 
and so on. 

Functions in the web 

The following is a short description of the modules in the web, 
viewed mainly from the perspective of internal workflow and 
course management & teaching. Other aspects of the portal's use 
are only mentioned where they impinge on course and teaching 
aspects of the web application. 

Administrator use 

Administrators, or to be correct, users assigned administrative roles on an organizational 
level, do all kinds of work in the web. Initially, an administrator defines the structure 
of courses and modules that is to be given in the forthcoming term, and assigns 
tutors to the courses. Further groundwork includes importing students from the 
central study-administration system, defining seminar groups for courses, and plac- 
ing students in them. 

All courses given each term are defined in the web, which means that all basic 
information about courses - syllabus, tutors & schedules - can be viewed in both 
the internal and student web-portals. 

Tutor use 

When users log-in, they all have access to the Teaching link (Undervisning) in the 
menu. This is the starting point for all day-to-day course management and teaching 
activities. 

If the user is assigned to one or more courses, the drop-down menu will list 
them, making it possible to select the course to work with. When a course is select- 
ed, all links will show data for this course only. Below is a list of the administrative 
and pedagogical tasks tutors can carry out in the courses. 

Messages - (Meddelanden) 

This posts a message on the message board, i.e. the course's start page, to all stu- 
dents in the course. Messages can also be sent by e-mail. Messages are given a start 
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and end date and time, and are automatically posted and removed in strict accord- 
ance with such dates and times. 



Schedule - Schema 

This displays the course schedule. Depending on the role you are assigned in 
the course, you can add "events" to the schedule or just add comments to the event 
you're associated with. Events are any type of activity in the course such as lectures, 
seminars, excursions and exams. 



Tutor info - Larare 

This lists links to the per- 
sonal home pages of those 
who are defined as tutors, lec- 
turers, course leader, etc. 

Students - Studenter 

This lists the students en- 
rolled in the course. There is 
also a facility here for sending 
e-mails to students. 

Attendance list - Nawarolista 
This displays a list of the 
students for classroom use in 
a printer-friendly format. 3 
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Course literature - Kurslitteratur 

This lists the literature for the course. The task of assigning literature from the 
database is done by the course administrator elsewhere in the web. The only thing 
a tutor can do here is to add reading instructions and/or comments to the literature 
for this point of the course. 

Web pages - Documents - Links (Sidor, Dokument, Lankar) 

These three items are used to provide information to students. If tutors want to 
include information web pages for the course, they can do this on one or more Web 
pages. The resulting pages will be visible to students in the course area in the student 



3 The attendance list is one of the examples of the close connections between staff and the development 
team. Administrators had been complaining for years that the tutors submitted ill-written attendance lists, 
making it almost impossible to register results for some students. Now this information is pre-printed and 
students simply check their attendance in a box. 
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portal. Documents is designed in the same way as Web pages, but here the tutor can 
upload complete documents in their original format. 

It is possible to hide pages, documents and links while they are being edited or 
when they are out-dated. It is also possible to hide them from public view, i.e. stu- 
dents will have to log-in to the student portal to be able to see them. 

Forums - Forum 

Any staff member can ask the web administrators for one or more discussion 
forums for a course. The Forums link is where the tutors oversee the students' ac- 
tivities and participate in the discussions. 

The forums are straightforward and easy to use, but they are non-threaded, i.e. 
the web page doesn't show which answer is a reply and which is the start of a new 
thread of the discussion. This has been a draw-back, especially for the distance 
courses, where participation in forum discussions is mandatory and replaces semi- 
nar activities in campus courses. 

Papers - Uppsatser 

If a course has a term paper associated with it, tutors can access the students' 
papers from this link. 

The web application is quite sophisticated in the handling of essays. Most aspects 
of the process are handled on-line and automated, including scheduling, electronic 
distribution, and library classification. The university also subscribes to an anti-pla- 
giarism service, to which the papers are automatically uploaded on delivery from 
the students. 

Exam registration - Tentaanmalan 

This is also a service for the administrative staff Since seats in the central exami- 
nation hall have to be paid for, departments must give ten days notice in order to 
cancel preliminary reservations. This is where the exam administrator can see how 
many students will actually take the exam. There is a link to a form for exam regis- 
tration in the student portal where students register. 

Student use 

The public start page of the student portal shows current messages posted by 
tutors and administrative staff to all students. Students do not have to log-in to 
perform basic tasks, such as checking the schedule, syllabus, or literature for their 
courses. In the navigation menu there are different groups of links that lead to im- 
portant information. 
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Courses - Kurser 

This links to an intermediate page where students choose the type of course they 
want to look at. After selecting the course type, currently History, Distance courses, 
and Masters' courses, the courses for the category are listed, with a link to each 
course's home page. 



All pages for the courses have the same basic menu options - Messages, Syllabus, 



Sche iule, Tutors, Course literature, Document s, Pages, Links, and Library resources. The 
entire content in these pages is read from the database, except Library resources, which 
links to the University Library's resource page for the course. 



General information -Allman studieinformation 

This is where the pages from the Content Management System ("The Portal in 
The Portal") are displayed. In spring term 2006 the links were to course and regis- 
tration dates, information about courses taught in English, information for visiting 
students, studies abroad and Master's courses. 



Exam registration / Exam schedule - Tentaanmalan / Tentaschema) 
If there is a written exam in the course, students must register for it, since the 
department has to pay for seats in the examination hall. The web lets students reg- 
ister for their exams here. It also displays the schedule of forthcoming exams for the 
entire department. 

Log in - (Logga in) 

This lets the student log-in for a personalized view of the web, and to view ma- 
terials accessed through log-in. 



Advantages 

The main advantage of the approach described in this case-study is that it takes 
its starting point at the departmental level - even though there are five departments 
using the web. This makes it possible to develop, in a relatively short time, the exact 
functionality that the users ask for. It also potentially increases the acceptance of the 
web among staff, which is an important factor for its success. In a survey of on-line 
education, nearly 60 percent of senior university administrative officials said that 
obtaining management and faculty support was the greatest challenge in co-ordi- 
nating and conducting distance learning in their institutions. 4 Since students are 
encouraged to use the web for information, it is important for the departments to 
get their tutors to use the web for more than just a calendar of events. 

4 Survey conducted by Acadient, a developer and distributor of online education. More than 400 senior 
university administrators and members of the University Continuing Education Association (UCEA) 
were surveyed. http://wreg.com/Global/story.aspPS = 1777055 
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The task was to create a web that could serve as a platform for all basic work, 
from course definition by administrative staff to uploading of course materials by 
tutors. To use a historiographical term, the web is supposed to take care of minimum 
demands, not optimum norms. Tutors who are used to an LMS have no problem in 
"extending" their courses into Ping Pong, but the basic idea is to deliver enough 
functionality and ease of use so that tutors can do basic course management by 
themselves in the local application. 

Since all information, regardless of its destination, is input via the intranet, there 
are almost no obstacles for tutors to begin to use the "LMS part" of the web. All 
types of information are handled via the same web interface and the same Internet 
address where most of the department's internal messages, seminars, etc. are dis- 
played. 0 

One effect of the "minimum demand" approach is that there is a very tight 
integration between the administrative, pedagogical and information parts of the 
web. In an LMS there would not have been any departmental information, and in 
a purely administrative web there would have been neither downloadable files nor 
discussion forums. Here, all information is exposed in the same web-site, so there is 
only one place you have to visit to get all information from the department. 

Issues and problems 

The biggest problem is the hesitance among teaching staff to use the web. There 
is more than one explanation to this, but at least two factors are worth considering. 
In Sweden, as in many other countries, most of the staff who are enrolled as tutors 
are also researchers and do not consider themselves to be tutors. They consider 
themselves as "researchers who teach." This creates a reluctance to spend too much 
time learning new teaching tools. There is also the question of changing habits - "if 
it isn't broken, why fix it?" Both students and tutors are used to deliver and receive 
information on paper, and there is an infrastructure for this that functions. 

E-mail has made its way into the student-tutor relationship, and many tutors 
embrace this means of communication wholeheartedly. There are some signs that 
the incorporation of the web "as a tool" is on its way, but perhaps not in the History 
Department. If you look at the figures (shown below) for Political Science and the 
Law Department, it is clear that web use is higher there. 6 This is partly a genera- 
tional issue in that younger staff members are more willing to reconsider what tools 
to use than their older colleagues, but also partly a matter of how management has 
worked to spread web use in the organization. 



The start page for all users' web browser is set to the internal web, and this cannot be changed. 
Numbers should be weighted since Political Science has ca. 760 enrolled students and Law ca. 1500, but 
there is nevertheless a significant difference. 
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Administrators 



There are two problems that the administrators often discuss in the twice-yearly 
meetings of the "steering group." One is the lack of quality data from the central 
databases of the University, which causes difficulties because a great deal of "handi- 
work" is needed to place all students in the right courses. There are no standardized 
methods of data access, either for importing students into the courses or for obtain- 
ing current addresses for them. The other problem is the lack of certain modules 
and certain functionality for which there is no funding at the moment. 

Tutors 

The main advantage is also the source of the biggest problem. Since the func- 
tionality for e-learning is quite limited, tutors who wish to expand their on-line 
activities hesitate to do so because this would mean that they have to use another 
platform - in Uppsala's case: Ping Pong. 

There is also the problem of the web becoming a hindrance - when functionality 
is limited, you are content and do not demand better tools. With a large degree of 
streamlining and uniformity that limit what tutors can do, there is little freedom to 
explore individual solutions. 

There have been very few complaints from the tutors. This is probably a result 
of low use rather than a lack of problems. 7 Neither research nor surveys have been 
done on the use of the web among tutors, but low usage is revealed by four indica- 
tors. These are that a) students in a recent survey (see below) complain that there 
are large differences between courses - and even between parts of courses - in the 
use of the web; b) some tutors when asked claim that they "do not have the time" to 
use the web; c) the number of created web pages, links, and documents is not very 
high; and d) the number of messages posted (either to all students or to individual 
courses) is quite low. 

Students 

In February 2006 we sent out around 1100 e-mails to all students who, during 
the fall-term 2005, attended one or more courses in the History Department or 
the Department of Government, inviting them to participate in a survey about the 
use of the student portal. We received 265 responses, of which 66 were from his- 
tory students and 190 from political-science students. This relation in the response 
frequency was expected, since it reflects the difference in both the size of the two 
departments and their use of the web. 

7 Several attempts have been made to inform and educate tutors on the use of the web, but generally at- 
tendance has been low. There is a group of tutors in each department who use the web, but usage is not 
universal. 
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20 
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47 
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625 



Table 1. Links (L), web pages (P), and uploaded documents (D) created by staff in the student 
portal, fall 2003-fall 2005 



Table 2. Messages posted to courses and course moments, jail term 2005. 

Department To all students To Courses 

Courses Messages 

History 3 9 9 

Political Science 27 30 145 



Note: Numbers in the column Courses reflect different courses to which mes- 
sages were posted. ["Course moments" are parts of the course where students 
earn points] 

Most of the questions in the survey concerned usage, opinions about function- 
ality, and how students valued the departments' use of the web for disseminating 
information. 

It is apparent from the results that the student portal is established as the place 
to find information from the departments. One question was "How often do you 
visit the student web?" More than 50 % of the history students' answers and 85 % 
of the political science students' answers were in the first three values (where 1 was 
"several times a week" and 6 was "never"). 

There are differences, though, when you compare results concerning how the 
web is being used to distribute information. Both departments normally use the 
web for schedules and exam registration, but there is a high level of correspondence 
between the lack of messages from the history department and the low frequency 
of students who say that they have used the web to read messages. Since the answer 
reflects opinions as well as facts, it is apparent that the history students do not expect 
to "find" messages on the web. 

78 students from both departments answered the question Which functionality do 
you miss in the web? The answers are interesting in several respects. First, students 
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are not always aware of the de-centralisation of the University. The distinctions are 
blurred between central services such as the study-documentation system, informa- 
tion services like the University Library, and the departments who actually run the 
courses. As a result, several of the students' suggestions concerned posting grades, 
setting up links to the library or subject resources and the like. Secondly, there 
weren't many suggestions for further functionality. Rather, the students criticized 
the tutors for not being active enough in the web, in posting lecture notes and 
presentations ("y ou would expect tutors in the 21 st century to be able to use Power- 
Point, or at least PDFs"). 

Pedagogy 

E-learning facilities are quite limited in this portal, in comparison with brand- 
name Learning Management Systems. On the other hand, it provides certain in- 
teresting advantages that an LMS cannot provide. First and foremost is the fact that 
since all courses - campus, distance, and web-based - are managed here, absolutely 
all students have to visit the web, making it an excellent place for disseminating in- 
formation. And since departments have ceased to hand out schedules and literature 
lists on paper, in many courses, all students have to acquire basic skills in navigating 
the web in order to participate in the courses. If and when tutors add materials, the 
students have no problems accessing them. 




Figure i. Percentage of students who said they have visited web pages to access different types of 
information in the web 
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Materials 



The law regulating digital rights makes it difficult to deliver the full text of mate- 
rials on the net. Since it is illegal to distribute digitized materials on the web if you 
do not hold copyright to them, both the History Department and the Department 
of Political Science do not distribute much course material digitally. This is not a 
shortcoming of the web, but rather is a result of the legal situation. By contrast it is 
quite legal to sell course materials on paper at cost. 

Where it is possible to do so, i.e. when copyright is not a problem, tutors can 
upload course material, or the department can include digital versions of books, ar- 
ticles, etc. in the literature list. Reading instructions, comments, and presentations 
are examples of materials that are often uploaded to the course pages. Tutors who 
lecture on their own research can, of course, also distribute their own papers via the 
course pages. 

Conclusions 

The main aim of the web application in this case study is to provide basic re- 
sources, primarily for administrative purposes, but also for the distribution of mate- 
rials and for disseminating information. 

As was pointed out earlier, the approach has been to meet minimum demands, 
not optimum norms. All the departments' courses are defined, and their basic data 
is always accessible, via the web. 

Although they are not forced to, tutors can use the web to distribute materials 
and communicate with students, thereby making it possible for them to move at 
their own pace towards more fully-fledged web-based learning. 

Available statistics, both from staff usage and students' answers to the on-line sur- 
vey, reflect this. The students' acceptance of the portal as an information tool is far 
more widespread than tutor use would suggest. In most cases either administrative 
staff or the head tutor upload schedules, but after that not very much happens. This 
is especially true for the History Department. It is not one single factor, but rather a 
complex of several factors that together provide an indication of the problems that 
need to be addres sed in best practice in the administrative field. These include: 

— Information has not reached the tutors about functions available in the web 

— Management has not fully appreciated the complexity of the web applica- 
tion 

— Tutors do not want to abandon their traditional way of disseminating infor- 
mation. To be polite, one could say that tutors have embraced e-mail as their 
main technology. 
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— Tutors have not taken the mental step from being consumers of web-based 
information to being producers of web-based information. 8 

— The staff in general are still relatively computer illiterate, and they are thus 
not ready to accept the change. 

— Management has not pushed the use of the web as compulsory. 

— Web developers have been too distant from tutors - and have worked too 
closely with the administrative staff. 

It can nevertheless be noted that: 

— The close co-operation between web developers and administrative staff has 
led to good workflow in the web, following, to a great extent, the workflow 
in the "real world". Concentrating on the web as the information tool has 
provided administrative staff with more time to attend to administrative 
tasks - many fewer students queue for help at the information desk. 9 

— Concentrating on administrative functions and defining all courses in the 
portal has made students ready for an expansion of its use. They are familiar 
with the interface and the design, and are prepared for a wider use of the 
web in e -learning. 



A very obvious example of this is the opinion voiced by a number of researchers that the personal and 
research information at their own department's web is inferior to other departments, even though the 
researchers can now update all such information by themselves. 

This is especially true for the Department of Government and the Law Department, where the portal is 
used more systematically, 
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Edinburgh University and the 12 history tutorials 



David Sephton, Oxford 
Primrose Publishing 

Description of activities 

Edinburgh University does not offer any on-line history courses. However 
they do make extensive use of on-line materials, in particular a series of 12 tutorials. 
Much of this case-study is about these tutorials and the use that the History De- 
partment makes of them. 



Thematic viewpoints: Pedagogy 

The tutorials, as well as most of the 
on-line resources used in the depart- 
ment, are regarded as useful supplemen- 
tary reading and illustrative material. 

Staff are conscious of the drawbacks 
of both the 12 tutorials and much of the 
on-line material, in that it does not get 
revised and updated in the light of expe- 
rience and is not reworked with advances 
in technology. Lack of finance is a major 
cause of this. 

Tutors tend to stress the fact, often 
missed by their funders, that the use of 
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on-line material does not save academic labour. What it does is to intensify the 
learning experience. In fact it often requires much more work for the academic 
staff. 

The way the department uses the 12 tutorials is this: for the course on "Social 
History Two" the tutor will send an e-mail to his/her students, at a certain point in 
the course, saying: "Before my seminar next week, study tutorial number 12 "Ur- 
banisation in Britain 1780-1914". 

The students then access the tutorial and read whichever items within it are 
relevant. 

Materials 

The tutorials were developed by a consortium of 15 UK universities and com- 
pleted in 2001. They are on 12 CDs. A full set of CDs entitled "Core Resources for 
Historians" was then distributed free of charge to all UK Universities and Institu- 
tions of Higher Education. One of the History Department staff has contributed 
to these tutorials. 

Edinburgh University have put all 12 tutorials on their web-site together with 
a colourful title screen - which may have been taken from the CDs. The history 
tutors make good use of some of the tutorials in their courses. The titles of the 12 
tutorials are: 



An 18 th Century Town 
Social Aspects of Industrialisation 
French Revolution: the people enter politics 
British Industrial Growth 
Great Powers & the Division of Europe 1944- 
1949 

Migration and Population Change: the early 

modern English town 
The Papacy, Religious Change and Church 

Reform 1049-1125 




Mass Politics and the Revolution of 1848 
Women's suffrage: Enfranchising women: 
1789-1945 

Women's History: Major themes from the enlightenment to the second world 
war 

The Protestant Reformation, Religious Change & the people of 16 th Century 
Europe 

Urganisation in Britain 1780-1914 
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Each of the 12 subjects offers an ex- 
tensive range of texts for the student to 
access. A list of contents of one of these 
is given at the end of this paper. 

TLTP 

A full set of these history course- 
ware CDs can be obtained from the 
History Courseware Consortium at 
Glasgow University. They are known 
as the "TLTP Modern History Tutori- 
als". TLTP has a web-site which pro- 
vides much background information. 

Other resources 

Tutors in the history department 
make use of a variety of on-line data- 
bases and resources, depending on the 
course involved. For the "ESH Disser- 
tation and Project Preparation 3 rd year 
Honours Course", one tutor gets stu- 
dents to study the Proceedings of the 
Old Bailey in London and the Charles 
Booth Online Archive. They also ac- 
cess a variety of image databases and the 
Census Online. 

Another tutor encourages students 
to access the newly-published "DNB 
Online" (Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy) for studying British and Scot- 
tish history — and to some extent early 
American history too. 

Use is also made of SCRAN (Scot- 
tish Cultural Resources Network) which is a museum and object- based resource, 
as well as the on-line edition of "The Statistical Accounts of Scotland". 

Administration 

The tutorials were simply installed on the University's web-site from the 12 
CDs. A colourful access-page has been inserted. 
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Platforms 



The tutorials are accessed by students simply by going into the web-site and 
typing their UserName and Password. The tutorials can be accessed using any 
browser. 

Language 

The tutorials are in English. 

Quality 

The tutors make regular use of the material and appear to be pleased with its 
quality. However they are disappointed that it does not get revised and updated. 

List of topics 

The tutorial on the French Revolution includes papers on the following topics: 
References 

Web-page: The Urbanization of Britain - Overview 
Web-page: Title screen of 12 tutorials 

The following members of the School of Classics & History, Edinburgh University 
Professor Robert Anderson, Head of Department 
Bob Morris, tutor 
Alexander Murdoch, tutor 
Shane Ewen, tutor 
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Alllearn: consortium of Oxford, Yale & Stanford 



David Sephton, Oxford 
Primrose Publishing 

Description of activities 

This is a series of on-line history courses offered on a web-site called Alllearn 
developed by a consortium of the universities of Oxford, Yale and Stanford. 

Thematic viewpoints: Peadagogy 

The courses are offered on-line to students anywhere in the world. They were 
created by history tutors at the three universities. Courses are also offered in 15 
other subject areas. 

Materials 

The courses vary in length from 3 
to 10 weeks. There are one-week taster 
courses so that students can try them out 
before committing themselves to the full 
course. 

The cost of the courses varies, from 
100 euros for a 3-week course to 700 
euros for a 10-week course. In addition, 
students have to pay between 20 and 60 
euros for materials. 

The courses often include the use of: 
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multimedia 
discussion groups 
web-casts of lectures 



Students have to commit themselves to spending between 5 and 9 hours per 
week: 

— 3-4 hours per week on reading, and on watching, or listening to, lectures 

— 2-3 hours per week in on-line discussion and chat sessions 

At the end of the course students have to pass an examination or submit a paper 
of 6-8 pages. 

The Alllearn courses offered for history 

The American West 10 weeks 

The West has been at the center of dreams - and nightmares - since conquista- 
dors landed on these shores. Learn about the West that doesn't make it into cowboy 
movies or landscape photos. 

History of Nature 10 weeks 

Understanding the social origin of our environmental situation and responding 
to it constructively. 

The Intellectual Making of the Modern World 10 weeks 

Explore the sources of the world-transforming intellectual movement that con- 
tinues to shape our thoughts and lives today. 
Lessons in Leadership 9 weeks 

How do our modern beliefs about leadership fare when viewed through histo- 
ry's lens? By examining the lives of some of our greatest political leaders, this course 
considers the principles that define leadership in its many forms. 

Pompeii 3 weeks 

Rediscover the history, art and culture of an ancient civilization suspended in 
time with this interactive study of Pompeii. 
The U.S.Constitution 8 weeks 

What would the founding fathers have to say about today's burning political 
questions, including the question of same-sex marriage? Professor Jack Rakove, 
winner of the Pulitzer Prize, provides the answers. 

World War II and the World it made 19 weeks 

Not simply an historical event, consider how the War continues to affect us cul- 
turally, and economically. 

Archaeology for Amateurs 8 weeks 
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What is archaeology, and what can we learn of our history through excavation? 
Learn about archaeology through a study of the golden age of Crete - and its abrupt 
and mysterious end. 

Administration 

The courses are all listed on-line and students simply apply to follow the course 
of their choice. The courses are administered by individual history tutors from the 
three universities. 

Platforms 

The courses are accessible to students simply by applying to take part. 
Course Experience: 

All courses are developed by faculty from Oxford, Stanford, and Yale Universi- 
ties. Day-to-day activities — discussions and chat sessions — are led by online 
instructors who are subject-matter experts and have been recommended by the 
professors. 

Students participate in ongoing online discussions by posting thoughts about 
the materials covered in the course, receiving instructor feedback, and debating 
with classmates. 

Live chats, hosted by the online instructor, are regularly scheduled, hour-long 
online sessions that bring the class together for real-time discussions. 

Credit Requirements: 

AllLearn courses created by Stanford University may be taken for Stanford Con- 
tinuing Studies credit. Students are required to actively participate in the course 
by taking part in discussions on the message boards and in live chats. They will 
also need to either submit a 6- to 8- page paper or complete a final exam at 
the end of the course. Each student's participation and written materials will be 
evaluated by the online instructor in order to determine credit. 
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Time Commitment: 

TOTAL: 5 to 9 hours per week 

• 3 to 4 hours completing the reading assignments and watching or listening to 
the lectures 

• 2 to 3 hours participating in online discussion and live chat 

Ad Additional time may be devoted to viewing of popular films about World War 
II 



Online Instructor: 



Day-to-day and week-by-week course activities are facilitated by credentialed 
subject-matter experts and experienced teachers. They maintain discussion 
boards and coordinate the overall course experience. 



Language 

The courses are in English and students have to submit their work in English. 



References 



The Allleam web-site: iAfww.alllearn.com 
Alllearn web-page: Alllearn Course catalogue 
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"Geschichte Online" 

An Austrian pilot project in e-learning and history 

Raphaela Averkorn 
University of Siegen 

Description 

At institutions of higher education in Austria, e-learning is frequently used in many 
courses in the social sciences and the humanities. At the University of Vienna a 
special e-learning centre has been set up. 1 Nowadays e-learning figures prominently 
in academic discussion and will in the future be used more and more in higher 
education. Many universities have acquired learning platforms and will start train- 
ing their staff as they are doing at the University of Vienna. Following the require- 
ments of the Bologna Process, universities are now in the process of revising their 
curricula and restructuring their study programmes. This offers an opportunity to 
introduce new teaching and new learning methods and this in turn opens the door 
for e-learning. Most institutions are opting for blended learning. In this paper we 
will concentrate on one example of e-learning: in history and the cultural sciences. 
The pilot project Tuning Educational Structures in Europe 2 gives some prominence 
to e-learning in history. 

Some years ago the Austrian government began to encourage the use of e- 
learning in the universities and the so-called universities of applied sciences and 

1 For further information concerning e-learning and related teaching and research activities at the Univer- 
sity of Vienna see http://elearningcenter.univie.ac.at. For the importance of e-learning see Arich-Gerz, 
Bruno, Der Galatea-Effekt, in: Forschung & Lehre, 7, 2006, 378-380 and Kleimann, Bernd / Wannemach- 
er, Klaus, Es geht nicht mehr ohne. E-Learning als Element der Hochschulentwicklung, in: Forschung 
& Lehre 7, 2006, 372-374. This discusses the current situation in Germany which can be compared with 
Austria where e-learning is also becoming more and more an essential teaching tool. 
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launched a special initiative by inviting tenders for two projects. 3 The one which 
will be presented here was approved as a result. It was funded for two years, from 
2002 till November 2004, by the Austrian Ministry of Education, Science and Cul- 
ture (Bundesministerium fur Bildung, Wissenschaft und Kultur). This was done 
within the framework of the initiative "New Media in Teaching at Universities and 
Universities of Applied Sciences in Austria". 4 A total of 25 different projects were 
approved for financing in a variety of subject areas. 5 The funding amounted in total 
to 280,000 euros. In contrast to many other pilot projects in e-learning, the future of 
this project is now guaranteed. Since 2005 it has been financially supported by the 
University of Vienna. The person currently in charge is Franz X. Eder, professor in 
the Institute of Economic and Social History. 6 

During the pilot phase the project was lead by a consortium of partners whose 
project heads were Alois Ecker and Franz X. Eder from the Institute of Economic 
and Social History and Wolfgang Schmale from the Institute of History, all three 
working at the University of Vienna. Partners from other Austrian universities took 
part in the project. There were also project members 7 from other German-speak- 
ing countries, namely the University of Basel in Switzerland and the University of 
Munich in Germany. 

2 Tuning Educational Structures in Europe. Final report. Pilot Project - Phase 1, ed. by Julia Gonzalez and 
Robert Wagenaar, University of Deusto - University of Groningen 2003, Bilbao 2003 (downloadable 
http://unideusto.org/tuningeu/ [21.7.2006]); Tuning Educational Structures in Europe II. Universities' 
Contribution to the Bologna Process, ed. by Julia Gonzalez and Robert Wagenaar, University of Deusto 
- University of Groningen 2005, Bilbao 2005 (downloadable http://unideusto.org/tuningeu/ [21.7.2006]). 
Tuning Educational Structures in Europe. The Subject Area History, ed. by Cliohnet, Pisa 2005. 

3 See the publication Neue Medien in der Lehre an Universitaten und Fachhochschulen in Osterreich, ed. 
by Andrea Ecker, Felicitas Pflichter, Angela Weilguny, Vienna 1998 (downloadable http://www.bmbwk. 
gv.at/universitaeten/pin/nml/nnil_rahmenkonzept.xml [1.8.2006] and the download of the English ver- 
sion New Media in teaching at universities and polytechnics in Austria http://www.bmbwk.gv.at/medien- 
poo/4421/new_media.pdf [1.8.2006]). 

4 Concerning this initiative sponsored by the ministry see http://www.nml.at and concerning the project 
description of "Geschichte Online" see http://serverprojekt.fli-johannaeum.at/sp/index.php?n=zrgon 
[1.8.2006]. Several authors and members of the project have discussed its issues, see Eder, Franz X. /Fuchs, 
Eduard, Lernmodelle und Neue Medien. Historisches Lernen und Lehren am Beispiel „Geschichte On- 
line" (GO), in: Geschichte und Informatik. Histoire et Informatique, 15, 2004, ed. by Angelika Epple and 
Peter Haber, Bern 2004, 163-181; Hodel, Jan, Historische Online-Kompetenz. Uberlegungen zu einem 
hybriden Kompetenzmodell, Geschichte und Informatik. Histoire et Informatique, 15, 2004, ed. by An- 
gelika Epple and Peter Haber, Bern 2004, 139-161; Rrameritsch, Jakob, Geschichte(n) im Hypertext. Von 
Prinzen, DJS und Dramaturgen, in: Geschichte und Informatik. Histoire et Informatique, 15, 2004, ed. 
by Angelika Epple and Peter Haber, Bern 2004, 33-55. 

3 Concerning this project see http://www.gescliichte-online.at and also the final evaluaton of the entire 
project Neue Medien in der Lehre - Erfahrungen der ersten Etappe, ed. by BMBWK et. al., Vienna 2003 
and especially concerning "Geschichte Online" see Fuchs, Eduard, Fachliche/Thematische Netzwerke als 
Motor fur Kompetenz und Innovation, in: Neue Medien in der Lehre - Erfahrungen der ersten Etappe, 
ed. by BMBWK et. al., Vienna 2003, 29-31 (downlodable www.bmbwk.gv.at/niedienpool/10780/neueme- 
dien.pdf [1.8.2006]. 

6 For a general project description see also http://www.e-teaching.org/referenzbeispiele/. 

7 Concerning further members of the project and the different tasks see below chapter "Administration". 
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The "Geschichte Online" project was created at the University of Vienna. Its 
aim is to introduce history students to the basics of scientific work and information 
search. 8 It is designed as an on-line self-study course not directly linked to any fixed 
course programme. It can be used flexibly by teachers wishing to link it to their own 
specific course. 

The target groups are history students, at beginner and advanced level, and also 
graduates, at German-speaking universities in Austria, Switzerland and Germany. 
Students in vocational training and doctoral students would also find these courses 
valuable. The co-ordinators would like to have participants from national and in- 
ternational history networks as well as teachers and pupils from secondary schools. 
Access to the project courses is free and there are no password-protected areas, so it 
encourages the creation of a vast community of users. 9 




Pedagogy 

Since the 1980s the history departments at the Universities of Vienna, Graz, 
Innsbruck, Linz and Salzburg had been using computers and new media in their 
teaching - though mainly for analysing source material. They were therefore re- 
ally interested in submitting a proposal to create a pilot project and to set up a net- 
work. 10 

Being an innovative and interdisciplinary e-learning project, "Geschichte On- 
line" was intended to meet the demands of the new curriculum in Austrian univer- 
sities which require the integration and use of new media and technical skills. It was 
designed for courses in the fields of history and cultural studies. 



Hodel, Online Kompetenz, 158s. 

Eder/Fuchs, Lernmodelle, 171 and http://www.geschichte-online.at click „English Info". 
Fuchs, Netzwerke, 29. 
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It seeks to standardize methods of working and to create basic tools suitable for 
teaching and research. Using the latest techniques, the project members created 
modules geared to research and research results in the fields of history and the 
cultural sciences. They built up a national network of specialists in teaching, and in 
those disciplines. They aimed at parallel use of the modules by different institutions 
based on the idea of "training the trainers". It included an evaluation of the pilot 
phase. 11 

The project consists of four modules which are not linked and which can be 
studied independently. Neither the modules nor their related courses form a spe- 
cific programme but can be used in class and in normal courses based on blended 
learning. Modules 1 to 3 can be used as self-study courses on their own. 

The project is clearly structured. The introductory screen of the overall project 
sets out the main areas: 1. Introduction; 2. Modules (1, 2, 3, 4); 3. Glossary (con- 
cepts, symbols); 4. Search; 5. Partners; 6. Imprint; 7. Information in English. 

"Modules" consists of four different sections, the first three having a similar in- 
ternal structure. Each module contains several sections which are sub-divided into 
various learning activities. Module 4 combines 7 different courses. These permit 
demonstration of the different ways in which the hypertext creator can be used. 

Module 1: "Introduction to scientific work in historical studies" 

Module 2: "Literature and information research on the web about histori- 
cal sciences and other specialist studies in history and culture" 

Module 3: "History teaching" 

Module 4: "Hypertext creator". 



Brief description of module 1 : "Introduction to scientific work in 
historical studies" 

This module was created by Franz X. Eder and his team at the university of 
Vienna. It explains, in detail, different ways of doing scientific work. Students learn 
how to write a scientific essay, an abstract, a paper and a review, and how to give 
an oral presentation. The module consists of 8 units: I. Scientific work; II. Top- 
ics and questions; III. Writing scientific texts; IV Reading and documentation, V 
Annotating and quotation rules; VI. Written presentations; VII. Oral presentations; 
VIII. First steps in reading sources. Each unit is sub-divided into between 5 and 
9 learning activities, contains exercises and provides a short hand-book which is 
downloadable as a PDF file. It also offers a feed-back questionnaire which can be 
used for evaluation. Students are asked to fill it in and send it back to the organisers. 

11 Concerning the project evaluation see chapter "Quality assessment of courses" below. 
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The student can work in two ways: either doing the exercises, or skipping them. 
An indication is given of how long each unit should take. This might vary from 30 
minutes, without exercises, to an hour, with exercises. In some units, 5 to 10 hours 
if the exercises are attempted. 




Brief description of module 2: "Literature and information research" 

Like module 1, this module was also developed by Franz X. Eder and his team 
at the University of Vienna. It aims to provide the basic skills needed for doing 
research successfully on the web in the fields of historical sciences and other his- 
torical-cultural studies. The module consists of two units: I. Searching literature, 
and II: Searching information. These are divided into a number of activities. Unit I 
contains eleven activities; unit II five. 
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Brief description of module 3: "Teaching history" 

This module was developed by Alois Ecker and his team at the University of 
Vienna and is designed for students doing teacher-training. It seeks to provide the 
basics in training possibilities in the teaching of history. The module consists of 
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four units: I. Introduction and theory; II. Planning of teaching units; III. Media and 
teaching; IV Network of history teaching. Each unit is divided into between 3 and 
7 separate activities. 




Brief description of module 4: "Hypertext creator" 

The co-ordinator of this module was Wolfgang Schmale who is also one of the 
directors of the whole project. Several other staff members were also involved in its 
creation. It is an easy-to-use tool for general use. Some examples have been devel- 
oped in recent years. 12 So far several pilot courses have been created. Like the whole 
course material, it is available free of charge. 

All the courses are in German although some source material is also available in 
French. In "Parliaments, Human-, Civil- and Women's Rights in the French Revo- 
lution" certain material is available in both languages. The courses are not linked. 
They are in the form of prototypes which have been used at different times by a 
number departments in Austrian universities. They serve as examples and models 
for further courses which could be developed in the future. The courses demon- 
strate different ways in which the hypertext creator can be used. Basically they all 
follow the same pattern. 

The home page of each course has a similar web-design using individual illus- 
trations or images but offering the following sections: "Search", "Home", "Con- 
texts" (texts and materials), "Attributes" (explanations and additions relating to the 
texts and materials), "About" (a short description of the project), "Imprint", "Print" 

1_ Concerning the technical aspects see chapter "Platforms" below. 
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and "Site-map". 13 The course material can be found in "Contexts" and "Attributes". 
"About" gives a short summary of the course content. "Site -map" is an extremely 
useful section for getting an overview of the available material. 




Courses available in Module 4: 

1. "Introductory course on using the hypertext creator" 

2. "Parliament, Human-, Civil- and Women's Rights in the French Revolution" 

3. "Paper sucks, get connected. Hypertext: Theory and practice for students in 
Humanities and Cultural Studies" 

4. "Europe - Iconography" 

5. "Places full of memories" of National Socialism in Innsbruck and Seefeld" 

6. "Auxiliary Sciences Networks" 

7. "18 th century - interdisciplinary research and teaching in Austria". 

The first course "Introductory course concerning the use of the hypertext crea- 
tor" is intended mainly for course developers. It gives examples of existing courses 
(see courses 2 to 6) and illustrates how an e-learning course can be constructed. 
Model course-syllabuses are included. 14 

The second course is intended for students and was created by Tanja Buzek, one 
of the project members, with the help of her students, who added further texts 
during the pilot phase in a special course which took place in 2003. The purpose 
of the course is to support content-centred on-line teaching. It presents a hypertext 
network with more than 100 texts and other media material. 15 

The third course "Paper sucks, get connected. Hyper-text: Theory and practice 
for students in Humanities and Cultural Studies" was taught for the first time in the 
summer semester 2003 in the Department of History. This course is in the field of 

13 For further details see for example the screen-shots and webpage. The section "sitemap" is only available 
in some courses. 

14 See http://liypertextcreator.univie.ac.at/ident.php?ident=SYS_START [20.5.2006]. 

15 See http://revolution.imivie.ac.at/ident.php?ident= SYS START [20.5.2006] . 
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informatics and media. It was developed by Jakob Krameritsch (Vienna). The target 
group were students mainly in the second semester of their course. Students had to 
write an essay and draft definitions and biographies, and insert the texts into a data- 
base. A network of more than 150 texts is now available proving that even students 
at the beginning of their studies are capable of using such tools. 16 

WrtftTexT H aiBUDWrtlf (IV: SoS» A3 & {14: Kranwtech fi Manna* ) 
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See http://papersucks.imivie.ac.at/ident.php?ident=SYS_START [10.6.2006]. C£ as well the contribution 
of Krameritsch, Geschichte(n). This course was developed by specialist staff who are also working on an- 
other e-learning project called www.pastperfect.at which is directed by Wolfgang Schmale. It was created 
by him in collaboration with Jakob Krameritsch and other team members. The project "pastperfect.at" 
received a special distinction in 2004. In 2004 they received the Medida Prix in the section "encourage- 
ment and audience price". The very innovative and extremely interesting project pastperfect.at aims at 
contextualising European history between 1492 and 1558. This project is directed by Wolfgang Schmale 
and includes about 700 contributions written by about 50 specialists. The Medida Prix which has been 
in existence since 2000 encourages innovations in the field of new media and education. Higher educa- 
tion institutions from all German-speaking countries (Germany, Switzerland and Austria) are allowed to 
participate. For further details and a list of the price winning projects see http://medida.prix.de. 
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The fourth course, "Europe - Iconography" was developed by Wolfgang Schmale 
in the Institute of History at the University of Vienna It was run during the sum- 
mer semester 2004 in a course called "Europe - Iconography in Vienna". Students 
had the task of retrieving, from different places in Vienna, source material linked 
to the idea of Europe, and then to describe it. Information was collected about dif- 
ferent neighbourhoods and places, and about works of art, and then described in a 
variety of ways. 17 




The fifth course "Places full of memories of National Socialism in Innsbruck and 
Seefeld" was developed in 2004 by Horst Schreiber, who specializes in the teaching 
of history at the University of Innsbruck. He worked in close collaboration with 
students in the fields of history, social sciences and political sciences enrolled in the 
teacher-training course. It was linked to another project, "National Socialism and 
the Holocaust. Memory and Presence" which was funded by the Austrian Federal 
Ministry of Education, Science and Culture. It was also directed by Horst Schreiber. 
Students wrote short texts and collected material about the "places full of memories" 
of National Socialism in the towns of Innsbruck and Seefeld. This material can also 
be used in secondary schools. 18 

The sixth course "Auxiliary Sciences. Networks" was developed by Georg Vo- 
geler and Julian Holzapfl at the University of Munich. It was given in summer 
2004 in the History Department at the University of Munich. It gives an internal 
view of the development of auxiliary sciences in history and related disciplines like 
palaeography, chronology, genealogy, heraldry, and numismatics. It also lists famous 
researchers and research centres 19 in different periods from the Middle Ages to the 
20 th century. 

17 See http://europa.univie.ac.at/ident.php?ident=SYS_START [20.5.2006]. 

18 See http://zeitgeschichte.univie.ac.at/ident.php?ident=SYS_START [20.5.2006]. 
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The seventh course, "18 th century - interdisciplinary research and teaching in 
Austria" was tested for the first time in the academic year 2004/05 by staff special- 
izing in the 18 th century at the universities of Vienna, Graz, Innsbruck, Klagenfurt 
and Salzburg. The general topic was "Semiotics of changes in the country-side and 
towns in the 18 th century". It had both a European and a global perspective with 
examples from towns in China and elsewhere. 20 

The courses created for this pilot project are extremely useful. They also meet 
the requirements proposed by the Tuning Educational Structures Project. A com- 
parison with the catalogue of competences elaborated by the Tuning Project, which 
was specifically designed for the subject History, shows that the competences men- 
tioned for the first and second cycles can be acquired with these modules. 21 

19 See http://iietzwerk.univie.ac.at/ident.php?ident=SYS_START [20.5.2006]. 

20 This course obviously forms part of the project but was produced later and not added to the official web- 
site. It is available on the web-site of the Department. For the course and the material see http://ferstel. 
univie.ac.at/ident.php?size=_small&lid=l&ident=SYS_START [10.8.2006]. 
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Materials 



The project is web-based. No use is made of CD-Roms. The material was put 
straight onto the web. Several units contain exercises presented as an animation or 
in other ways. Basic information about many of the units can be downloaded in the 
form of little handbooks for teaching and learning purposes. They are in PDF-for- 
mat. They include information research in libraries, digital data-bases, help in writ- 
ing papers, making presentations in class, teaching tools, and short abstracts about 
the history of media - as well as much useful material for students. In the main, 
the material has to be consulted on-line (sources, texts, images, pictures, different 
media) and then be linked together. In module 4 the thematic pilot courses do not 
offer downloadable material. Sometimes course material is given both in German 
and in a foreign language, such as the course on the French Revolution. In general, 
each course offers 100 to 150 texts and other items. 



Administration 

During the pilot phase the project was co-ordinated by Alois Ecker and Franz 
X. Eder in the Institute of Economic and Social History, and Wolfgang Schmale in 
the Institute of History, at the University of Vienna. Eduard Fuchs was the project 
manager; and Jakob Krameritsch was responsible for evaluation and training. Vari- 
ous people were in charge of web design and the technical realisation of the project. 
Other tutors, researchers and staff members were responsible for developing the 
content. 22 

21 See especially The History Subject Area, 45 which gives a list of 30 subject specific skills and compe- 
tences. 

22 For the administrative part of the project see http://gonline.univie.ac.at/info_engl. php?id=4 
[25.07.2006]. 
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Project partners are the Institute of Austrian Historical Research (University of 
Vienna), the Institute of Economic, Social and Entrepreneurial History (University 
of Graz), the Institute of History (University of Innsbruck), the Institute of His- 
tory (University of Klagenfurt), Institute of History (University of Salzburg), the 
Institute of Art History and Cultural Studies / the Pedagogy of Arts / the History 
of Culture and Ideas (University of Applied Arts Vienna), the Austrian Society for 
18 th Century Research (Vienna), Historikum (University of Basel, Switzerland) and 
Historical Seminar (University of Munich, Germany). 

The best way to get information about the project and its courses is the official 
web-site of the project (http://www.geschichte-online.at). It provides general and 
detailed information - though not about the course on the 18 th century. At present 
this can be found on the web-site of the department in charge of the project. 23 Brief 
information is also available in English. 

A special consortium of various members has been established to promote the 
new project and to establish links with other institutions in related fields of exper- 
tise like museums and archives. 

Platforms 

The project co-ordinators chose a platform developed by VanGogh TV 24 (VGTV), 
an international association of curators, artists, technicians and programmers. It has 
been in operation since 1986. They are known world-wide, having been involved in 
projects in a number of countries. In 1997 they created the Virtual Museum System 
(VMS). This has been widely used, as in the Sprengel Museum in Hanover and in 
a project with the University of Applied Arts in Vienna 25 which is a partner in the 
"Geschichte Online" project. 

"Geschichte Online" uses their Virtual Museum System 5 (VMS 5), a database 
and editing system which VanGogh TV specially adapted for this project. It is easy 
to use and is very flexible in its editing and administrative routines. 26 

With this content-management system it was possible to develop a hypertext cre- 
ator which is a special teaching and learning program. It enables tutors and students 
to create courses. 27 It is an open-source data-base and editing management system 
using MySQL. It includes a linked interface selector to generate web-pages. 28 

23 For this course see http://univie.ac.at/hist-e-kult/node/l 10. 

24 Eder/Fuchs, Lernmodelle, 172. 

2d For further details see the web presentation of this association which was founded in 1986, as a project 
group of the Ponton European Media Art Lab: http://www.vaiigoghtv.org/vgtv.php?sid = 41&lid= 1. 

26 Another Austrian e-learning project named "pastperfect.at" and also directed by Wolfgang Schmale (Uni- 
versity of Vienna) which aims at presenting the history and culture of the 16* century is using a similar 
platform (see above note 16 for further details on the project). This project is using as a platform the 
content management system "Virtual Museum System" (VMS) developed by VanGogh TV because this 
system seemed to be the most suitable for the purpose. For further details see Krameritsch, Geschichte(n), 
48s. 
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Students doing these courses need normal computer equipment and software as 
well as internet access, a web-browser, software to read and download PDF files, a 
flash-and- shockwave player and media player. 



Language and intercultural issues 

All modules in the project are in German. The target group for these courses 
are German-speaking students, mainly in Austria, Germany and Switzerland. Many 
participating historians are specialists in the field of cultural studies. Courses in the 
fourth module "Prototypes" in particular deal with intercultural issues. The course 
on the French Revolution ("Parliament, Human-, Civil- and Women's Rights in the 
French Revolution") and the course on the 18 th century ("18 th century - interdisci- 
plinary research and teaching in Austria") analyse intercultural aspects and problems, 
including the situation in France in its relations with other European countries. It 
also discusses life in the 18 th century in different parts of the Austrian Empire and 
compares European towns with those in China. 



Quality assessment of courses 

Evaluation and quality assurance is one of the fundamental concerns of "Ge- 
schichte Online". The first use of each module, as well as each subsequent use, 
includes an evaluation based on "training-the-trainer". From the beginning of the 
project, as well as in the pilot and construction phases, the modules were examined 
and evaluated by students and tutors in about 25 different history courses. This was 
done by the seven partners in Vienna, Innsbruck, Graz, Linz and Salzburg who used 
the modules in their regular classes. On-line evaluation questionnaires are included 
in the learning units of modules 1, 2 and 3 and students are asked to fill them in. 

Based on the evaluation results the modules were modified and updated. Each 
partner had the task of evaluating the modules, and to test them in different classes. 
The partners were also responsible for training other tutors in how to use the mod- 
ules and they undertook to use the modules in their institutions at the end of the 
pilot phase. They had to ensure the continuity of the project. To do this the partners 
organised workshops and information meetings to help colleagues to get acquainted 
with the programme. 29 An external evaluation was also done by three international 
specialists during the pilot phase. 30 



Krameritsch, Geschichte(n), 52-55 and, as an example, http://hypertextcreator.univie.ac.at. 

For further details see the official web-site of the well-known Swedish company MySQL AB and their 

products http ://www.mysql.com. 

Eder/Fuchs, Lemmodelle, 172 briefly mentions the evaluation process. For further details see especially 

Fuchs, Fachliche/Thematische Netzwerke, 29ss. 

See http://e-teaching.org/referenzbeispiele/ for further details. 
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Assessment of students 



The project offers four modules each containing a number of courses. They 
are not linked to form a coherent, integrated whole that can be used as the basis 
for a regular course. Each can be used independently by students to increase their 
understanding of a particular subject. Modules 1, 2 and 3 are particularly useful as 
they help to broaden the appreciation of historical and cultural sciences, give access 
to information and provide training in research techniques. No special assessment 
is intended in these courses. Students can follow the instructions, search for a suit- 
able answer and then access themselves the correct results given at the end. There 
they can find an on-line self-assessment. If these courses are used as part of normal 
university teaching, it is up to the tutors how they assess individual students. If the 
course forming part of module 4 is used in class, the tutor decides how best to assess 
the students. 

Because they do not form part of a regular course of study, no credits are given. It 
is intended that these courses, or parts of them, be integrated within regular courses 
in the way that seems most appropriate to the tutors for their particular students. 

Conclusion 

As an innovative e-learning pilot project for history „Geschichte Online" is 
clearly very useful as it can be used in an open environment in a wide variety of 
blended learning courses or for independent study. It covers many periods, and 
many different topics. The introductory course on the use of the hypertext creator 
enables anyone interested to start their own project. 

As it is not related to any fixed study programme, the open environment allows 
multiple use in first-cycle and second -cycle degree courses and even as a refresher 
course at the beginning of the third cycle. Another advantage is that no payment is 
involved and the materials can be freely used. In contrast to many other e-learning 
projects which have to stop after the initial period through lack of funding, this 
project is secure because the University of Vienna has taken over responsibility to 
continue and enlarge it. It is hoped that, in the near future, more courses in history 
and cultural studies will use the materials or create new courses based on them 
which can be integrated into the local curriculum. It is certain that blended learn- 
ing is going to play an ever more prominent part in class-room work in universities 
- and hopefully in schools as well. 
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The Ugla web at the University of Iceland 



Peter Knutar, Uppsala University 



This case covers the "learning web" at the University of Iceland in Reykjavik. It is 
aptly named Ugla (Owl). It is a centrally developed web portal that is available for all 
faculties, departments, and teachers at the university to use. Since the portal was not 
developed specifically for the History Department but for the university as a whole, 
this study has been done mainly with the help of the teaching Centre. 




Figure i. Ugla start page: the teacher's view 
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There are many similarities with the Uppsala case (see p. 56-70) : Ugla was de- 
veloped in-house, it started off as an administrative system and all courses can use it. 
But since it is a central system, it is better integrated with other central IT systems 
such as the course administration system, personnel and student catalog . As a result, 
rather than a detailed description of Ugla as a web, this study will concentrate on 
the administrative aspects from the teacher's standpoint. Comparisons will be made 
with the Uppsala case. 

Background 

The development of Ugla resulted from of a suggestion, by the software de- 
velopers at Reiknistofnun, the central IT unit, that the university should develop an 
intranet. Some teachers had been using WebCT, and there had been other activities 
in the LMS area, but the idea was to collect as much functionality as possible in a 
common platform. After conducting inquiries it was decided that the IT depart- 
ment should develop the educational part of an intranet, but hang fire on the other 
parts. 

The inquiry had identified as target groups for the web application: course ad- 
ministrators, faculty offices, students, and teachers - in that order. It was decided 
that since the teachers' experience with ICT tools was limited, it would be better to 
implement a solution that could serve as an information tool for administrators and 
students, assuming that teachers would start using it when their skills increased. 

Ugla was introduced in 2005. Administrators began to use the system as soon as 
it was available, and students used it to obtain course information. A few teachers 
had experience with ICT tools and others had distributed information and materi- 
als via web pages but, in general, competence was low. Therefore it was somewhat 
surprising that acceptance and use within this group increased rapidly - within the 
first year most of the teachers had begun to log-in to the system. 

At present (2005/06) the project group for Ugla consists of five representatives 
- one from course administration, one from faculty administration, two from teach- 
er education, and one from the central software development group. There is no 
student representation. The development group consists of five people, including one 
project leader. 

Design and modules 

The platform was built using Linux as the operating system, an Apache Web 
server, Informix database, and the PHP programming language. It is built in a mod- 
ular form, consisting of about 150 different parts ranging from small "channels", 
such as the local weather forecast, to fully-fledged management modules such as 
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surveys. There are too many modules to list here, but a few that are interesting and 
useful will be mentioned. 

Teacher use 

The starting page for teachers was shown in Figure 1. The main page is designed 
to give an overview, to provide instant access to tools and to indicate if there has 
been activity on any of the courses that the teacher is assigned to. There are four 
"quick info" boxes, My courses, My Group Projects, News and Announcements, and Recent 
documents, discussions and links. All boxes contain dynamic content, read from the 
database, and are updated as soon as any activity has taken place. 

The information on the first page is also accessible in different places on the 
Ugla web, but the reason for collecting all relevant information on just one web 
page is that users should not have to navigate a lot to get an overview of "what is 
going on" in the web. 

Course management 

Administrators it the departments do not have to define courses in Ugla. The 
learning and teaching module - My Courses - is meant to contain links to informa- 
tion about all aspects of every course. Since the modules read data directly from the 
database, information is visible in the module and the course is ready to use in Ugla 
as soon as the respective entries are made in the administartion module. This has 
been a key factor in minimizing initial obscurities for teachers new to the system. 

When teachers log-in, they can click the link "My Courses" to access their cours- 
es. After selecting the course that they want to administer, they get access to all the 
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Figure 2. Course start page: the teacher's view 
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basic functions of the course. How the initial page displays depends on the role the 
user has. 

The user layout is straightforward, with basic navigation on the left and specific 
navigation on the right. The main content is always in the centre of the web page. 

There are some good examples of user-friendliness in Ugla's new "course 
homepage." In the right-hand column there is an easily-accessible collection of 
links to the commonly used modules, which gives an overview of what can be done 
in the course area. 

When the course is running, the two centrally placed boxes ("Documents, Dis- 
cussions, and Links" and "Latest Announcements" in Figure 3) display current ac- 
tivities. This makes it easy to get an overview of what has happened since they last 
logged-in. All content boxes have a set of standard icons for common actions, such 
as zoom and close-up. 

The menu in the right-hand column lists the actions that can be taken when us- 
ing the course. Depending on the user's role in the course - or the age of the course 
- actions on the links in the menus may be different. On some courses there is also 
a different layout for the web-page, but this is merely an interface issue, since the 
user still has the same level of control over the course. 1 

Post a new message 

Teachers can post messages to any of the groups, as shown below. They can also 
be sent by e-mail. Students see all messages posted to the course when they go to 
the course's start page. Unfortunately, there is no way to set the starting and finishng 
date and time for messages, nor anyway to de -activate a message temporarily. 

Create and manage groups 

Groups are an important basis for further work in Ugla. There are two basic 
groups for each course: teachers and students. In addition, teachers and administrators 
can create and manage groups, and populate them from the list of participants. This 
means that groups can be used for many purposes, from simple e-mail lists with 
only one student,or a few, to more elaborate uses for seminars and assignments. 

Transfer documents between courses 

This module allows anyone with proper rights to copy uploaded materials from 
one course to another. The archive contains all courses that have been defined in 
Ugla, so this can be a very useful tool for teachers. One cannot select individual 

1 There has been a change of versions in Ugla, the one being version 2. Older courses still have the user 
interface from version 1, which is very different from that in version 2. This can be a bit confusing if you 
are assigned to both newer and older courses. This problem will of course eventually go away. 
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folders or files. Everything will be copied, and access rights will be reset to default 
values. 

Since materials are copied between courses this also means that previous courses 
can be used as course archives. A badly designed solution for re-use of materials can 
sometimes cause problems, because teachers can modify old documents, thereby 
replacing the originals. Students who want to go back to see materials will then see 
the modified version and not the version that was used in their course. 

Settings 

The portal is normally based on user log-in, but it is possible to set public access 
for individual courses, so that the course is accessible without authentication. 

FAQ 

The FAQ link leads to a help system which opens in a new window. Unfortu- 
nately, as at April 2006, there are not many topics. The idea, however, is very prom- 
ising as every topic has its own unique ID, which means that it will be quite easy to 
link to a specific node in a potentially large FAQ system. 

Surveys 

There is a module for creating surveys, including everything from building-block 
level creation of surveys to computation of statistics from students' responses. The 
tool is accessed from another part of the web and relies on e-mail for its distribu- 
tion, not on course registration: The participants who are registered for the survey 
receive an e-mail with a link to it. They participate that way, rather than via log-in 
in the portal. 

Course activities 

Test archive: If the course has previously had tests, they will be visible here. 
This is often asked for by students, since tests give an indication of what is taught on 
the course, and what teachers think is important in the course material. 

Grade Statistics: This module shows the statistics for the students' grades in 
the course, directly from the central course system. 

Student list: This lists all students on the course. Teachers cannot do anything 
in this module; they can just read it. 

Course catalogue: This provides a link to the cental syllabus database. It dis- 
plays Basic information about the course, such as which department is responsible 
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for it, the number of lectures and seminars, how many points it gives and ECTS 
points. 

Course material: If the teacher or an administrator has defined the course ma- 
terial in the database, which is done using the Course Catalogue, this is where it can 
be found. 

Calendar: The Calendar module is somewhat outside the teaching/learning 
modules, but is very practical. It displays events from different sources. Since Ugla 
uses the same database for all activities, it is quite easy to distribute not only a per- 
sonal but also a personalised calendar. Users can add their own events to the calendars, 
which means that they can get a complete view of their agenda, and not just the 
events that the portal initially displays. 
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Figure 3. Calendar module 

Collaboration: In the "content area" of each course's start page there is an area 
where the course activities are displayed. The lowermost, unnamed, box contains all 
documents, discussions and links that have been posted in the course. Users can group 
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all three types of items in folders, so that the area will not become cluttered and im- 
possible to work in. 
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Figure 4. Collaboration area 

Administrators have full access to folders and their contents, and can set permis- 
sions on items per student group, namely "Forbidden", "View", or "Change". 

Items can easily be moved between folders, and folders can be put within folders. 
The only drawback could be that the ease to add new folders creates obfuscation, 
because there tend to be users who create too many folders, thus over-organising 
the area. 

An obvious use of folders is to create one folder per student group and to use 
it for the distribution and redistribution of materials in the group, together with 
discussions and links. The students can then create new folders for internal use. 
Another use is to create a folder for the distribution of course materials in digital 
form. 

Documents can be any type of file that users want to share with others. They can 
enter a description at upload time, but can also go back and change attributes later. 

Discussions are posted as threads, and anyone with proper rights can reply to 
them. The forum has basic functionality. The subject, message, date, and sender 
are displayed, plus the number of replies. Users with Change rights can delete mes- 
sages - even messages posted by others.. There is no way to search messages or sort 
threads. 

Links are URLs that users want to share with others. They can link to anything 
on the Internet, and can be used to point to addresses that students should visit. 
Students can use them to point to their reports, or to share important addresses with 
the rest of their group. 
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Student use 



There is no student access to Ugla without logging-in; students must always 
authenticate to see any information. 

As soon as students log-in they get a page similar to that of the teachers. They 
see general messages, some RSS newsfeeds (which can be customized by clicking 
on Settings in the left-hand menu), and recent activities in the courses that they are 
enrolled in. The students then have to choose which course they want to work with 
- or click on one of the links in the Recent documents, discussions and links to go direct 
to the course. They then see a start page that shows current activities and messages 
posted by teachers and administrative staff to all students. 




Figure 5. Ugla start page, student view 

In the navigation menu there are different groups of links that lead to the neces- 
sary information. My Home reloads the start page. My Calendar displays the person- 
alized calendar and allows the student to enter new items. My Courses leads to the 
courses the student is registered for. My Files opens the personal file area on the 
central file server at the university. Student Phonebook allows the student to search for 
other students in the courses they are registered for. File Cabinet contains common 
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information files for the entire university. Services Overview contains a list of IT serv- 
ices that the university offers their students. It is mainly static information. Settings 
allows users to look up their central account and deposit money for printing, change 
password, etc. Course Evaluation (Kennslukonnun) links to the course evaluation 
module. All courses can be evaluated on the web, but not all of them are evaluated 
- it's up to administrators and/or teachers to decide. 

Advantages 

The main advantage with this web is that it serves as an information tool for 
students - whether the teachers use it or not. Since all courses are defined on the 
web, students can find such things as their syllabus, course literature and messages 
from the course administration. They can also see a list of all students assigned to 
the course, as well as other information. 

Another big advantage is that the "Collaboration Area" can be used by students 
even if teachers are not using Ugla. As long as someone can create the groups, create 
folders for each group, and set access rights to them, students can use the portal in 
order to co-operate. 

Issues and problems 

The problems in Reykjavik are the same as in Uppsala: teachers' computer liter- 
acy is too varied to reach a high and uniform level of usage. The person interviewed 
at the Teaching Centre observed that students were becoming more vocal in their 
demand that teachers use Ugla instead of other, non-standard, and personal com- 
munication methods. 2 

Nevertheless Ugla is used mostly for distributing course materials and messages, 
with the more advanced parts still not being used to any significant degree. 3 There 
are teachers who continue to rely on photocopies and e-mail. 

Language 

Language is not one problem, but two. Firstly - menus, navigation, and help on 
the web- pages themselves is clearly a problem if you can't speak Icelandic. There 
is no complete translation of the system into English, so you often end up, in many 
areas of the portal, with all the alternatives in Icelandic. The developers are aware 
of this and are working on English translations of the modules. There is still much 
work to be done before it is possible to use a complete English version of the sys- 

2 This is also in line with the results from the Uppsala survey (see p. 56-70); students felt confused because 
there was a difference in the use of the portal even within courses. 

3 E-mail from Harpa Palmadottir at the Kennslumidstod (Teaching center), Jan. 15. 2006. 
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tern. However, taking the course with content in a language other than English or 
"Scandinavian" would remain difficult. Since Icelandic students' skills in English are 
often good, holding a course in English would not be a problem. Since Ugla is not 
only a learning tool but also an administrative tool, it would clearly be unfair to be 
too critical about the lack of support for languages than Icelandic. 

Pedagogy 

Ugla's web has the same benefits as Uppsala's and more. This web has several 
tools that Uppsala's lacks, such as surveys. And both teachers and students can use 
the "Collaboration Area." E-learning facilities are still quite limited in this portal in 
comparison with dedicated LMSs. On the other hand, it provides certain interest- 
ing advantages that an LMS cannot offer. Since all courses - campus, distance, and 
web-based - are defined here, all students will visit Ugla, thus making it an excellent 
place for the dissemination of information. 

Conclusions 

It is obvious that the approach in the Icelandic case has been very similar to that 
in Uppsala's (see p. 56-70). The ambition was to create a web that could serve as a 
platform for basic work: from course definition by administrative personnel to up- 
loading of course materials by teachers. The university has not coerced teachers into 
using the web, relying instead on word of mouth among students and staff to spread 
its use. The development of a collaborative tool where students can work together 
has apparently been a driving force in the adoption of the portal throughout the 
university. It is believed that this has led to better results in Iceland. 
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Learning History at a Virtual University in Spain: 

The Universitat Oberta de Catalunya (http://www.uoc.edu) 



Rita Rios de la Have and 
M a Dolores Cabanas Gonzalez 
Universidad de Alcala 

Description 

The situation with e-learning in Spain is changing fast, with lots of universities 
now using a variety of platforms for offering virtual courses or providing support to 
traditional courses. From research for this project it is obvious that the Universitat 
Oberta de Catalunya (the UOC) is one of the best, since most of the people inter- 
viewed quoted it as an example. 

The UOC was founded in 1995 as an entirely virtual university, the first in Spain 
offering such services, though not the first university offering distance learning 1 . 
Since its inception, the UOC has been a private university, but within the Spanish 
University System. Their degrees are fully recognised by the Spanish State. 

The UOC offers two Bachelor degrees (each lasting 3 years), five Engineer- 
ing degrees, twelve degrees lasting 5 years, almost 50 courses covering MA and 
Postgraduate studies, and a programme of Summer Courses and Winter Courses. 
It has 1600 tutors, 220 IT staff and 60 administrative staff. The total number of stu- 
dents exceeds 30,000, most of them located in Spain and Latin-America. Since it 
began, more than 5000 students have graduated. 

1 The first Spanish University offering distance learningwas the Universidad National de Education a Distancia 
(UNED), founded in 1972 (http://www.uned.es). 
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As far as "history and on-line learning" is concerned, the UOC's activities are 
mainly a development of courses to do with Art History, Mediaeval History, Mod- 
ern History and Contemporary History, whether as core courses or as optional 
courses. The number of credit-points represented by the courses varies between 4 
and 6. These credit-points do not correspond to the ECTS system. The price of the 
courses depends on the number of credit-points selected. Students usually pay an 
average of €63 per credit-point. 

The various history courses fall within the Humanities degree programme, 
which has been running since 1997. All are six-month courses representing one 
semester. Currently there are around 1500 students registered for them. There are 
also some history courses within the: "East Asia Studies" MA programme, which has 
been running since 2004. Currently there are 250 students doing it. Other history 
courses form part of the Summer Courses Programme or the Winter Courses Pro- 
gramme offered each year. There is also a specialisation course on Archaeological 
Heritage Management which has been running since 2004. 

Pedagogy 

The Humanities degree programme taught at the UOC is part of the Official 
Education System, so students can get a university degree which is fully recognised 
by the Spanish State. In order to gain access to this kind of study students must 
have passed the National University Entrance Exam. Students over 25 can take an 
alternative exam. These requirements are compulsory for studying at all Spanish 
universities. 

Spanish degrees take 5 years to complete and are usually organised in two cycles. 
At the UOC the Humanities degree courses are grouped in eight blocks so as to al- 
low students to gain their degree in eight semesters, four for the first cycle and four 
for the second cycle, instead of the usual 5 years: three for the first cycle and two 
for the second. The UOC is flexible and students can decide the number of courses 
they want to follow. But students can only get the Humanities degree once they 
have gained 300 credits, just as at other Spanish universities. 

Students coming from other areas of study can gain access to the second part 
of the Humanities degree on condition that they obtain 44 credits in Preparation 
courses. Students who complete the first cycle of the Humanities degree can access 
the second cycle of other UOC degrees, such as Documentation, Social and Cul- 
tural Anthropology, Audio-visual Communication, History and Science of Music, 
Linguistics, Journalism, Publicity and Public Relations or Translating and Interpret- 
ing. The history courses therefore provide an opening to many different fields of 
study. 

The MA courses on East Asia Studies are spread over four semesters. Students 
can organize their studies according to their own preferences and personal ability. 
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However, in order to get their MA degree, they must have gained 120 credits. In 
order to gain access to this study programme they must have completed at least the 
first cycle (lasting 3 years), so this MA programme is a kind of second cycle cover- 
ing the final two years. 

The summer and winter courses and the specialisation course on Archaeological 
Heritage Management are offered as a complement to students' general education, 
so there are no special requirements in order to follow them. What the summer 
courses offer varies every year, but all of them have certain things in common: each 
course covers 30 hours of lessons, is worth 2 credits and takes place during the 
month of July. The specialisation course covers 90 hours of lessons, is worth 6 cred- 
its and takes place during one semester.. 

Most students doing the history courses are about 35 years old, are in employ- 
ment and have a family. They are not looking for a degree, but simply want to 
further their education and enhance their career. Students following the Summer 
Courses have a similar background. By contrast, students doing the MA programme 
in East Asia Studies and those doing the specialisation course on Archaeological 
Heritage Management are keen to advance their professional career in different 
fields of activity. 

It can be argued that history courses are oriented to life-long learning as advo- 
cated by the Bologna Process 2 . This is in marked contrast to lessons taught in the 
class-room, in the case of studies in Humanities and History, where most students 
are under 25 and have only finished secondary education. 

The UOC has adopted a co-operative approach to on-line learning. The main 
aim is to prepare students for management positions in "cultural organizations" and 
for promoting knowledge in the academic or social fields. The subjects have been 
developed in such a way as to give students a competitive edge, with suitable tech- 
nical and all-round abilities. The UOC trains students in the intensive use of in- 
formation and communication technology, giving them a vital skill in the world of 
work. So students doing history courses will be able to adapt to any management 
activity, without forgetting the specialisation that they have studied, thus allowing 
them to work in cultural organizations, official bodies in cultural management, in 
public or private institutions, in teaching, the mass-media, publishing and so on 3 . 
This emphasis on business skills is in contrast to that in humanities studies taught at 
Spanish universities, where education is more theoretical. 



G. Haug, Ch. Tauch, Trends in Learning Structures in Higher Education (II): Follow-up Report prepared for the 
Salamanca and Prague Conferences of March I May 2001, April 2001, p. 24 (http://www.uah.es/universidad/ 
espacio_europeo/documentos/Trends%20_leaniing_Structures_Higher_Education_marzo-mayo_2001. 
pdf). J. Gonzalez, R. Wagenaar, Tuning Educational Structures in Europe, 2003, p. 126 (http://www.relint. 

deusto.es/TUNINGProject/spanisli/doc_fasel/Tuning%20Educational.pdf)- 
http://www.uoc.edu/web/esp/estudios/estudios_uoc/humanidades/liumanidades_plan.html 
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At the UOC there is a greater separation of duties than in traditional courses, in 
both teaching and administration. At other Spanish universities the teaching is done 
by tutors who can determine the programme, the teaching methods, the bibliog- 
raphy, the sources and even the system used for marking lessons. Administrative 
work is centralised in an office, run by a Students Secretary, which the tutors have 
hardly any contact with. However, at the UOC there are several people who advise 
students every step of the way: the initial tutor who helps introduce them to the 
university and its administrative procedures; the tutor who directs the students in 
the final stages of their studies and advises them on the world of work; the authors 
who write the contents of the course; the advisers, who are the ones who teach 
the course (and sometimes write the contents); and, finally, the assistant professor 
for the course who co-ordinates everything. In this way more individual attention 
is paid to the student at the UOC, and this has a beneficial effect on the learning 
process 4 . 

In all UOC courses there is a meeting at the beginning of the semester and an- 
other at the end. The first is to present the programme and the last is to evaluate the 
course and give final advice before the exam. During the rest of the semester there 
are no more meetings as all teaching is done on-line. Students are expected to car- 
ry out the various activities during the semester. These cover both theoretical and 
practical work. They include debates about the books studied, comparing the views 
of different authors, criticising different points of view and differing approaches, or 
suggesting new hypotheses. Sometimes they are in the form of individual papers; 
sometimes they are done as group work. Students do problem solving and they 
have to write an essay, which is essential before being allowed to sit the exam at the 
end of the semester. 

Under this system the work of the student is more important than that of the 
teacher, which is in contrast to the traditional teaching system in Spanish univer- 
sities, where the teacher explains the subject in class, the student take notes and 
then reads set books and sits an exam at the end of the semester or at the end of 
the course. E-learning assignments for history students are more varied than those 
in traditional teaching. Some students like the debates, which are fundamental to 
the training of a historian, and are more appropriate for working on-line because 
they can lead to further development, which is physically impossible in a conven- 
tional course. The UOC system facilitates continuous learning by the students as 
they interact with the teacher, with the class-material, with the tasks and with their 
class-colleagues, even though they do not meet face-to-face. Student-centred ideas 
enhance their aspirations, their creativity and their independent opinions, thus pre- 
paring them for today's world 5 . 

4 J. Gonzalez, R. Wagenaar, Tuning Educational Structures in Europe, 2003, p. 264 (http://www.relint.dei.isto. 
es/TUNINGProject/spanisli/doc_fasel/Tuning%20Educational.pdf). 
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Materials 



The following history courses are offered within the Humanities degree at the 



UOC: 
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Art History 2. 


7. 


Contemporary History 1. 


8. 


Contemporary History 2. 


9. 


History Aesthetic Ideas. 


10. 


The Islamic World. 


11. 


History of Music 1. 


12. 


History of the Cinema and Television 



There are also some history courses in the Preparation Course that students 
coming from other disciplines are obliged to take. These are: 



1 . Contemporary History of Spain. 

2. World Art History 



In the MA programme on East Asia Studies there are several history courses or 
courses where history is the main element: 



1. East Asia History 1: the Empires of East Asia. 

2. East Asia History 2: 19th and 20th century. 

3. International Politics in East Asia. 

4. Art in East Asia. 

5. Knowledge and Religion in East Asia. 

6. Society and Culture in East Asia. 

7. Gender and Family in the societies of East Asia. 

8. History of Economic Thinking. 

The following history courses are included in the Summer and Winter Courses 
programmes: 



S. Aguado Henche, A. Garcia Perez, R. Rfos de la Llave, "£Es posible realizar una ensefianza universitaria 
en Ingles?", Education y Future digital, 9 (2005), p. 1 (http://www.cesdonbosco.coin/revista). 
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1. Introduction to Archaeology. 

2. The world of death in Ancient Egypt: Beliefs and practices. 

There is also the specialisation course on Archaeological Heritage Management. 

Materials used in the various history courses are prepared in-house. Students 
have a certain amount of set material for every course, prepared by a tutor or by a 
team. Sometimes the material is prepared by advisers who also teach. Students also 
have a list of supplementary material which is provided by the advisers or is easily 
accessible through the UOC's Virtual Library. 

The advisers therefore have some freedom of action when they are not the au- 
thors of the material. 

Most of the courses use both on-line and printed materials. Subjects included 
in History of Art usually have material on CD-ROM as well in order to provide 
easy access to the images. They use text -books, articles, images and primary sources. 
However the courses could be improved by adding sound files, videos or films. 

Copyright in the set material is held by EDIUOC, the University publisher, who 
also publish it. The UOC Library handles copyright in the supplementary material. 
In both cases ownership of the copyright belongs to the university and not to the 
authors of the material. In this they follow the practice in many countries: where 
an author is employed to create something, the copyright in the work belongs to the 
employer rather than to the employee 6 . As the authors of the material used in UOC 
are employed by UOC, it is UOC that owns the copyright. 

Administration 

At the UOC there is a clear separation of functions in the administration of 
courses. 

Technical matters and marketing are the responsibility of the UOC, which basi- 
cally uses the Internet as its means of dissemination. The web-site of the university 
is registered with Universia.net, the main information source for Spanish, Portu- 
guese and Latin-American Universities. The UOC is also featured on the web-site 
of the Ministry of Education and Science 7 . 

The UOC web-site gives information about organisation, activities, teaching 
staff, courses of interest to companies, a link to the Library and access to UOC's 
on-line publishing, and to different on-line magazines and on-line sources. Infor- 
mation about course content is on the web-site and follows the traditional structure: 
from the most general (degrees and cycles) to the particular (courses), as the latter 

6 Nociones baskets sobre derecho de autor y derechos conexos. Documento prcparado par la Oficina International de la 
OMPI, 2005, p. 11. 

' Universia.net: http://uiiiversidades.uiiiversia.es/uiiis-espaiiyolas/veiitaiia-abierta/iiidex.htm. Ministry of 
Education and Science: http://www.rnec.es/educa/ccuniv/htrnl/interna/enlaces.html. 
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are part of the official education system. The Summer Courses and the specialisa- 
tion courses are presented more directly because they are oriented towards long-life 
learning. However the information is confusing because it does not detail the study 
plan for the first-cycle but only for the second-cycle. 

Teaching is under the control of the co-ordinators. In the case of history courses 
it is done by the History and Art co-ordinator who has a working group of 30 peo- 
ple. 

The job of teaching is shared between the same people. Each student has a tutor 
during the first three months. This tutor helps the student get acquainted with the 
university, the on-line campus, and the administrative procedures, and helps with 
learning strategies. From the 4 th semester every student has the support of another 
tutor who advises on the final project and on the world of work. The advisers are the 
people who teach the courses and who select and send out supplementary material. 
Full professors co-ordinate the tutors and the advisers. They all work under tempo- 
rary or permanent contract with the UOC. The authors of the set material, who are 
employed for that purpose, are specialists at different Universities. Sometimes the 
authors of the material also work as advisers. 

Platforms 

For running the courses the UOC has its own platform developed in-house. It 
is managed by the university, using a system based on Java and CORBA, with an 
ORACLE database. To connect to it the minimum requirement is a Pentium 90 PC, 
a 28,800. modem, Windows 95/98, Microsoft Office Pro and Internet Explorer or 
Netscape. It is not an open-source platform. Students have their own username and 
password for logging-in. 

There is an on-line classroom for each course, with a menu giving the following 
options: 

1) Planning (Planificacion): with a schedule and a Study Guide that provides 
information about objectives, content, sources, methodology, evaluation and the 
calendar of the course. 

2) Communication (Comunicacion): with a number of tools, such as the list of 
students, notice-board, forum, discussion area and e-mail. 

3) Sources (Recursos): with access to the on-line material, bibliography, glos- 
sary and a link to the on-line library of the UOC. 

4) Evaluation (Evaluation): listing the activities that students must complete, 
their grades and the student's academic record. 

Some tutors have their own web-site, providing free access for students, where 
some of the materials are also available, particularly the supplementary material 8 . 
Such web-sites are a useful way of promoting and publishing the tutor's work. 
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Language and Intercultural issues 

In Catalonia there is specific legislation governing language used in education, 
including at university level. This stipulates that teachers and students can use the 
language they prefer, though it is highly recommended that institutions use Catalan 
for teaching, administration and research 9 . History courses at the UOC are there- 
fore taught in Catalan. However some materials are in Catalan and some in Spanish. 
This means that students must at least be able to read Catalan. Students can com- 
plete their tasks in either Catalan or Spanish. 

This clearly imposes a restriction, as one of the characteristics of on-line courses 
is ease of access. It is strange to erect a language barrier when working on-line re- 
moves the barriers of space and time, because students and teachers do not need to 
be in the same location nor work at the same time 10 . It is obvious that if the courses 
were taught in Spanish the number of students would increase, not only from the 
rest of Spain, given the number of Spanish speakers in the world. If a course were 
taught in another language, especially English, the number of applicants would be 
even greater, and this would be an advantage considering the small number of stu- 
dents who enrol in humanities and history studies in Spain nowadays. 

The use of two languages, Catalan and Spanish, in the history courses at the 
UOC, offers some real benefits. Students coming from different language and cul- 
tural traditions can meet on-line and exchange ideas. However, the traditions and 
methods used for teaching and learning history are almost the same in the Catalan 
region as in the rest of Spain, in spite of the language barrier. 

Quality assessment - of the courses 

Every course taught at the UOC is linked to a process which enables the con- 
tent to be updated and access given to on-line sources. It is handled by the course 
co-ordinator. In the case of History and Art, the quality of the courses is assessed by 
the PanFilHum project. They studies the strategies adopted by the on-line students 
in order to check how they use the material, interpret its content and extend their 
knowledge. The contribution to on-line teaching provided by the on-line materi- 
als is also analysed. Advisers and tutors discuss teaching strategies when using the 
Internet, its adaptation to the different Humanities courses and the teaching guide- 
lines. 

s The website of Prof. Joan Campas Montaner is recommended, (http://cv.uoc.edu/~04_999_01_u07/cur- 
sart.html) It includes articles by the author and a list of sources about various themes (introduction to 
history, introduction to art, aesthetics, historical materialism, the information society), as well as a visual 
dictionary. 

l) Act Number 1, of 7th January 1998, on linguistic policy in Catalunya, chapter 3, article 22 (http://www6. 
gencat.net/llengcat/legis/angles_llei.htm). 

111 K. Kruse, "Using the Web for Learning: Advantages and Disadvantages", e-LeaniingGuru.com , 2002, p. 1 
(http://www.e-learningguru.com/articles/artl_9.htm). 
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The people involved in this Project present the results of their research in semi- 
nars about e-learning. For instance, they give their opinions on such matters as 
the value of debating on-line, the interaction between teachers and students in the 
forum and by e-mail, the different kinds of assessment activities, the systematic 
use of the internet as a tool for learning and research, experimenting with on-line 
labs, co-operative work and so on. All this effort is intended to improve the system, 
paying special attention to detecting and solving problems in both independent and 
guided self-study lessons. 

Students also participate in evaluating the courses by filling-in on-line surveys at 
the end of the semester. They are asked about their level of satisfaction with the dif- 
ferent elements of the teaching system, with the resources for supporting their stud- 
ies, with communication, learning sources, evaluation and on-line learning. They 
are also asked about the adaptation and application of their study plan. The average 
result is about 4 out 5. However, there is no specific data about history students. 

External assessment is done by a team composed of members of the Club Gestion 
de Calidad (Quality Management Club), and co-ordinated by external consultants 
from the Bureau Veritas Quality International. They take account of the criteria of the 
Foundation for Quality Management (EFQM). In 2004 this organisation awarded the 
UOC the Golden Seal of European Excellence. This follows other awards: Gange- 
mann Challenge the prize for the best European distance-learning initiative in 1997, 
ICDE the prize (International Council for Open and Distance Education) in 2001 for the 
best on-line and distance university in the world, the WITSA prize (World Informa- 
tion Technology and Services Alliance) for the world's best digital initiative in 2000 and 
the OEA prize (Organizacion de Estados Americanos (the Organization of American 
States) in 2004 for educational quality. 

Quality assessment - of the students 

The assessment of history students is based on completing several activities: 

— Participation in the debate proposed in every course. 

— Completing 3 or 4 activities per semester. 

— Sometimes the writing of a final research project at the end of the semester. 

— A written class exam. 

There are no details of the percentages allotted to each of these four elements, 
but they must play a bigger part than in traditional teaching, where the final exam 
and the written papers mostly determine the grade. When working on-line the in- 
teractive and participating activities are the main contribution 11 . The fact that there 
are also class-room exams makes it difficult, in practice, for students living outside 
Catalonia - or indeed outside Spain. 
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An interesting point is that students at the UOC can access their personal aca- 
demic records through the platform, which ensures confidentiality.. This system 
differs from that in traditional courses where records are published, though only 
slowly, and with no guarantee of privacy. 
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BBC History on-line 



David Sephton, Oxford 
Primrose Publishing 



Description of activities 

This is part of a huge amount of on-line material covering many subjects. It is 
one of the BBC's main educational activities since its charter requires it to provide 
educational programmes. Its remit is to inform, educate and entertain. 

Pedagogy 

All the materials are of high quality. They are used as additional resourses by 
history departments in universities and schools. One of our CLIOH partners from 
Cork says that he finds the BBC history material excellent. He has helped create 
some of the material himself. 

The articles are divided into a series of conveniently-sized chunks of text, each 
on a separate web-page so that the reader can decide whether to go on to the next 
page or to make a break. 

Materials 

The history topics include: 
Ancient History: 

Prehistory, Anglo-Saxons, Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, Vikings 
Archaeology 

including Marine Archaeology 
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Church & State: 

British Empire, Church & Ref- 
ormation, Monarchs & leaders, 
Nations 

Science and Discovery: 

Medicine, Revolutions in Science, 
Exploration 

Society & Culture: 

Industrialisation, Women's His- 
tory, Protest & Reform etc 

Wars & Conflict: 

Norman Conquest, 1916 the 
Easter Rising, Genocide, WW1 
and WW2 

Family History 

A more detailed list of some of the 
material available is given at the end of 
this papar. 

The material is attractively presented 
and easy to read, with sensible use of col- 
our and plenty of images. The various 
subject areas are easy to navigate and have 
extensive links to related items. 

In addition to serious academic pa- 
pers on many historical topics, the site 
includes message boards and newsletters 
as well as many interactive items that are 
novel and highly-motivating for the user. 
These include: 



— If Alexander the Great had gone 
West 

— Make your own riddles & runes in an interactive guide to Anglo-Saxon life. 

— Viking Quest - Build a ship, loot a monastery & claim your prize 

— Explore a reconstruction of a real Viking farmhouse 

— You've found the pieces - now build your Iron Age chariot 

— Sharpen up your skills and build an Iron Age home 

— Pyramid challenge: as an Egyptian vizier, undertake the project to build the 
king's tomb 
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Chart the evolution of the pyramids 
Prepare the body of Ramose, officer to 
the king, for burial 

Tell the world how you think sport has 
changed since the Games of ancient 
Greece - using the History message 
board 

Animated maps trace borders through 
time. 

Skara Brae - Take a closer look at this 
Neolithic Scottish settlement 
Death in Rome - A blood -spattered Ro- 
man trader lies dead. You have until dawn 
to gather the evidence and identify the 
culprit. 

Hadrian's Wall - Take a 3D virtual tour 

around a reconstruction of Housesteads 

Fort, part of Hadrian's Wall 

Explore the Viking world with Thorkel 

and visit the Viking house to spot the 

items that don't belong 

Viking Dig Reports - From the remains 

of Viking ships to the excavation of an 

ancient rubbish dump, uncover the finds 

that have revealed an enormous amount 

about Viking life. 




*— 



The BBC were said to be investing heavily in 
"streaming" which would allow audio and video 
files to start playing immediately, without any 
waiting time, and it would prevent illegal copy- 
ing of the files. The emphasis now is on podcast- 
ing with a huge amount of material being made 
available in this form. 

A list is included at the end of this paper on 
the topics offered on Ancient Greek History. 

Administration 

The material is updated and new material 
added from time to time. 
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Platforms 



Anyone can use the material as it is freely available to all. An extensive message 
board encourages people to exchange ideas and put forward their suggestions. 

Language 

The material is all in English 

Quality 

Comments from history tutors that use the material rate it as excellent. 

Some of the BBC materials offered on Ancient Greek history 

The material and links are divided into two types: Articles and Interactive Con- 
tent. These include: 

— History Message Board 

— The Battle of Thermopylae 

— Alexander the Great: Hunting for a new Past 

— Echoes of Plato's Atlantis 



The Democratic Experiment. |Critics and Critiques of Ancient Athenian 



Democracy 



Religion: Greek Gods 

Lord Elgin - Saviour or Vandal? 

The Ages of Treasure 

The Ancient Greek Olympics 

Ancient Olympics Gallery 

Sport: Olympics 2004 



World Service: Ancient Olympics 



— Schools: Ancient Greece 

— Year of the Games 

The articles are by well-known academics. Whilst the content is serious the style 
is very readable. 

References 

BBC web-page: History Title page: On-line topics 
BBC web-page The Egyptians 
BBC web-page The Greeks 

Tutor from the Department of History, National University of Ireland, Cork 
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Oscail - National Distance Education Centre 



David Sephton, Oxford 
Primrose Publishing 

Description of activities 

Oscail is the National Distance Education Centre of Ireland. It was set up in 
1982 on the campus of Dublin City University where it has faculty status. Its pur- 
pose is to provide adults in the Irish Irish Republic with access to third-level edu- 
cation regardless of location, employment, domestic or personal circumstances, or 
prior qualifications. 

They offer courses which lead to degrees issued by a number of Irish universities. 
More than 3,500 adults, located throughout Ireland, are currently pursuing Irish 
University qualifications with Oscail. 

Oscail has pioneered a co-operative approach based on continuing co-operation 
with universities and other higher-education institutions throughout Ireland. 

The challenge that they faced was to achieve their aim in a way which would 
be pedagogically effective, cost efficient and of a quality transparantly equivalent to 
that of more conventional methods of higher education. An innovative model of 
distance education was devised to meet their objectives involving the participation 
of most Irish universities and institutes of technology. 

From the outset, Oscail has been responsible for developing a national distance 
educaton programme. This embraces all activities involved in designing, develop- 
ing and delivering programmes for undergraduate, postgraduate and continuing 
professional education to several thousand students throughout Ireland. 
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Oscail was established in response to a situation in Ireland in which higher edu- 
cation was restricted to relatively few people. It produced a quite low proportion of 
adults with degrees or other third-level qualifications, and an under-developed pro- 
vision of access to degree-level qualifications through part-time or adult education. 

The unique strategy that Oscail adopted enabled them to draw on the support 
of other universities and third-level colleges in developing and presentating their 
programmes. 

Ireland, with a population of only 3.7 million, has seen student numbers increase 
four-fold during the past three decades. This has been accompanied by significant 
structural change, leading to an extensive and diversified system of higher educa- 
tion. The participation rate in higher education now compares favorably with that 
of other EU countries. 

The government's investment in education is substantial. Oscail has a dedicated 
budget provided by the Higher Education Authority. It exploits its co-operative ap- 
proach to course development and teaching within a single integrated national pro- 
gramme. 

Two research studentships are offered each year for conducting doctoral research 
into the teaching of specific disciplines by Distance Learning. 

Pedagogy 

Oscail currently offers the following programmes: 
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— Diploma in Arts & Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) (Humanities) 

— Diploma in Information Technology, & Bachelor of Science (B.Sc.) in In- 
formation Technology 

— Bachelor of Nursing Studies 

— Graduate Diploma & M.Sc. in Information Technology for Accountants 

— Graduate Diploma & M.Sc. in Internet Systems 

— Graduate Diploma & M.Sc. in Management of Operations 

All the programmes are accredited by Dublin City University. In addition, the 
Diploma in Arts and the Bachelor of Arts (Humanities) are accredited by NUI 
Galway, NUI Maynooth, University College 
Cork, University of Dublin Trinity College 
and University of Limerick. 

Courses are offered in : 
History 
Literature 
Philosophy 
Psychology 
Sociology 
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Oscail offers six separate history courses : 

— History Foundation Module 

— Europe & a Wider World 

— Land, Politics & Society in Ireland 1840-1922 

— Politics, Culture & Society in Independent Ireland 

— Women in Irish & European Society 1780-1915 

— Researching Local History: People, Place & Time 

All courses are designed, developed and delivered under the direction and guid- 
ance of multi- disciplinary course teams, including academics drawn from Irish 
universities and higher education institutions, and specialists in curriculum and 
instructional design and in distance teaching. For the technical and commercial 
qualifications they have relevant professionals drawn from business and industry 

A senior academic is appointed to give academic direction to each academic 
stream of a programme. These appointments are made in close consultation with 
peers and the academic's home institution. 
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Materials 



The course materials are written by academics in Irish universities and higher- 
education institutions. Some are prepared by leading practitioners in industry and 
the public sector. 

For each module on which they enrol, students receive specially written course 
materials. Each student is allocated to a small tutorial group of around fifteen stu- 
dents for each module studied. A specialist tutor is assigned to each group. 

Oscail's course materials are produced in specially designed binders These al- 
low materials to be easily revised and updated in response to changes in the subject 
matter or to student feedback on the instructional 



effectiveness of the course. 

_ , ... . . 1 HhHory Pj^h-, 

Students submit assignments to their tutor ^ 
for assessment and they receive tuition at tuto- 



rial meetings in a national network of 12 studv 

centres. They also interact with their tutor by ~" " m> 
telephone and correspondence, and increasingly ■— ■ — _ 
by email. Students have access to libraries in the 
universities where they are registered and in the 
other co-operating institutions providing facili- 
ties for Oscail programmes 

Past examination papers can be consulted via 
links on the Oscail site. They are available for ■ ■ """^ ' i < 

each year going back to 1999. 

Administration 

All courses are listed on the Oscail web-site and students apply to follow the 
course of their choice. The courses are administered by individual history tutors 
from the participating universities and institutions. 

Platforms 

The courses use WebCT. The Oscail web-site provides a detailed student guide 
for using it. 

Language 

The courses are in English and students have to submit their work in English. 
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Quality 



Oscail has developed a comprehensive quality-assessment process involving 
continuous evaluation and monitoring of all aspects of its programmes. Quality 
assurance is helped by the participative, transparent and co-operative approach to 
course development and delivery which greatly facilitates the provision of quality 
programmes. 

Among the more important aspects of quality assurance are: 

The involvement of the course team and specialist subject groups in the process 
of course design and development ensures that the content of course materials and 
the pedagogical approach to course delivery are uniquely open to peer appraisal. 

Having the direct involvement of senior academics from a range of universities 
and third-level institutions in directing the programmes and in writing the course 
materials facilitates a wider awareness of the quality of the courses and the ready ac- 
ceptance of graduates on postgraduate research programmes. 

Re-monitoring, usually by the course writers, of twenty percent of all student 
assignments ensures uniformity of student assessment and effective teaching. 

Regular visits are paid by course leaders to the regional student centres to meet 
students and local tutors in open debate on all aspects of the programmes. 

A mid-term review is carried out on all courses. This focuses in the main on the 
quality of tutor support. It ensures that, should any problems be identified, remedial 
action can be taken while the course is still in progress. 

When each academic year draws to a close, all students, on all courses, are asked 
to complete a detailed questionnaire which covers all aspects of the courses that they 
have studied. The subsequent analysis is presented to the course team with recom- 
mendations for overcoming any problems and defining future directions. 

In addition, a number of methods are used to ensure that the staff at Oscail are 
kept up-to-date on all aspects of course presentation. These include random phone 
surveys and regular tutor feedback. 

Oscail's approach 

Oscail recognises that adults are experiencing more and more demands on their 
time, both at home and at work. 

Oscail characterize their mission as offering to students the flexibility to study 
for an Irish university qualification while at the same time meeting their personal 
commitments - both at work and in the home. This approach gives students the 
opportunity to tailor their chosen course in such a way that they can study in their 
own time, at their own pace and wherever is most convenient for them. 
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The courses demand a high level of commitment, although there are no formal 
lectures and few attendance requirements. They stress that the increased use of e- 
learning makes their courses more flexible for students. 

Aware that many of their students have not studied for some time, and realising 
that studying outside a traditional university environment can be challenging for 
some, Oscail has established a Student Support System. This includes: 

Special introductory modules 

Dedicated tutors 

Tutorials & student networking 

Student information & advisory service 

Regional study centres 

Personalised student internet portal pages 

The web-site provides a phone number and a named staff member, as well as the 
usual email address, so that students and prospective students can make contact in 
person to obtain information and help. 

The advantages of studying at Oscail 

Without changing their current lifestyle students are given the chance to achieve 
an Irish university qualification. For students over 23 years of age, no previous qual- 
ifications are required for the undergraduate programmes. They study in their own 
time, at their own pace and wherever is most convenient, using Oscail's specially 
written self-instructional course texts. Students do not have to attend any formal 
lectures. They build their own study timetable to fit in with their individual life- 
style. 

Oscail provides a flexible system of educational delivery and support specifically 
tailored to help students to achieve their qualification. If a student has been away 
from study for awhile the special introductory module helps them to fine-tune the 
necessary skills and to get to know their chosen subject. Oscail's Student Support 
System includes:- 

Tutorial Support -All the tutors are experts in their field and are trained in issues 
relating to distance learning. Each student is assigned a specialist tutor who provides 
guidance and support. This is done by tutorial, telephone and e-mail throughout 
the period of study. Tutorials take place once a month. At these tutorials students 
have an opportunity to meet their fellow students . Tutorial support is provided, 
in some programmes, by computer conferencing. This increases the flexibility of 
study. 

Student Advisory Service A team of Student Advisors is available throughout the 
academic year to provide information and guidance. They offer support in person, 
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by telephone, by e-mail and on-line. They offer advice on matters such as managing 
study time, library access, and module selection.- 

Study Centres - Oscail has a network of twelve study centres around Ireland. 
Students generally attend the study centre closest to where they live. They can also 
avail themselves of the campus facilities there, including their libraries. 

Oscail representatives visit these Centres regularly to ensure a high quality of 
service to students. 

Universities and Professional Bodies affdiated to Oscail 

National University of Ireland - NUI Maynooth 

National University of Ireland - NUI Galway 

University College Cork 

University of Dublin, Trinity College 

University of Limerick 

An Bord Altranais 

Educational Bodies : 
Higher Education Authority 

The Higher Education Authority is the planning and development body for 
higher education in Ireland. It was set up on an-ad hoc basis in 1968, and was given 
statutory powers in the Higher Education Authority Act 1971. 

Aontas 

Aontas is the Irish National Association of Adult Education, a voluntary mem- 
bership organisation. It promotes the development of a learning society through a 
comprehensive system of adult learning and adult education that is open to, and 
inclusive of, all. 

Higher Education Equality Unit /Aonad Comhionannas Deise um Ard-Oidea- 
chas (HEEU) is a national body, established in 1992 and funded by the Higher Edu- 
cation Authority. Its role is to promote equality of access and opportunity in Irish 
higher Education institutions, for both staff and students. 

Maynooth Adult and Community Education, specialising in post-graduate di- 
plomas, degrees (Higher Diplomas, MA, Ph.D.) in Adult Education; an extensive 
Continuing Education programme; and research and consultancy in the areas of 
adult and community education. 

References 

The Oscail web-site - hosted by: Dublin City University: 
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Experiments and pedagogies 



Activating the student 

Analysis of assignments and activating methods in the 
Finnish Virtual University of History (FVUH) 

Sirkku Anttonen 
University of Turku 

Introduction 

The purpose of this analysis is to examine the variety of assignments and acti- 
vating methods that are used in the web-courses of the Finnish Virtual University 
of History (hereafter referred to as the FVUH). Unfortunately, there are only a 
few tools for analysng e-learning in History. In contrast there are many tools for 
analysing e-learning as a whole. Because of this lack, the present analysis deals with 
a more general tool, called eTutorPuzzle, which is designed for planners of web- 
based learning. 

eTutorPuzzle was created by TutoringAdultsOnline@duline in a project un- 
der the Socrates Grundtvig 1 programme. Materials were created by the Centre 
for Extension Studies at the University of Turku, the Open University in Portu- 
gal (Universidade Aberta) and the University of Tartu. 1 eTutorPuzzle consists of 
75 different types of activation method arranged under 20 separate search-words. 
They include: Awaken interest, Develop communication, Develop critical thinking, 
Develop learning strategies, Develop argumentation skills and Develop problem- 
solving skills. The web material in eTutorPuzzle helps users to prepare their own 



http://www.tkk.utu.fi/aduliiie. 
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tutorial plan. The material is not just confined to text but contains many interactive 
elements. 

Since 2000, the The FVUH 2 has created over 30 web-courses for history. There 
are courses using Finnish, Swedish and English. Most of the courses are run by a tu- 
tor although there are a few self-study courses. There is no separate pedagogy specific 
to e-learning, as argued by. Satu Nurmela and Riitta Suominen, for instance. Plan- 
ners make their own decisions on this for their particular courses. 3 Course planners 
at the FVUH are usually PhD-students, who create courses on their own research 
topic. Others are university staff who are interested in e-learning. In general, course 
planners do the technical implementation themselves. Each year the FVUH organ- 
izes an evaluation seminar, where feedback is given on new web-courses. However 
they have not so far offered any courses to help with actual course planning. 

Out of over 30 history courses six have been chosen, at random, for closer ex- 
amination. They are: the Cultural history of stimulants (Nautintoaineiden kult- 
tuurihistoriaa), Finnishness in popular music (Suomalaisuus populaarimusiikissa 
-kurssi), Everyday history (Arjen historiaa - 1900-luvun suomalainen koti -kurssi), 
Introductory course to history, (Historian johdantokurssi), Sources of interpreta- 
tion (Tulkintojen lahteilla) and Travelling as a cultural phenomenon (Matkailu kult- 
tuurisena ilmiona -kurssi). 4 All the citations are from these courses. 

2. Assignment types: written and group-discussion tasks 

There are two kinds of assignment in the courses of the FVUH: written work 
and discussions. 5 They are generally based on study materials. One of the major 
challenges in creating study material for use on the web is to understand that sim- 
ply transfering a traditional book into web format is not a viable option. Web-texts 
should be short and compact and should include links, hypertext and multimedia- 
elements. 6 

2 About Finnish Virtual University: see the article by Tapio Onnela on p. 27-32. 

3 In the history of the web-courses, according to Nurmela and Suominen, five different development stages 
can be found. In the first stage study materials were put on the web as they were. The web was only an 
instrument for supplying knowledge. In the second stage all kind of tools (assignment boxes, quizzes, tests 
etc.) were widely used. That meant that more effort was put into the tools than into the content. In the 
third stage unnecessary tools were removed and the focus was again on the study process. According to 
Nurmela and Suominen we are now in stage four where multimedia possibilities have been widely used. 
They argue that, in the future, web-courses will move towards a so-called semantic web where an intel- 
lectual search-agent will provide different kinds of study material depending on the needs of the student. 
Nurmela & Suominen, page 11, 2005. 

4 All the courses except "Cultural history of stimulants" have been planned by a team of researches and 
teachers. Courses last from 8-10 weeks and they are aimed to students in the late first or early second 
cycle. The extent of the courses varies from 2-6 credits. 

5 Four different study models can be found: 1) Students carry out every week/ phase discussion and written 
assignment. 2) Students carry out every week/ phase either discussion or written assignment. 3) There are 
few discussion assignments because most of the assignments are in written form. 4) There are few written 
assignments because most of the assignments are discussion assignments. 
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2.1. The written character of history 



In the courses being examined the most common types of written assignment 
consist of essays, from half a page to 8 pages in length, study diaries and information- 
search tasks. In some cases it is obvious that course planners have simply transferred 
tasks from face-to-face teaching onto the web, with assignments requiring rather 
lengthy essay-like answers. Writing essays is not very interactive. However the very 
nature of History as a humanist discipline requires exact essay-like consideration. 

Students are usually required to carry out many small written assignments in a 
course. The question must be asked whether it is better for effective learning to do 
many different tasks or to do just one big assignment. Based on many small tasks it 
can be hard to measure the students' workload - or that of the tutor. The question 
of workload should always be addressed when thinking of course assignments. 



2.2. Interaction through group discussion 

Interaction and dialogue are one of the most important aspects of e-learning. At 
its simplest, interaction takes place in synchronous or asynchronous discussions us- 
ing the platform. The best messages are short, concentrating on one or two topics. 7 

Academic group discussions play a major part in the courses of the FVUH. In 
general, students are required to submit 2 or 3 comments on each discussion topic. 
In some courses there are also informal course areas, such as "cafes" but discussions 
in these do not count towards the student's grade. Different discussion forums, 

6 Nurmela & Suomineii, 2005 page 57. 

7 Nurmela & Suomineii, 2005 page 46. 
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from cafes to more academic ones, enable students to express, and hear, different 
viewpoints and ideas in their course discussions. Absence from a discussion needs 
to be made up by written work. A virtual classroom enables discussions to take place 
regardless of time and space. A virtual environment also makes it possible to create 
various kinds of sub-groups. 

It has been argued that on-line discussions help more students learn better. Dis- 
cussions place them in an intellectual environment that encourages active, equal 
and thoughtful participation. 8 A discussion also leaves a printed record that can be 
referred to later by the student for information. It can also be analysed afterwards. 9 
Wu Dezhi & Hiltz argue that on-line discussions motivate students to be more 
engaged in the course on a continuous basis and to reflect issues more thoroughly, 
because they need to express them in their own words. They also say that on-line 
discussions, that are student- dominated rather than instructor-dominated, should 
be enjoyable for students. They should make learning more active and more fun. 10 

There has been much talk about how discussions can be assessed. There is no 
right or wrong answer in the field of history, so assessing the discussions using a 
matrix could be difficult. However, it is important that taking part in discussions is 
seen by students as a duty, because it would scarcely be motivating if discussions did 
not count towards their grades. Some criterion for assessing needs to be explained 
to students. In many courses at the FVUH it is claimed that active participation and 
good arguments by the student can raise their grade. This is a very weak criterion; 
but a qualitative criterion is better than a quantitative one, because the number of 
messages does not indicate student learning, as Jan Brace-Govan has said. 11 Unfor- 
tunately there are also courses at the FVUH, where no mention is made of how 
discussion arguments or assignments as a whole are assessed. 



3. Activating methods - analysing the assignments using 
eTutorPuzzle 

When talking about e-learning, it is essential to understandthe importance of 
student motivation. Students need to be well motivated when studying on the web 
so as to avoid drop-outs. Studying on-line requires more active involvement and 
students need to be more committed than in traditional teaching. So assignments 
should be so interesting that they create a real desire to study. As Nurmela and 
Suominen say, it is not advisable to have a lot of similar tasks in a row if one wishes 
to maintain the student's interest. 12 



See for example JALN vol. 8, issue 2, page 140, April 2004. 
9 Meyers, 2004, 12. 

1(1 JALN vol 8, issue 2, page 142, April 2004. 

11 Jan Brace-Govan, 2003, 313. 

12 Nurmela & Suominen, 2005, page 48. 
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Though eTutorPuzzle of- 
fers 20 different search-words 13 
and 75 activation methods, it is 
not necessary to use all of them. 
Clearly it provides great possibili- 
ties for developing many different 
kinds of assignment. 

The assignments used by the 
FVUH will be studied using the 
following eTutorPuzzle search- 
words: motivate participation / 
awaken interest, support indi- 
vidual learning, develop learn- 
ing strategies, evaluate learning. These search- words give an overview of the most 
common assignments and activation methods that they use. 
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3.1. Motivate participation / awaken interest 

As with organizing seminars, the grouping of students is very important so it 
has to be thought about carefully when planning the course. At the beginning of 
the course "ice breakers" are important. When using eTutorPuzzle, tutors should 
be open to new ideas and novel experiences. They should be participating as one 
of the students or stay in the background. Tutoring should also be informal and oc- 
casional. 14 Students can be motivated by fun activities such as virtual cocktail parties 
and virtual Christmas parties. It is essential to allow enough time at the beginning 
for students to introducte themselves and getting acquainted with each other. For 
example, in the Everyday History course students introduce themselves using the 
place they like best (their home) in the forum called "House-warming party". 

Tell other students your thoughts about the word home - which is prob- 
ably your favourite place. Why is it so important to you? 

In the course "Travelling as a cultural phenomenon" students are asked to reflect 
upon their own travelling experiences: 

Introduce yourself and explain the reasons you have had to travel, and 
what travelling has meant to you. 

13 All the search words are: awaken interest, develop communication, develop critical thinking, develop 
learning strategies, develop argumentation skills, develop problem-solving skills, develop content-related 
knowledge, evaluate learning, facilitate understanding, motivate participation, produce new ideas, pro- 
mote research, promote theories into practice, promote self-direction, promote use of the Internet, sup- 
port community building, support individual learning, support joining a group, support networking and 
support small group interaction. 

14 http://momu.utu.fi/aduline/. 
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In some courses students are activated by asking them to think of the meaning of 
the course content, like in the "Introductory course to history". 

Introduce yourself in the discussion forum "Me and history" and tell us 
what history means to you. Tell us how you became interested in history 
- and why. How do you see yourself in history? 



3.2. Support individual learning 

At the FVUH most of the course assignments support individual learning and 
information-searching from the internet and from on-line libraries. The length of 
the essays varies from half a page to 8 pages. All the material is available on the web 
though some of the assignments may require visiting on-line libraries. For example 
in the course "Everyday history" students are asked to write a mini-essay using old 
cookery books. 

Go to the library and find an old cookery book, or look for old magazines 
for recipes, and pictures of place-settings. Choose an example and com- 
pare it with modern recipes or place- settings. Write a mini-essay, 1 or 2 
pages long, about the changes. 

In future, use of digital libraries is going to increase. As a result, problems may 
well occur because universities have different licencing arrangements with the dig- 
ital journals. Fortunately open access to journals is increasing all the time. 

Preparing a longer essay is usually the final work done on the courses. On some 
courses students can choose whether to do a wider-ranging essay or a shorter one 
depending on the grade needed. The final work on the "Everyday history" course is 
more specialized than writing a traditional essay. The course was run in conjunction 
with YLE, Finland's National Public Service Broadcasting Company. Some of the 
final work was published on their web-site. 15 

Final work will be an analysis based on some primary sources, in which 
research literature will be used. It can be an essay or you can use multime- 
dia: pictures, audio elements or moving picture. 



3.3. Develop learning strategies 

On-line learning diaries support the student's own self-evaluation. They stimu- 
late further thinking and new ideas. In the "Cultural history of stimulants" course, 
an on-line diary is combined with writing a mini-essay and introducing new ideas: 

15 YLE is Finland's national public service broadcasting company. It operates five national television channels 
and thirteen radio channels and services complemented by 25 regional radio programmes. Look at the 
published final works: http://www.yle. fi7teema/ylenavoin/artikkeli.php?id=231. 
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Read the chapter "Coffee and protestant ethic" in Schivelbusch's "Tastes 
of Paradise. A Social History of Spices, Stimulants, and Intoxicants". Write 
a short comment, about half a page long, on the popularity of coffee. Why 
has it been popular since the 17th century? 

Learning strategies and teamwork are also developed by team presentations. In 
the "Sources of interpretation" course students are asked to work as a group, to 
compile their individual essays in such a way as to combine the ideas expressed in 
their separate efforts. 

On some courses students are offered different study paths, where they can 
choose the particular assignment that interests them, such as in the "Finnishness in 
popular music" course. 

There are three discussion forums. You can take part in all the discussions 
if you want to, but you are only required to take part in one group. 

Using different study paths allows students to make decisions about what they 
study, but the different content involved increases the tutor's workload. 

3.4. Evaluate learning 

In many courses there is the possibility to give feedback on the course and to 
provide open evaluation of it. It must be remembered, however, that revealing their 
identity can can discourage students from giving totally honest feedback. So the 
possibility should be offered of giving anonymous feedback. In the course "Sources 
of interpretation" giving feedback is compulsory. However it is stressed that this 
does not affect the grade. Students are asked to answer the following questions: 

• Did the course meet your needs? 

• What was the most important theme in the course for you? 

• What would you have liked to know more about? 

• Give your opinion about the study methods: group discussions and group 
work. 

• How did you find the study material? Was there too much to read? 

• How would you evaluate the tutoring? 

• Have you any comments on the course planning team? 

On the same course students are encouraged to practise opinion-forming and ar- 
gumentative skills with peer evaluation. Students are asked to comment, as a group, 
on other groups' presentations: 

• Compare the presentations. Which of them are similar and which are differ- 
ent? 
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• How is the context handled? 

• How does the group treat the researchers ' position and their ethical ap- 
proach? 

4. Conclusion 

The purpose of this analysis has been to examine the variety of assignments and 
activating methods that are used in the web-courses of the FVUH. There are two 
types of assignment in the courses: written tasks and group discussions. Written as- 
signments are usually essay-like tasks. Group discussions play a major part in almost 
all the courses. On-line discussions help more students learn better. Discussions 
encourage active, equal and thoughtful participation. Different discussion forums 
encourage students to express differing viewpoints and alternative ideas. 

Fostering motivation to study is very important in e-learning. Without proper 
motivation students easily drop out of courses. Assignments should be so interest- 
ing that they tempt students to study. When analysing the assignments and acti- 
vating methods of the FVUH, it can be seen that more activating methods and 
assignment types could be used. The grouping of students has been well addressed; 
and individual tasks are in general well planned. On many courses there is also the 
possibility to give feedback and to provide open evaluation of the course. A lack of 
variety in tasks often occurs because many course planners have had no previous 
experience of on-line teaching. Consideration should be given to offering courses 
on "planning a web-course". 

In general, existing web-courses form a solid foundation on which it is easy to 
build new methods of studying history on-line. 
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Mediaeval History course at ICoN 

Enrica Salvatori and Giada Marcazzani 
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1. Introduction 

ICoN is a consortium of 24 Italian universities set up in January 1999 in partnership 
with the Office of the President of the Chamber of Deputies and with the support 
of the Office of the Prime Minister and the Ministry of Universities & Scientific 
& Technological Research. It operates in agreement with the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. 



The IcoN Consortium has a complex structure with a president, an | Assembly 



|of Consortium Members~ Board of Administration , an Executive Committee 



[Scientific Teaching Council , a |College of Auditors! , and an operating team complete 
with secretariat. 

The Consortium is a group of universities and enterprises with a common or- 
ganization and a common aim, which is, in this case, the promotion and spread of 
Italian culture and the image of Italy worldwide using the Internet. It offers a degree 
course on Italian Language & Culture for foreign students as well as two separate 
Italian language courses and a course on Written Italian for Special Purposes. 

The ICoN consortium is extensive, well-financed and supported by the Minis- 
try of Education, University and Research. 

Every member of the Consortium takes part in financing the organisation. They 
each allocate an agreed amount annually to pay for IcoN for its tutors and its techni- 
cal tools. Some things do not need to be paid every year, such as creating the course 
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materials. Tutors work under contracts which depend on the number of students 
enrolled and on the courses that they select.. 

ICoN web-site visitors can register as simple users. Registered users can read 
and download all the material available in the Digital Library and receive informa- 
tion about the Consortium's activities. 

An annual subscription is charged to registered users, schools and universities. 
This allows access to all the texts in the teaching modules, the material in the Virtual 
Museum and all the Encyclopaedia entries. 

Three different forms of yearly subscription are available: 

— an individual subscription costs 140 Euros 

— a subscription for high schools and ICoN partners costs 650 Euros 

— a subscription for foreign universities costs 1000 Euros 

The courses in Italian Language for Foreigners, Written Italian for Professional 
Purposes and Italian for non-EC citizens can be accessed only by those that have 
paid the approriate subscription. 

Students enrolled on the degree course have access to all the teaching & learning 
resources, the Community section and the forum pages. Access to the virtual classes 
and interaction with the tutors is reserved for students who have enrolled on the 
tutored degree course. 
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Image 1: ICoN home page 
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2. Thematic viewpoints 



Pedagogy 

Students are not required to go on-line at fixed times. Messages from their tutors 
are sent to the student's mail-box or stored in the forum area, until the student has 
time to download them and send a reply. The modules and the accompanying mate- 
rial are available at all times. Whenever students are ready to resume work, all they 
have to do is to log-on to the web-site and start again where they left off. 

At the time of enrolment, ICoN students can choose between two different 
paths: a course with tutorials or a self-guided one. 

Tutoring 

Tutors enrolled in the tutoring system are sub-divided into classes correspond- 
ing to the subjects. For each class, a discussion forum is created where students can 
take part in discussiona led by a tutor. 

Services provided by the tutoring system 

Students have the opportunity to take part in a debating area reserved for their 
class, for each of the subjects followed, and also in a debating session open to all stu- 
dents enrolled in the tutoring system. This is the ICoN Cafe. They can get help and 
guidance from their tutors and expect answers within three working days, provided 
it is within the tutors' specific field of competence. They can also contacting the site 
management team for technical support and the tutoring co-ordinator on questions 
relating to teaching. They have the option to do two pieces of written work assigned 
by the tutor on topics forming part of the course subject. The work will be marked 
by the tutor using the same criteria that will be used for the final examination. 

Vouchers for tutorials 

The ICoN tutorial "voucher" guarantees access to a subject forming part of the 
degree course. At the beginning of each semester all students who have completed 
the enrolment procedure receive a number of vouchers equal to the number of 
subjects they are required to take in that semester. It is generally five. A student who 
decides not to take all the proposed subjects can, through the options available in 
the enrolment or re -enrolment procedure, opt to retain one or more vouchers for 
subsequent semesters, in order to study those subjects at a later date. At the end of 
the course all unused vouchers will be automatically cancelled. 
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Self-guided study 

On the basis of the credits associated with each syllabus within the degree course 
on Italian Languge and Culture for Foreigners, students who opt for self-guided 
study work entirely on their own, studying the modules, grouped together by sub- 
ject, that are specified for the semester in question. They do the self-assessment tests 
at the end of each unit and at the end of each module. 

Teaching activities are divided into two semesters: September-December and 
March-June. The first examination session is held in January and February the sec- 
ond in June and July. 

All teaching is done on-line. Students use the interactive teaching materials, 
complete the automated -answer exercises, and consult the library, museum and en- 
cyclopaedia. They can take the self-guided, self-access course, or make use of tutor- 
ing services for each subject taught during the semester. 

Enrolled students who make use of the tutoring service take mid-term tests and 
interact, in a virtual classroom with other students, who may be anywhere in the 
world. At the end of each semester, all students take written examinations at institu- 
tions that have an agreement with IcoN. These are located throughout the world: at 
Italian Cultural Institutes, Italian schools abroad and foreign universities. At the end 
of the course, students must prepare a written project, a computerised fact-sheet or 
an audio-visual project on a subject related to their studies. 

At IcoN, students work asynchronously, which means that they are not required 
to go on-line at set times. Messages from their tutors are stored in the forum rooms 
or in the students' e-mail boxes until they have time to download them and send a 
reply. The modules and the accompanying material are always available. Whenever 
students are ready to resume study, all they have to do is to identify themselvselves 
on the web-site, and then start again where they left off. 

History courses 

Courses in history and in the humanities that are offered on the platform in- 
clude 

- Medieval History: 10 courses; 

- Modern History: 10 courses; 

- Contemporary History: 10 courses; 

- Demographic and ethno-anthropological disciplines: 5 courses; 

- Sociology: 4 courses; 

- Economic History : 7 courses; 

- History of Science and Technology: 4 courses; 

- History of Christianity and the Churches: 5 courses; 

- History of Political Thought: 7 courses; 

- History of Games and Sport: 1 course; 
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- Archive-keeping, bibliography and librarianship: 5 courses; 

To see how history is taught on an IcoN degree course, it will be helpful to 
examine one of the courses, for example the one on Medieval History. The other 
history courses follow a similar pattern. 





Image 2: The History and Social science area 

The Mediaeval History course, which is part of the degree programme in Italian 
Language & Culture, aims to give students an overview of mediaeval culture and 
history in Italy. The course is open to enrolled students, although other users can 
access some of the lessons. 

The course is split into 10 lessons written by different people. Each lesson con- 
sists of 8-10 units and provides a presentation and a guide. At the end of each lesson 
the students have to do an exercise. This is open only to enrolled students. 

The themes are really traditional. There are two units on the quality and use 
of sources (without practical examples) and lessons on the different chronological 
phases of the Middle Ages: High, Central and Late. They also include lessons on 
particular subjects such as Institutions and Religion. 
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Units appear set in stone with no sign of the materials being developed or ex- 
tended.. Students have to read the texts of the lesson, then do the exercises - if 
necessary consulting the library, the virtual museum and the encyclopaedia. They 
can follow the entire course in a self-guided, self-access way, or they can make use 
of tutoring services. 

Each unit includes a number of exercises that student have to complete within 
a fixed time, which is normally half an hour. These are generally tests with a single 
choice. 
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Image 3: An example of a test in the Medieval History course. Students have half an hour to 
answer several questions. The entail choosing between two possible answers. 

Materials 

The study materials look like traditional lessons written by the tutor, split into 
convenient chunks and put on-line in html. The learning units are original texts 
written by tutors fom the consortium universities. There are very few images, or 
links to other texts. Each course has its own bibliography. There appear to be no ex- 
ternal texts that students have to read. Bibliography at the end of each single history 
course sometimes includes links to other on-line texts which students are free to 
download. Students can also find material in the ICoN digital library which consists 
mainly of works of Italian literature. 

Material is almost entirely in the form of texts, though there are some images in 
the Archaeology courses and the History of Art courses. Tutors conduct mid-term 
tests and they can interact with their students in a virtual classroom, if students want 
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this. It is not clear from the web-site what the course objectives are or what results 
are achieved. The texts are fixed and unchanging, and the course seems rather in- 
flexible and not very well balanced. 

The on-line Library, Museum and Encyclopaedia are accessible from the IcoN 
home -page. 

The Library gives access to 318 works of Italian literature written by 104 leading 
authors. The Museum contains images of Italian works of art from antiquity to the 
20th century. The Encyclopaedia offers a wide range of items from the Piccola En- 
ciclopedia Treccani covering the main areas of Italian culture. Texts and images can 
be studied on-line or downloaded. 

There is no on-line access to literature or journals, apart from ajournal produced 
by ICoN itself, and short extracts from articles chosen by the tutors and included in 
the teaching units. 

Copyright issues are dealt with in commercial agreements between ICoN and 
the authors or between ICoN and the other institutions that participate in the con- 
sortium - such as Treccani Publishing and the offices of Monuments and Fine Arts 
(Soprintendenza ai Monumenti e alle Belle Arti). Authors give ICoN the copyright 
in the material that they put on line. 

Little use appears to be made of primary sources. Secondary sources appear as 
short quotations. ICoN exploits few of the on-line tools available for e-learning. 
Apart from the exerecises, there is little that is interactive, and no sign of quizzes, 
games or other learning devices. The bibliographical database is wholly internal so 
the course appears as a closed unit. Students are neither required nor encouraged to 
look for material elsewhere on the Internet. 




Images 4 and 5: The digital library 
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Administration 



Since ICoN is a consortium of many Italian universities, it has a complex struc- 
ture. This includes the Assembly of Consortium Members, the Board of Adminis- 



tration, the Executive Committee, the Scientific Teaching Council , the College of 
Auditors and the operating team with its secretariat. The Mediaeval History course 
appears to be totally integrated into this complex structure and seems to have no 
special audience of its own. 



Platforms 

Lessons and materials are available only as web pages. The technical require- 
ments are therefore: a computer with a sound card and Windows Media Player, an 
internet connection with a speed of at least 28.8 Kbps (56 Kpbs is recommended) 
and an internet browser: Internet Explorer 5.0 (or higher) or Netscape Communi- 
cator 4.7 (or higher). 



Language 

As the Mediaeval History course is part of the Italian Language & Culture pro- 
gramme, lessons and materials are all in Italian. Primary and secondary sources, 
when used, are translated, or they are quoted in the original language with an ac- 
companying translation. 
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Image 6: The learning units on sources of the High Middle Ages 
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Intercultural issues 



ICoN courses are for foreign students who want to improve their knowledge of 
Italian culture and language. Though the students that enroll on ICoN courses are 
from many countries around the world, each with different teaching traditions, the 
teaching methods used by ICoN take no account of this. 

Quality 

Feedback on the ICoN degree courses, including the Mediaeval History course, 
is extremely limited and comes only from students enrolled each year and those 
that complete their degree. Students can study when they want to, without any time 
constraints. Interaction between teacher and students is limited and there is no real 
exploitation of the tools and methods now available for learning on-line. 

Student assessment 

In order to be assessed, students doing the self-guided courses must complete a 
set of exercises by 27 th December, for the semester beginning in September, and by 
17th June for the semester beginning in March. These exercises are available at any 
time of the year within each course. 

Assessment by means of the tests 

This is based on the average of the final tests in the obligatory modules. 50% of 
the total, with the possibility of rounding up to the next whole number in the case 
of odd numbers, eg. 4 final tests out of 7, three out of 5, etc.). This applies to the 
modules indicated at the beginning of the semester. A bonus of 3 points is given for 
each of the remaining modules taken by the student as an option.. 

Below 50%, the exercises are assessed at 1 (inadequate, "fail") regardless of the 
mark actually achieved. The board of examiners will be informed if technical dif- 
ficulties arise, provided they have been properly documented,. For the subjects in 
which the student intends to take the examination, the exercises are assessed on the 
last day before the deadline. The result of the final assessment is indicated by a let- 
ter: A, B, C, I). For the final mark, expressed out of thirty, the Board of Examiners 
may assign: 

o up to 3 points (with distinction) for an overall result = A 
o up to 2 points for an overall result = B 
o up to 1 point for an overall result = C 
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At the end of each semester, all students do a written exam which they take at one 
of the institutions laid down by agreement with IcoN located around the world. 
They are generally held at an Italian school or a foreign university. At the end of 
the course, students must prepare a written project, a computerised fact-sheet or an 
audio-visual project on a subject related to their studies. 

4. Conclusion 

As its aims the Consortium has the promotion and spread of Italian culture and 
of the image of Italy worldwide and the organization of course degrees in Italian 
culture and language, ICoN achieves these aims very well. Through the ICoN web- 
site Italian students abroad, and foreign students who want to study the Italian lan- 
guage and learn about Italian history and culture, find plenty of fine material. From 
a historical point of view, it provides a fair picture and gives students a valuable start. 
It is a good formula, but only for the particular purposes laid down. 

It does not seem appropriate for use in other fields and for other aims and it 
is not suitable for lifelong-learning programs or for institutional history degree 
courses, delivered by European universities. The learning materials are too fixed: 
It is possible to change them of course, but this means that teachers would have to 
re -write their own original texts, and change the whole course structure, and this 
would entail a great deal of time. 

The materials are mainly in text form. The use of multimedia and of web tools 
is too limited and the learning objects appear to be too circumscribed and too in- 
ward-looking. 



Members of the Consortium 



The IcoN Consortium comprises the following universities: 


Bari, 


Cassino|, |Ca- 


|tania, Florence!, Genoa, Milan State University 


|Padua, Parma, 


Pavi; 


, |Perugia for 


|Foreigners|, 


Pisa, |Rome "La Sapienza"|, [Rome "T 


or Vergata'j, 


Roma II 


, Salerno), |Si- 


|ena for Foreigners, |Teramo|, Turin, |Trento|, jvenic 


e; |the Free University of Language 


|and Communication IULM of Milanoj, the Oriental University Institute of Naples, 


|the Superior School for Academic Studies "S. Anna" in Pisa 


and the 1 


sfET.TUNO 
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E-learning in History. Two Case-Studies in Switzerland 
Preface to the Swiss case studies 



Christian R. Raschle 
for Universita degli Studi Bologna 

"Learning activities are the verbs of learning. They put 
people in action. They elevate learning from passive read- 
ing and watching to active seeking, selecting and creating 
knowledge. (...) Interactivity boosts learning. People learn 
faster and develop more positive attitudes when learning 
is interactive." 1 

Designing an online course does not only mean looking for appropriate material, 
such as text and images, and simply putting them on the web. The designer also 
has to think how to motivate the students to learn. In most online courses these 
motivational aspects are central because they give the students added value in com- 
parison with conventional classroom teaching, or using text -books for reading and 
memorizing. In my two case studies I have therefore concentrated on the activities 
that they require to the students to do. We will look especially at activities that do 
not involve the course designer himself, nor tutors using the course-material for 
their students (so called stand-alone applications). 

Formats of activities 

In his seminal book on designing web-based training, William Horton sets out 
fourteen common learning activities that are usable for online course-design. He 

1 William Horton, Designing Web-Based Training, New York - Chichester - Weinheim - Brisbane - Sin- 
gapore-Toronto (Wiley) 2000, 191. 
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explains in detail how one can use them in an appropriate way. Of these 14 activities 
the following are regarded as best practice in designing activities that users can do 
on their own without consulting a tutor or fellow students: 
Presentation sequences (Horton 2000, 199-202) 

Learners read, watch and listen to carefully-crafted explanations in a Web-brows- 
er. The aim is to provide a consistent high quality explanation to all learners. This 
activity should only be used in combination with other teaching methods, because it 
is not at once easy to appreciate itsvalue compared with using a good text-book. 

Drill and practice activities (Horton 2000, 202-204) 

Learners repeatedly practice applying specific knowledge or using a particular 
skill. This helps learners to memorize facts and procedures that they must be able to 
recall without hesitation. One encounters this sort of activity especially in language- 
training programs, where it is highly successful. In history courses they take the 
form of different types of multiple-choice test that concentrate on facts and figures 
rather than on procedures. 

Guided analysis (Horton 2000, 211-218) 

Learners analyse data in order to evaluate its validity, to spot trends and to in- 
fer principles. This activity teaches the skills of formal analysis technique or helps 
learners to discover trends and principles for themselves. When used in a history 
course, the analysis of different types of sources is one of the key skills that can be 
developped. It may involve sorting, classifying or ranking items according to de- 
fined procedures. 

Case studies (Horton 2000, 226-231) 

Learners study a detailed example from an event, process or system in the real 
world, in order to abstract useful concepts and principles. The aim is to teach com- 
plex knowledge that cannot be reduced to a simple formula, and to use concrete 
examples to teach abstract, general principles. 

Virtual Laboratories (Horton 2000, 242-246) 

Learners conduct experiments with simulated laboratory equipment. This activ- 
ity helps learners to operate real laboratory equipment or to guide them to discover 
principles and trends on their own. 

Taxonomy of cognitive skills 

One of the core skills seen in stand-alone applications is the capability of their 
interactive format to broaden and improve the students' cognitive skills. It is there- 
fore of major importance, when evaluating an on-line history course, to take a closer 
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look at the level of cognitive objectives of the individual activities. The background 
of this lies in the fact that university teaching has different aims and schedules from 
edutainment and infotainment programs. The learning objectives and outcomes 
must have a higher abstract level in university courses, and be directed towards more 
theoretical and methodological goals, than would be appropriate for the general 
public. We therefore propose to use Bloom's widely- known and recently-adapted 
Taxonomy of Educational Objectives 2 in order to analyse the cognitive learning ob- 
jectives of the various activities and to assess their real level. 

In 1956 Benjamin S. Bloom published a short article in which he stated that 
people acquire knowledge in a way that they had thought the things through and so 
made them part of their personal knowledge. His "taxonomy" is based on the belief 
that remembering is a prerequisite for understanding, and that understanding is a 
prerequisite for application. The scheme consist of six levels: 



Level 


Skills 


Example 


1 


Knowledge (remember) 


Memory can reproduce facts, figures, methods, 
concepts, etc. 


2 


Comprehension (understand) 


New information can be integrated in a broader 
context. So the learner is able to transfer, further 
interpret, and extrapolate old and new information. 


3 


Use (apply) 


Rules and principles guide us in defined situations 


4 


Analysis (analyse) 


Analysis of elements, of relations of organisational 
principles 


5 


Synthesis (create) 


Parts and elements are transformed into a new unit. 


6 


Evaluation (evaluate) 


Present and defend opinions by making judgments 
about information, the validity of ideas or the 
quality of work based on a set of criteria. 
Judgments in terms of internal evidence and / or 
external criteria. 



The learner has to go through the lower ones to reach the higher ones. A good 
scheme would be to present this taxonomy as a pyramid, with level 1 as the basis 
and level 6 as the peak, because to reach level 6, the highest possible point of ab- 
stract cognitive knowledge, one has to go step by step up each level, because each 
one is the basis for the next one: only by knowing facts and figures (1) am I able 
to integrate new information (2) and combine it with old information to reach the 
possibility to use rules and principles (3) that lead to an analysis of the whole subject 
(4). In teaching history this could mean that students learn facts and chronology 
and other basic concepts before they are confronted with new sources or statistical 
material that they have to integrate into their existing knowledge of a specific situ- 
ation, guided by the principles of analysing and treating this new material. Only 

2 Benjamin S. Bloom (Ed.), Taxonomy of Educational Objectives: The Classification of Educational Goals, David 
McKay Company, Inc. 1956, pp. 201-207 
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when the students have reached this level are they able to create their own model of 
the chosen historical topic and transform it into new knowledge (5) and finally be 
able to evaluate their own and new knowledge (6) to reassess their own position in 
the chosen topic. 




Anderson and Krathwohl 3 recently published a revision of Bloom's taxonomy 
The key change lies in the fact, that level 4 (analyse), level 5 (creation of new knowl- 
edge) and 6 (evaluation) are no longer a prerequisite to each other on the way up. 
Instead they share the highest level and each is only applied, if the chosen topic 
particularly demands one or other of them. The main concept, however, remains: 
that remembering is a prerequisite for understanding and that understanding is a 
prerequisite for application. 

Finally one can also say, that teachers have to share their own methodology, their 
knowledge and their expertise with their students in order to help them create their 
own knowledge of a topic. Therefore on-line activities should follow the task that 



Anderson, L. W., & Krathwohl, D. R. (2001). A taxonomy for learning, teaching, and assessing: A revi- 
sion of Bloom's taxonomy of educational objectives. New York, USA: Addison-Wesley Longman. Figure 
above token as well of this publication 
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the students have the possibility to learn facts, figures, procedures, principles and 
strategies to analyse, produce and evaluate new knowledge. 

Bloom's approach has had a major impact on educational sciences and the way 
that learning objectives and outcomes have been defined in the last fifty years in the 
US and in Europe, can His model is often cited in books about e-learning. 4 It there- 
fore seems valid to use his taxonomy to analyse the learning outcomes, both planned 
and actual, in the two case-studies demonstrating Swiss experience in teaching his- 
tory by means of computer-based learning. 

From a technical point of view the individual activities, in the formats men- 
tioned above, normally consist of the following exercises. Each focusses on one or 
more levels of cognitive objectives. 

1. Exploring: the student can search an interactive area, an image or a graphical 
scheme to discover facts and concepts. (Level 1 and 2) 

2. Drag and Drop: After the student has acquired basic information in the 
electronic book, he can improve his knowledge by sorting out graphic-based 
riddles (Levels 1 to 3) 

3. Text comprehension / quiz: students are presented with a text or an image 
that they have to analyse. To achieve this analysis the student is guided by 
a quiz-like questionnaire. The individual questions are formulated as Fill- 
in-the-Blanks, Multiple-Choice, True-False-Unknown or Matching-Lists. 
(Levels 1 to 4) 

4. Open question: the student has to write an essay based on a question for- 
mulated in the module. The teacher will mark it or put it into a forum to 
discuss with other participants. Writing assignments could also be included 
in this group. (Levels 1 to 6) 

5. Essay: free essay writing. The instruments on the web are the guidelines or 
the tools to elaborate the essay. The teacher will be available by means of e- 
mail, PTP-Communication or chat-room, and he will finally mark the essay. 

We will be paying considerable attention to these points in the case studies and 
will analyse the level of activities and the inter-activite elements in general. 

4 e.g. M. Kerres, Multimediale und telemediale Lernumgebungen. Konzeption und Entwicklung. 2nd re- 
vised edition, Vienna and Munich 2001. 

M. Kerres is one of the leading and most-influential teachers and researchers in Germany on this 
topic. The project "adfontes" relied heavily on this approach as stated in the Dissertation of the project 
members and the article they published. 

See Andreas Kranzle, Gerold Ritter: Das Archil' im Netz. Zur Didaktik des virtuellen Archicbesuchs. 

Angelika Epple and Peter Haber, Vom Nutzen und Nachteil des Internets fur die historische Erkenntnis. Ver- 
sion 1.0 (Geschichte und Informatik 15), Zurich 2004, p. 183-199 

A. Kranzle / G. Ritter, Ad fontes, Zu Konzept, Realisierung und Nutzung eines E-learning-Angebots, Diss. 
Zurich 2004 (PDF file from: ►ittp://www.k-r.clVindex.php?id = % 
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Case study Antiquit@s - Universities of Fribourg, Zurich, 
Berne and Lausanne www.antiquitas.ch 

Christian R. Raschle 
for Universita degli Studi Bologna 

Context 

The 'Antiquit@s project' was created in 2001-2003 as part of the Swiss national 
e-Learning initiative SVC (Swiss Virtual Campus). In line with SVC-requirements 
Antiquit@s was designed as independent modules in French and German. The 
main aim of Antiquit@s is to present e-learning material for basic courses in ancient 
history at university level. 

Choice of content / Pedagogy 

A number of objectives guided the project partners in their choice. One group of 
authors felt the need to give a general introduction to the content of ancient history. 
In particular the CD-ROM and the introduction modules were designed to meet 
the needs of tutors and students in preparing for exams using e-learning materials. 1 



In this case study we focus on the on-line modules. The CD-ROM has been developed by partners at the 
university of Zurich and is designed to complement the widely-used students' book by H.-J. Gehrke, H. 
Schneider (ed.), Geschichte der Antike. Ein Studienbuch, Stuttgart/ Weimar 2000. 

For the CD-ROM see B. NaT et alii, Geschichte der Antike. Ein multimedialer Grundkurs, CD-Rom. Ver- 
sion 1. Mac OS 9/X and Windows. Stuttgart/Weimar fj. B.Metzler) 2004. ISBN 3-476-02007-X (picture: 
antiquitas_12.jpg). 

For a review see Monica M. Bontty Loyola Marymount University BMCR (Bryn Mawr Classical 
review) 2005.06.06: http://ccat.sas.upenn.edu/bmcr/2005/2005-06-06. 
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A second group insisted on students in their first year at university learning prac- 
tical skills in analysing and contextualising historical documents and sources. This 
was achieved by creating activities that provide training in how to approach ancient 
Greek and Roman inscriptions and coins. 

A third group wanted to exploit new ways of teaching ancient history through 
the choice of themes that student manuals covered less fully. Their main aim was to 
enrich the student's historical vocabulary through research-guided topics, such as 
historical anthropology. 

As a result of these diverse aims the project partners finally decided on the fol- 
lowing list of strictly independent modules: 

A) Transversal Modules: a General Introduction (History of the Subject), a 
Chronological Overview, and an Inter-active CD-Rom in addition to a His- 
tory Manual. 

B) Methodological Modules: Roman Epigraphy, Greek Epigraphy, Numismat- 
ics 

C) Thematic Modules: Written Sources in Ancient Egypt, Women and public 
life in the Hellenistic period, Greek Democracy, Family and Community 
in the Homeric World, War on land and Sea in Classical and Hellenistic 
Greece, Prisoners in Ancient Greece, Greek and Roman Religion (Methods 
and Themes), Birth and Childhood in Ancient Rome, The Roman Army, 
Living in Imperial Aventicum (Avenches), Family genealogy in Ancient 
Rome, Late Antiquity, and Pagan and Christian Senators in the Later Ro- 
man Empire 
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The didactic presentation 



The presentation of the content modules follows a common pattern: classical in- 
struction or, as Horton put it, "presentation sequences". Each module is structured 
in three chapters, each chapter divided into 5 to 7 pages. The chapters make up 
the so-called 'electronic book' by means of static HTML-pages. These text-based 
pages provide the theoretical framework of the chosen module. The texts are short 
enough to fit onto a single screen and deal with ready-made key concepts. Each page 
provides additional material which is grouped in categories: 'written sources', 'im- 
ages', 'notes' (e.g. a deeper scientific commentary on the theories mentioned above) 
and 'links' with additional bibliography. 

The additional material in these categories is not exhaustive but illustrates the 
concepts covered in the main text of relevant page of the electronic book. For this 
reason the number of items in each category has been limited to five. But simply 
putting text and images onto the web does not make full use of the possibilities 
that on-line learning offers. In contrast to this rather passive form of teaching, one 
activity illustrates and enhances the content of the text-pages in each chapter. The 
main burden of work for the project members therefore lay in the development 
of 'activities', which are the core feature of this course. In some chapters additional 
quizzes, 'open questions' for essay-writing, and further essay themes are available. 
In addition to motivating the students and making them responsible for the success 
of their own learning, the activities help students to understand, practise and master 
the key concepts that they read about in the static HTML-pages. Especially in the 
methodological modules and in some thematic modules students have to make use 
of their freshly-acquired knowledge in order to achieve good marks. The activities 
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are also designed to improve the different skills in handling, analysing and fully un- 
derstanding the sources of ancient history that they are presented with. 

The following table gives an overview of all the activities in the on-line version 
of Antiquit@s. It provides a short description of the theme, the technology 2 used 
and, where possible, the type of activity - based on Horton's classifications (his ty- 
pology). We also show the cognitive learning objectives using Bloom's Taxonomy of 
Educational Objectives cited in the introduction to the two Swiss case-studies. 



The project members relied mainly on Macromedia's Shockwave technology for CD-ROM (Director) 
and the Web (Flash) that require Plug-In for the Web-browers. In view of the wide-spread use of these 
plug-ins (up to 95%) the argument for best practice was ignored, namely that one should never use pro- 
prietary technology or plug-ins on the web, but common standards. The first prototypes (such as Latin 
epigraphy) were created using HTML and Javascript. 
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Overview of activities 



Module 


Chapter 


Name of Activity 




Transversal Modules 








General Introduction to Ancient 
History 


Some basics for beginners 


Names of ancient and contemporary 
cities 








Open question 








Quiz 






The sources of ancient history: the 
ancient historians 


Ancient historians and their subjects 








Open questions 








Quiz 






A scientific view of ancient history 


Famous scholars in Ancient History 






Open questions 








Quiz 




Chronology 


Chronology 


Chronology 




Methodological Modules 








Numismatics 










General introduction: money and 
coins 


Ancient forms of money 








Brief chronology of ancient coinage 






Basics and basic skills 


Combination of dies (obverse & 
reverse) 








The manuals for Roman 
numismatics (5 activities for 5 
manuals) 








Coin-description (5 examples) 






Roman Numismatics 


Analyze and categorize Roman coins 
(12 examples) 




Greek inscriptions 


The principal types of Greek 
inscriptions 


Classify a Greek Inscription 






Study and publish a Greek 
inscription 


6 activities to analyse Greek 
inscriptions 






How to date and comment on an 
inscription 


The variations of Greek Letters 








4 case studies of Greek inscriptions 






Complete treatment of a Greek 
inscription 


3 case studies 




Roman Epigraphy (prototype) 


Beginners 


7 case-studies on Roman 
inscriptions 






Advanced 


12 case-studies of Roman 
inscriptions 




Written sources on the History 
of Ancient Egypt 




Essays 













All the French or German titles have been translated into English. 
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Type of activity 
(Horton) 


Technology 


Taxonomy (Bloom) 












'Matching-List' on a graphical basis 


Flash 


1,2 




Write an essay or a proposal for a 
thesis 


HTML 


3,4,5,6 




'True / False' questionnaire 


Flash 


1,2 




Simulation using 'Drag and Drop' 


Flash 


1,2 








3 




'Multiple-Choice' / 'Matching-List' 


Flash 


1,2 




Simulation based on 'Matching- 
List') 


Flash 


1,2,3 


















'Exploration / Interactive Map' 


HTML 


1,2,3 


















'Exploration / Interactive Map' 


Flash /HTML 


1,2 




'Exploration / Interactive Map' 


Flash / HTML 


1,2 




'Drag and Drop' 


Flash /HTML 


3,4 




'Exploration' and 'Guided-Analysis' 
using 'Fill-in-the-Blank' 


Flash 


1,2,3 




'Exploration / Interactive Map' 


Flash 


1 




'Guided-analysis' using'Multiple- 
Choice' and 'Fill-in-the-Blank' 


Flash 


1,2,3,4 




'Guided-analysis' using'Multiple- 
Choice' 


Flash 


1,2,3 




'Guided-analysis' using'Multiple- 
Choice' and 'Fill-in-the-Blank' 




1,2,3,4 




'Drag and Drop' 


Flash 


1,2,3,4 




'Guided-analysis' using'Multiple- 
Choice' and 'Fill-in-the-Blank' 


Flash 


1,2,3,4 




'Guided-analysis' using'Multiple- 
Choice' and 'Fill-in-the-Blank' 


Flash 


1,2,3,4 




'Guided-analysis' using'Multiple- 
Choice' and 'Fill-in-the-Blank' 


HTML and Java-Script 


1,2,3,4 




'Guided-analysis' using'Multiple- 
Choice' and 'Fill-in-the-Blank' 


HTML and Java-Script 


1,2,3,4 




Essay 


HTML 


1,2,3,4,5 
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Thematic Modules 








Women and Public life in 
Hellenistic Greece 


Introduction 


Analysis of an Inscription 








The female priest of Epie 








The queen 








Profiling by profession 






A quiz can be done after each 
chapter 








One quiz at the end recapitulates the 
content of the entire module 




Greek Democracy 


The Birth of Athenian Democracy 


Attic Denies (hamlets) 








Attic Tribes 




Greek and Roman Religion: 
Methods 




Definition of Religion 






The Term: religion 


Ethnic and revealed religions 






Polytheism and anthro- 
pomorphism 


Aphrodite — Venus 






Myths and mythology 


Oedipus 




Greek and Roman Religion: 
Themes 


Location of cults & peoples that 
practise them 


Location of cults & peoples that 
practise them 






Ritual acts / cults 


Greek sacrifice 






Contact with the gods 


Nullify bad omens through rituals 




Family and Community in 
Homer's World 




Ixl c\ i f^tnn fri / /"\ti \\t 1"/"*"\^t r inn ifmopc 
1 N (J L1V ILlCi / Willy LC-A.L dllLI lllltltiCo 




War on Land and Sea in Classical 
and Hellenistic Greece 




No activities / only text and images 




Being a Prisoner in Classical and 
Hellenistic Greece 




No activities / only text and images 




Birth and Childhood in Rome 


Entry into the community 


Passages 






Death of the child 


Different aspects 






Being born different 


Normal / abnormal 




The Roman Army of the Empire 


The standing Army in the Empire 


The Roman Army at War (still 
incomplete) 




Avenches and its inhabitants in 
the Roman Empire 


Gallo-Roman/ Helvetian Society 


Gallo-Roman and Our Swiss Society 








Quiz 
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'Multiple-Choice' 


Flash 


1,2 




'Guided-amlysis' using 'Drag and 
Drop' 


Flash 


1,2,3,4 




'Guided-analysis' using 'Drag and 
Drop' 


Flash 


1,2,3,4 




'Guided-analysis' using 'Drag and 
Drop' 


Flash 


1,2,3,4 




'Multiple-Choice' 


rlasli 


1 O 1 




iviuitipie-^noice 


i ;1 ., .,], 


1 9 ^ 




'Guided-analysis' using an 
explorative map sub-activity 


FldSll 


1 9 ^ A 




'Exploration' / '.Multiple-Choice' 








'Matching Colours' 


Flash 


2,3,4 




Analysis of text using 'Drag and 
Drop' 


Flash 


1,2,3 




'Guided-analysis' using 'Textfield' 
and 'Multiple Choice' 


Flash 


1,2,3 




'Guided-analysis' using 'Textfield' / 
'Matching-List' 


Flash 


1,2,3 




Analysis of texts using 'Fill-in-the- 
blank', 'Multiple-Choice' and 'True- 
False' 


Flash 


1,2,3 




Analysis of texts using 'Fill-in-the- 
blank', 'Multiple-Choice' and 'True- 
False' 


Flash 


1,2,3 




Analysis of texts using 'Fill-in-the- 
blank', 'Multiple-Choice' and 'True- 
False 


Flash 


1,2,3 




























'Drag and Drop' 


Flash 


1,2,3 




Guided-Analysis' using Text 
combined with 'Multiple-Choice' / 
'Drag and Drop' / 'True-False' 


Flash 


1,2,3,4,5 




'Drag and Drop' 


Flash 


1,2,3,4 




Guided Analysis using 'Drag 
and Drop' / 'Fill-In-the-Blank' / 
'Multiple Choice' 


Flash 


1,2,3,4 




Lay a table 


Flash 


3,4,5 




'Multiple-Choice' 


Flash 


1,2,3 
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Social Classes at Aventicum 

(Avenches, 

Switzerland) 


The Portraits of Flavius Camillus 
and Togirix 






Women and Children in 

Aventicum 

(Avenches) 


The portrait of Iulia Censorina 








Quiz 






Society and the Economy 


/ \ i i i ihi i ph i) 1 » hi j /dLd 






Trip rnp^trp at AvpTirrip^ 
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Quiz 




Family and Relatives 


Genealogy of the Cornelii and 
Aemilii 






Late Antiquity 


The Period 
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The Christian Senator 


Sarcophagus of Junius Bassus 
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Examples for activities 

We will describe in detail five examples of valuable activities with illustrations 
highlighting the strengths of the didactical approaches chosen. 

Ancient Historians and their Themes 

This activity is in the form of a simulation in three steps. First, students find 
themselves in the situation of applying for a job as assistant librarian in the famous 
library of the learned Roman emperor Hadrian. To get the job applicants have to 
prove that they are able to put a series of the scrolls, of famous Greek and Roman 
historians, that lie on the front desk in the atrium (yellow space), into the right 
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room and onto the right shelf. If the student clicks on a scroll, the name of the 
author appears in the yellow field. Having read the electronic book carefully, the 
student can now drag and drop the scroll into the Fields "Latin" or "Greek" in the 
right room, as shown in the picture. If the student, as assistant librarian, completes 
the task successfully, they go a step further to phases two, then to phase three. As 
the student proceeds, the simulated story continues. The complexity of the task 
increases with each step. In level two the assistant librarian has to find the right 
scroll after a client has asked for a particular content. In level three the student has 
to match anonymous original quotations from the works with the scrolls that bear 
the name of the correct author. 
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This is a good example of how to use simulation as a learning device at univer- 
sity level. The story behind the activity is well chosen and is able to motivate the 
student. The drag-and-drop technique (matching list) is designed to make the task 
user-friendly for the student. 



Roman Coins 

The methodical modules for Greek and Roman Epigraphy and Roman Numis- 
matics are based on the same concept. The objective of each module is to teach the 
student how to describe and analyse original historical sources correctly. Students 
have to start with the object itself, such as an inscription or a coin, which is pre- 
sented without comment. They then go through a "question-guided analysis", in 
which their analysis is guided by a series of questions. The analysis in these three 
modules strictly follows real-world procedures, which documents undergo after 
their discovery. For instance, 12 activities in the numismatic module reproduce step 
by step the categorization of an ancient coin, as is done in museums. First, students 
have to describe the physical aspects of the coin. Then, as the second step, the word- 
ing written on it. As the third step they must describe the symbols on both sides, 
before being able to classify the coin, as the fourth step, using the standard data- 
bases for the Roman Republic or Empire. For all three methodological modules a 
different set of tools has been developed to assist the students in their work. These 
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tools are not exhaustive in themselves but give the information necessary to resolve 
the student's particular task. So one finds in the numismatic module a glossary with 
technical terminology and a database storing iconographic symbols on the coins 
and their significance. There is also an overview of the commonest abbreviations of 
coin-legends, and a chronology of the honorific titles of the Roman emperors of the 
first two centuries. These help students to date most of the coins precisely A gen- 
eral and specific introduction to the manuals has already been given in the chapter 
before the exercises. Even these books are explained to students in a combination of 
text, exploration and guided-analysis activity. So the students have all the material 
at their finger-tips. 

The principal strength of the module on numismatics, and the other methodo- 
logical modules in general, lies in the fact, that students learn basic skills for inter- 
pretating original historical documents by methods that the scientific community 
has accepted as standard. A secondary strength lies in the fact that students can exer- 
cise their skills on objects they normally cannot get access to without a professor or 
a tutor. In the case of the numismatic module in particular, students can manipulate 
a quantity of coins which they generally can only touch in specialized facilities and 
in small numbers. 

The main weakness of these modules is that work with the genuine article, par- 
ticularly in touching coins and handling the object in a way the computer is never 
able to simulate, could provide extra motivation for students and enhance their in- 
terest in the subject. Using the books that students have to consult is even more lim- 
ited. They can never really simulate physically handling the coins. Another problem 
with books is that students find only a single copy in the university library. 

Greek Inscriptions 

Ignorance of Latin and Greek is a major problem that Ancient History has to face 
in academia over the coming years. Whilst many important texts of Greek and Latin 
literature have been translated and are available in books, the important documen- 
tary texts surviving in the form of papyri and inscriptions on stone are very often not 
available in translation. Latin and Greek epigraphy - papyrology too - are the core 
themes in studying ancient history, so that every student has to master the basics of 
classifying and interpreting these sources. Whereas source-books with translated 
inscriptions can give basic information about content, and say what the inscription 
means, it is far more important for students to learn how to do a proper analysis of 
the inscription. Knowing the content is not enough. Students must understand 
the process by which they can create information and make it accessible to every- 
one. That this is even possible in the field of Greek epigraphy with students who 
have little or no knowledge of the Greek language is the main teaching issue of this 
module. 
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The main aim of the module is to acquaint students with the main types of in- 
scription (such as honorific, dedicatory, religious, and state pronouncements), to 
learn how to study and describe an ancient inscription in a technically correct way, 
how to date it, and what a scientific commentary on it should say. 

The activities of the module consist in analysing 13 original Greek inscriptions 
grouped into three different levels of complexity. There are also two introductory 
activities that deal with the categorization of inscriptions and the forms of the writ- 
ten letters - the latter being one of the few non-textual elements for dating ancient 
inscriptions. The overall design of these activities is the same. As in the module 
on numismatics, there are three or four main steps, each step being divided into a 
number of smaller steps. The student is guided through the inscriptions by a ques- 
tion-and-answer analysis. A further group of five tools is available for students who 
want to undertake a number of specific tasks. The five tools are these: a technical 
glossary concerning epigraphy, a Greek-French vocabulary of significant terms, the 
Leiden system of diacritical signs, a list of the archons of Athens in a basic chronol- 
ogy, and a list of important personal names. 

In the first group of six inscriptions the student has to transcribe short Greek in- 
scriptions. Students needs to know which Latin letter on the keyboard corresponds 
to which Greek letter, because text will will dispaly automatically in Greek letters 
during this exercise. After a little trial and error, even those with no knowledge of 
the Greek alphabet will be able to carry out the task. After transcribing the text, its 
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analysis is a more demanding step. Here too the student with no knowledge of 
Greek can rely on the design of the activity: by clicking on the inscription itself the 
undivided words will appear as they would in a current text-book. It is only for the 
last step that the project team couldn't find a solution because you cannot translate 
a text from a language that you don't know. However, in the commentary - the last 
step of the activity - the newcomer too finds an adequate answer to the question. 

In the second group of inscriptions the student has to learn to sort out the rel- 
evant information provided in the inscription and described by its archaeological 
context. Without having to translate the text itself, the student can learn how to 
analyse the script and the content of the text in a scientific way. The didactical ap- 
proach (using a guided analysis) is to split each step into several sub-steps - mostly 
in the form of question-and -answer text-fields - so that the student can complete 
the entire task in a slow but comprehensible way, using the tools available on the 
tool bar of the interface. After these preliminary exercises, the student comes to the 
third and final group of three inscriptions. Here students have to analyse, on their 
own a complete inscription combining all the steps that they did separately in the 
earlier activities. 

To sum up: the strength of this module lies in combining two things: the use of 
real historical documents and the analysis-guided question-and-answer technique, 
that reduces complex historical information into manageable bits. Even students 
with little or no knowledge of Greek will be able to carry out 80 % to 95 % of each 
exercise. The only task that the project team weren't able to resolve is the translation 
of texts in the first and second groups of activities. 
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The Attic Demes (hamlets) 



The thematic module on Greek democracy shows an interesting way to teach 
a core subject in ancient history. Every student of ancient Greek history has heard 
the story how Cleisthenes' partitioned the territory of Attica to ensure that every 
free male citizen of at least 20 years could participate in the political decision-mak- 
ing of the Athenian polis. But instead of only learning the results of the research 
into Cleisthenes' partitioning, the student can reconstruct the concept using and 
analysing not a literary but a documentary inscription. Students learn by means of 
an example not only the results of historical research but also how it is achieved. In 
this case students can also practise the skills they acquired in the module on Greek 
epigraphy. 

Students start from an inscription that they have to analyse by a question-guided 
analysis. A French translation of the inscription is provided in a second window. 
Students must identify on a map of Attica which demes (hamlets) a list of dead sol- 
diers came from. They are all members of an Athenian tribe (phyle) called Leontis. 
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The didactical concept, of guided analysis, is already known from the methodologi- 
cal modules. The result shows (picture: blue points), that the demes of the Athenian 
Leontis tribe lie in three different locations: in the city, on the coast and in the main 
area of the country. There needn't be any topographical connection between them. 
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This was one of the key factors in the political structure of democratic Athens: each 
region had the same access to power and the same opportunity for day-to-day politi- 
cal activity 

Besides its document-centred approach, the value of this activity lies in combin- 
ing the analysis of different types of media, such as maps and inscriptions, and the 
use by students of authentic procedures to verify and widen the results of historical 
research. 



The Death of a Child - Different Approaches 

"Family and childhood" is one of the innovative thematic modules, with content 
that one hardly ever finds in textbooks on ancient history. Taking the example of the 
death of a child the author combines four different views of the same event. In this 
way students get the opportunity to learn how the child's death, and its consequenc- 
es, are treated in four different ways by four separate people: a philosopher, using a 
text of Seneca, a lawyer immersed in the ancestral laws of the mythical Roman king 
Numa, an archaeologist excavating a child's tomb and an epigraphist describing a 
funeral monument. At each step students have to analyse a typical historical source, 
related to the subject, before they can get a clear view of the matter. The activities, 
which are mostly drag-and-drop, focus on comprehension of the relative chapters 
in the electronic book. But they also provide new insights. The individual steps not 
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only reiterate information in the static HTML-pages but also enhance the student's 
interpretative skills. 

This activity combines a study of historical sources of differing character and 
quality with the interpretative skills that students have to develop if they want to 
deal with problems relating to historical anthropology. Students learn how to dis- 
cover historical information and how to interpret it - and how the people who 
found the sources interpreted it. So students highten their awareness of different 
historiographical view-points at various periods and in differeent fields of historical 
research. They also increase their awareness of, and develop respect for, differing 
points of view deriving from other methodological and theoretical approaches. 
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Platform and Administration 



To take account of different e-learning strategies adopted by the particpating 
universities, the project partners didn't opt for an LMS (Learning Management 
System) but preferred a CMS (Content Management System). So everyone can 
access the various modules without being bothered by authentication routines (see 
h ttp ://www. antiq u itas . ch ) . 

The project members made it clear that they wanted to provide training mate- 
rial and illustrative content for their class-room participants working in a blended 
learning environment, and so had no use for advanced tools like student-tracking. 
By the same token they didn't want to use assessment and testing tools either - the 
quizzes being used simply for practice. Students still have to take their exams in the 
traditional ways. The advantage of this policy is that, till now at least, everyone can 
access the course on the Web. 
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Case-study Adfontes: An Introduction to the Analysis of 
Archived Sources: http://www.adfontes.unizh.ch 

Christian R. Raschle 

Context 

One of the major skills that a historian needs, is to understand and analyse writ- 
ten historical sources. This not only covers printed extracts from original texts in 
published books. The most important part of a historian's training is the ability to 
handle original sources found in archives and manuscripts. 

Whereas the historian of Antiquity has to learn to work with inscriptions on 

stone, with papyri and with coins, the me- 
diaeval and modern historian's interest lies 
in parchment and paper manuscripts - to 
study primary tax records for instance. Be- 
cause mediaeval and modern sources are 
in a better state of preservation not only 
the advanced researcher but also the un- 
dergraduate student can easily access ma- 
terial first hand and undertake research on 
material not yet published. For this rea- 
son, undergraduate students in their third, 
fourth and fifth year at university have 
to be taught how to analyse these often 
hand-written documents. Professors and 
students at the university of Zurich were 
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convinced that the basic skills to transcribe and date these sources and start histori- 
cal investigation into them, had been inadequate and were in no way up to the level 
needed in academic courses for advanced students. 

At the same time the curriculum of the University of Zurich's history courses had 
to be revised in line with the BA / MA model proposed by the "Bologna-Declara- 
tion". Politicians as well as decision-makers in the university administration wanted 
to promote more virtual / e-learning courses rather than create new face-to-face 
courses for first-year and second-year students for teaching basic content and skills. 
Fortunately the money to develop e-learning courses was available from the local 
ICT-Centre of the university. 

Andreas Kranzle and Gerold Ritter (developers and main programmer) decided 
in 2000 to develop an on-line course to teach the fundamental skills of transcribing, 
understanding and analysing hand-written medieval and early modern sources. The 
course was intended to help students who needed to acquire these skills, as well as 
students who already possessed some skills but wanted to improve them or to learn 
new ones. 

Learning goals 

After analysing in depth all the possible learning goals in this field, the developers 
defined the following requirements: 
Students must 

... be able to locate any given document in an archive using existing search tools 
... be able to read, transcribe, date and describe manuscripts written between 

the 13 th and the 18 th century 
... know the fundamental rules for creating "critical texts" and their related 

problems 

... be able to make effective use of the various handbooks and research tools to 
read hand-written documents. 

... improve their ability to understand and interpret a written source correctly, 
relating it to a concrete historical question 

... have a basic idea of the scientific terminology of these special subjects, so that 
they encounter no problems in understanding the scientific literature relat- 
ing to manuscripts and knowing how they should be written 

... be able to find the tools and resources to improve their knowledge, even if 
the face-to-face courses do not cover all the details of a subject. 

If we compare these requirements with the subject-specific skills that history 
students are expected to acquire, as proposed by the CLIOHnet/Tuning group, this 
course centres on the following skills: 1 (the numbers refer to the those of the Tun- 
ing Group) 
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10 Ability to read historiographical texts and original documents in one's own 
language; to summarise or transcribe and catalogue information as appropri- 
ate. 

1 1 Ability to read historiographical texts and original documents in other lan- 
guages; to summarise or transcribe and catalogue information as appropriate. 

14 Knowledge of and ability to use information-retrieval tools, such as biblio- 
graphical data-bases, archival references and e-references. 

15 Knowledge of and ability to use specific tools necessary to study documents 
of particular periods (e.g. palaeography and epigraphy). 

16 (only of limited application) Ability to use computer and Internet resources 
and techniques handling historical or related data (using statistical, carto- 
graphic methods, or creating data-bases) 

26 Ability to identify, and utilise appropriately, sources of information (bibliog- 
raphy, documents, oral testimony, etc.) for a research project. 

29 (not actively but passively): Ability to comment on, annotate or edit texts 
and documents correctly according to the critical canons of the discipline. 

Potential users 

The developers made an analysis of the potential users of their course and identi- 
fied two heterogeneous groups. The first group consisted of students in the history 
department at the University of Zurich, who had to acquire these skills to improve 
their ability to handle historical documents. The second group consisted of a mix of 
interested students in other departments, high-school students and people employed 
in handling archives who wanted to update their knowledge and skills - as well as 
other interested people. The course was therefore based on independent modules, 
so that the user could make their own individual path through the material on offer. 
The purpose of Adfontes is to concentrate on real-life examples of research that one 
has to do in an archive. The theoretical content found in the manuals is not covered 
in depth but only as far as it helps the actual research work in an archive. 

Platform and Pedagogy 

The project team developed their own platform, blending a Content Manage- 
ment System, based on PHP and MySQL-technology, with open-source modules 
- also in PHP and MySQL for the Forum. 2 They did not include other components, 
like assignments, calendars, and student-tracking, such as one normally finds in 

1 See the overview in: CLIOHnet Tuning. Educational Structures in Europe. The History Subject area, Pisa 
University Press 2005, 45. 

2 The same framework has now been adapted to host a new on-line course for ancient history and classical 
philology at the University of Zurich. It is called Fundamenta: www.hist.unizh.cli/fundamenta, mainly 
for Latin epigraphy and papirology. 
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Learning Management Systems. This is because the course was designed for use 
as either a stand-alone application, for personal use, where students have to find 
their own way through the course material without a tutor to help them, or as an 
additional tool in a blended -learning scenario that provides face-to-face meetings of 
all participants every week. The activities have been developed using Macromedia's 
Shockwave technology generated by Director, one of the leading tools for producing 
CD-ROMs. 



Presentation 

Adfontes concentrates on the teaching 

i 1 of theoretical and practical skills for his- 

torians that have to work in archives. So 
the development team chose the meta- 

_ I I phor "archive" as the guide-line for the 

learner. After a welcome-page, that gives a 
well-balanced introduction to the differ- 
I ent parts of the course, students access a 

page which leads to the four main learn- 
ing areas. These learning areas are de- 
signed following the exploration model 

| of on-line courses whereby each part of 

the course is linked to every other part, 

thus making full use of hypertext. Students can find their own way through the 

course material. 



The Archive consists of four assignments. To reach each assignment the stu- 
dent must make use of the full range of tools provided, as well as of the Tutorial and 
Resources pages. Each assignment requires two to four hours of individual work. 

Students generally advance in a linear manner, but they always have the possibil- 
ity to choose a sub-topic, a tutorial or a resource to improve knowledge or strength- 
en skills which may be weak. Each exercise is self-correcting, so there is no need for 
a tutor. The real strength of the assignments lies in the fact that students can choose 
their own way through the material offered in order to carry out the task successfully. 
All the tasks consist of static web pages with information and pictures to be learned 
by the students, and activities that exemplify different aspects of the theme of each 
task. In most cases students have to analyse pictures of original archive-documents, 
before they can carry out each activity. Here is an example. After an introduction to 
the ordering of documents in three particular archives (Einsiedeln, Pfaffikon and 
Eschenz), students have to sort out what document belongs to which archive. The 
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only way to succeed is to have a good knowledge of the document-codes that they 
have just learned. 

The Training Area offers a range of possibilities for developing skills in recog- 
nizing the different scripts used in archives from the 13th to the 20th century (tran- 
scription and dating of documents). This space is activity-centred. In the following 
example students have to decipher a pre-Carolingian text from the 8 th centurywhich 
is a sermon of St. Pirmin (f 755). After a general presentation of the text (picture 
3) there follows part of the manuscript to be transcribed by the student. The image 
of the manuscript is re-sizeable to make the text easier to read. Students can find 
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tips, for resolving less-simple ligatures for instance. A key feature is the ability to 
correct the transcription word by word. The right letters appear in black, whereas 
the incorrect ones are displayed in red 
(picture 4), so that students even with 
no knowledge of Latin can carry out 
this task successfully. 

The Tutorial consists of approx. 
200 pages with no inter-active ele- 
ments. It is structured hierarchically 
in seven chapters, each with 3 to 6 
sub-sections. The texts provide as 
much information as is necessary, but 
no more. Each page is linked to other 
material and to training elements of 
the course. The Tutorial covers ma- 
terial relating to all aspects of archive 
work, such as the basic concepts of 
classification and scripts. To give an 

example: in order to carry out successfully the task mentioned previously - the tran- 
scription of a pre-Carolingian text - the student can consult a tutorial on scripts as 
shown in the screen-shots below. However, students can also improve their knowl- 
edge in another way, because every Tutorial page is linked to its related training pag- 
es and vice versa, so users can choose 



their own path through the material. 
This flexibility is one of the strongest 
points in the way the course has been 
designed. 

The Resources provide check- 
lists, dating tables, bibliography, lists 
of links, some with comments, rules 
for transcription, etc. The Resources 
have the same structure as the Tuto- 
rial with which its pages are linked 

MyAdfontes is a service area 
where students can do all their per- 
sonal administration related to the 
course. To ensure a high level of com- 
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munication in the Adfontes area, the developers recently integrated a Forum. The 
addition of a Help facility "?" and a search-engine make the user feel comfortable. 
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The user can also contribute to different forums, subscribe to a mailing list or use 
the list of links. 

Adfontes can be used as a stand-alone facility. The course language is German. Stu- 
dents can get their own username and password, or they can register anonymously. 
Extensive testing and use in different types of courses at the university of Zurich 
has confirmed that Adfontes is best used in-house for blended learning, where the 
authors of the course are involved as tutors or external specialists. The people doing 
the testing got better results in courses built exclusively using Adfontes than in those 
that used it as one of many tools for learning or doing exercises. The forum has been 
used for collaborative assignments in these courses as well. Face-to-face meetings 
and the final papers assess the quality of the student's contribution. Sometimes the 
tracking device has been used to monitor the student's progress. 

Up to now no international, multilingual or inter-cultural approach has been 
made. Other universities in Germany and Switzerland have tested parts of Adfontes 
on their own or told their students about this valuable tool. 

Detailed evaluation of activities 

The aim of the course is to give users the necessary skills to transcribe, ana- 
lyse and classify mediaeval and modern documents. Our objective in evaluating it 
should therefore focus on the proposed activities of Adfontes, where students can 
acquire, practise and improve their skills. A. Kranzle and G. Ritter (project devel- 
oper and programmer) used as the general reference book M. Kerres, Multimediale 
und Tekmediale Lernumgebungen. Konzeption und Entwickhmg 2 - completely revised 
edition, Vienna - Munich 2001 . 3 We should see if the activities meet their aims. The 
following table deals with the activities of the first task: Archive Nr. 1: Classifying 
the Archive (Scripts from the 18th century). The entire task is structured like an 
instruction. This means the user has to follow the order of texts, pictures and activi- 
ties to reach the goal of the task. But at each step the user can follow a link to find 
further information, consult resources or access the tutorial or training facilities. We 
will focus on these additional features only as far as they relate to the activities. To 
rate the degree of cognitive learning achieved in the activities we will also use the 
"taxonomy" developed by Bloom, as explained in the preface. 

Task 1: Classifying the Archive (Scripts of the 18th century: The Archive of the 
Monastery of Einsiedlen. 



For more information on the author see now: http://mediendidaktik.uni-duisburg.de/kerres 
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Name 


Kind of activity 


Description 


Tax. 


Organisation of an Archive and a 
Libraiy 


Drag and Drop 


Where can I find what sort of 
document? Looking at the title 
of a document, you are able to 
classify it, whether it belongs to 
an archive or a library 


1 


Recognize the different documents 
of an archive 


Match-ing-List (by 
Drag and Drop) 


The student has to sort out a 
picture, the right title and the 
right definition of documents 
he finds in an archive 


1 


Ordering of an Archive of the 17th 
century 


Text-field 


The student has to read an 
ancient text based on the old 
classification of the archive and 
fill in, in the text fields, the key 
words for the classsification 
system of the archive 


2 


Problems of this Order 


Text-field and multiple 

choice 


The student has to read an 
ancient text based on the old 
classification of the archive 
that caused some problems 
mentioned in the text. The 
student has to detect where the 
problem occurred. 


2 


Solution of the previous problem 


Text field 


Read a text based on the new 
classification to resolve the 
problem. 


2 


The new order of the archive 


Drag and Drop 


The student has to sort out 9 
documents, indicated only by 
their archive code and classify 
them correctly 


3 


Finding means and content lists 


Text field 


The student has to transcribe a 
content list of documents of an 
archive 


3/4 
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Training / Tutorials / Resources 



Picture 



Tutorial: Archive / Library / centre for 
documentation: the differences 
Res.: PDF-doc on Archive- Library and 
centre for documentation 



Res.: Ordering Principles of Archives 



Tut.: Rules for Transcription 





□ 








□ 


1 1 




Tut: The Archive of the Monastery of 
Einsiedeln: Today's order 
Res: The Einsiedeln classification 
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The value of this approach can be seen in the example from the monastery of 
Einsiedeln. Students have the possibility to perform, in advance, on their computer, 
each task that they will need to carry out on the archive so that they will be better 
prepared when they visit the actual archive, and will better understand and be able 
to use it advantageously for their research work. The design of this archive task is 
well balanced, starting with simpler activities, where students only have to remem- 
ber what they have read beforehand, and ending up with really demanding activity. 



Literature: 

M. Kerres, Multimediale und telemediale Lemumgebungen. Konzeption mid Entwicklung. 2nd revised edition, Vienna 
and Munich 2001 

A. Kranzle / G. Ritter: Das Archiv im Netz. Zur Didaktik des virtuellen Archivbesuchs: Angelika Epple and Peter 
Haber, Vom Nutzeti und Nachteil dcs Internets fiir die historische Erkcnntnis. Version 1 .0 (Geschichte und Infor- 
ms tik 15), Zurich 2004, p. 183-199 

A. Kranzle / G. Ritter, Ad fontes, Zu Konzept, Realisierung und Nutzung eines E-learning-Angebots, Diss. Zurich 
2004 (PDF see: http://www.k-r.cli/index.php?id=9 ) 
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The use of weblogs in teaching. "La compagnia del sigillo' 



Enrica Salvatori, University of Pisa 
(http://splinder.sigillo.com) 



Description 

The Sigil Company was an experimental course in historical methodology using 
a blended form of traditional, face-to-face teaching combined with e-learning. It 
was launched as part of the graduation course in Humanities and Computing at the 
University of Pisa in the academic year 2005-2006 (http://infouma.di.unipi.it/). The 
course used both methods equally: the former as direct lessons given by the tutor 
and by statements made by the students; the latter on the web using a weblog. 

The course was organized as a piece of fiction or role-play suggested by the tutor 
at the beginning of the course. The tutor pretended to be a famous writer of histori- 
cal books, like Ken Follet or Umberto Eco, and she asked the students to join her 
"research team". 

The introductory page of the blog: 
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The plot was proposed, set up and gradualy expanded by the tutor, who asked the 
team (i.e. the company) to help her in building and refining the historical setting. 

For all practical purposes the team had to develop the historical scenario of a 
novel-in-progress, set in the Middle Age. The company members had to read, study, 
report and find relevant information (text, books, pictures and sources). They had 
to be inquisitive, and they had to ask, and to suggest, effective and practical ques- 
tions in order to build up a good plot. 

Writer and company met in two locations. The first, three days a week, was in the 
traditional classroom. Here, the writer/tutor gave her team the basic elements of the 
course and the plan of work, and suggested what books to consult. She also an- 
swered questions and resolved doubts, and listened to students' reports. The second 
location was entirely virtual: a weblog opened by the writer/tutor and available 24 
hours a day just for the students and the tutor. 

The story, suggested by the tutor/writer, was set in 12 th century Pisa and was 
based on a murder and its ensuing investigation (see below: The plot). 

By asking the students to construct the plot and make their personal contribu- 
tions in developing the story the tutor wanted to get the students to conduct real 
historical research, with the aim of transforming them into authors aware of "his- 
tory". 

The main idea was to make the students aware that in developing the story they 
had to understand the mentality, customs, traditions, language, beliefs and social be- 
haviour of people living in mediaeval Pisa. In the real world, the writer of historical 
novels normally works in two ways: by reading widely about a particular historical 
period or event, and by analysing primary sources. The students in the company had 
to do the same: to read a variety of history books by different authors and to com- 
ment on sources used in them. The specific purpose of helping the writer/tutor to 
create a historical novel was to provide a tool to stimulate students and encourage 
their active participation and involvement. 

The most interesting aspect of this approach was precisely the involvement of 
the students: they became an integral part of history-in-the-making and therefore 
were forced to think. 

The plot 

Pisa 1186. A few years after the start of a new Consular administration, there is 
a murder in the highest spheres of the municipal government. A rich ship-owner, a 
past member of the Consular board, has been killed in mysterious circumstances. 

Charged to solve the mystery is one of the new Consuls, Gaetano di Burgundio, 
a famous judge and jurist, son of the most famous jurist and teacher, Burgundio di 
Pisa. 

Gaetano asks for help from a young student, Jacopo Delia Croce. 
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Investigations take Jacopo into the ship-yard, the docks, the city law-school and 
obviously into the untrustworthy city government. Jacopo is then caught up in an 
international intrigue, involving a fake document, a golden seal and a lost copy of 
Giustiniano's Corpus Iuris Civilis 



Pedagogy 

The course was planned for a maximum of 15 students involving 30 hours of 
face-to-face meetings. At the beginning of the course the tutor gave some lessons by 
way of historical introduction and provided technical information about the weblog. 
She then gave out 15 themes that the students had to study and work on. These 
were: 



— Sea trade 

— Navigation 

— Crime and Justice 

— Clothes 

— Food 

— Work 

— Holidays and social events 

— Sacred and secular calendar 

— Religious beliefs 

— Sex 

— Marriage and family 

— Hospitality and Travel 

— Culture 

— Political-institutional history of Pisa in the late 12th century 

— Political-institutional history of Europe in the late 12th century 
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The list of themes 
was then posted in the 
blog: 

Pursuing the course 
and developing the 
story, the students had 
to post their work in 
the blog and provide 
descriptive data. So the 
list was continuously 
changed and extended. 
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We can see it in this picture: 
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After this the tutor gave each student a 
theme and one or more reading lists. She 
then set up a preliminary calendar in which 
every student had to summarize for the oth- 
ers the research they had done, and at the 
same time post a summary of their work in 
the blog, selecting the most useful data. 

Agenda and bibliography: 
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The summary and posting by each student were not just a passive form of learn- 
ing. On the contrary they represented active participation in the team, because 

1. there were discussions in the class-room at the end of each summary 

2. they had a chance to participate using the "comment" tool, which allowed 
anyone to add comments and ideas at the foot of the page. 

Here is one student's comments: 
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Materials 

At the beginning of the course the 
tutor allocated individual tasks to the 
students, such as texts to read and 
themes to develop. All this was pro- 
vided on-line. 

In this way the story was developed 
by the students themselves, because 
each of them read, wrote and searched 
for material of all kinds and made it 
available to the others, who had to 
read and comment on it. The course 
and the blog itself thus generated 
learning materials. 

Different students posted : 

— maps 

— text and bibliographic com- 
ments 

— images 
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Platforms and technical aspects 

The blog was hosted on a public web-site because, during the preparation phase 
of the course, the computing staff at Pisa University had not yet installed appropri- 
ate software. From a technical and graphics view-point there were minimum dif- 
ficulties in building up a blog on a public web-site. 

During the progress of the course a number of positive and negative side- effects 
became apparent resulting from this choice of web-site. 

Positive effects: 

1) a chance to sort into groups the postings created during the work-in- 
progress: this helped navigation 

2) a chance to insert into the blog: music, images and links, as with any other 
web-site 

3) a "comment" function, allowing the creation of comments at the foot of 
the same posting thereby allowing strong thematic "mini discussions" to be 
built up. 

Negative effects: 

1) the blog's structure, which gives prominence to the latest posting, rather 
than the most important ones 
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2) the chronological publication of the comments, and the consequent rapid 
turn-over of comments resulting in the "virtual" loss of the earlier ones (see 
the following image) 

3) the lack of a true platform, which could include a forum or chat 



1) insert the blog into a more complex e-learning platform 

2) use several tools in combination such as wiki, chat and forum 

Another important consideration must be the number of students. In order to 
be stimulating and effective, using this structure, the course cannot extend beyond 
15 students, involved over a period of 30 hours of face-to-face meetings during a six- 
month period. To exceed these limits it would be difficult to manage the students, 
and the blog-format would appear to be neither useful nor effective. 

Intercultural issues 

The interaction between cultures, though not a topic specifically dealt with on 
this site, permeates it throughout and is constantly suggested as a subject of thought 
and motive for analysis. 

It is not possible to define briefly the intercultural significance of the subjects 
dealt with in "La compagnia del sigillo". We can simply underline the fact that this 
project was carried out in Italy, using only the Italian language. 

Two separate cultural and research areas, Italian and French, were inherent in 
participation in the blog itself and in the bibliography proposed for the course. To 
study and discuss these different approaches, students had to be aware of the broad 
outlines of the national traditions of historical studies in Italy and France, know 
what kind of sources the different historical traditions normally use, and understand 
what problems are encountered when using these sources for original historical 
research. 




In conclusion: the blog revealed itself to be a not very suit- 
able tool for a course conceived and designed in this way. On 
the one hand it is more flexible for sharing opinions and themes 
not dictated by the tutor, but spontaneously generated as the 
story progresses. On the other hand reading and surfing a "rich" 
blog can be hard work and may not be very effective. 



Possibile solutions, for courses such as this, could be: 
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Quality assessment - of the course 

The course was evaluated by the students filling in a set of questions anony- 
mously about the course topic, about the knowledge and skills obtained and about 
technical matters. The outcome was very positive indeed. 

Quality assessment - of the students 

Assessment of the students, which was announced at the start of the course, was 
made on the following basis: 

1) the quality of the speech each student had to make about their own particu- 
lar task 

2) the quality of postings to the blog and of material contributed by students 

3) the frequency and quality of participation during the face-to-face meetings 

4) the frequency and quality of participation in the blog 

5) individual comments. 
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Networking and e-learning in Gender Studies in Germany 
Pilot programme VINGS (Virtual International Gender 
Studies) 

Raphaels Averkorn 
University of Siegen 

Description 

During the past few years e-learning has became more and more fashionable in 
Social Sciences and the Humanities at German Universities. An official study pub- 
lished in 2002 showed that, at institutions of higher education, only about 34 % of 
students in that year were aware of the possibilities of e-learning. 19 % had never 
heard of it. By contrast, two thirds of the students that knew about it thought that 
e-learning was very useful. 1 A follow-up study based on students' opinions in the 
year 2003 showed a much better result. About 85 % of students had heard about e- 
learning at their universities. However, they thought that it just offered something 
extra such as additional material provided in an existing face-to-face course. Never- 
theless, in the field of Humanities and Social Sciences, the use of virtual seminars 
and courses was in fact increasing. The percentage had gone up slowly from 9 % to 
12 %. 2 

The use of e-learning is still not wide-spread, but it is growing steadily. 3 Aca- 
demic discussion does pay some attention to e-learning in History, the Humanities 
and the Social Sciences where quite a few programmes are now available, either as 

1 Computernutzung mid Neue Medien im Studium. Ergebnisse der 16. Sozialerhebung des Deutschen 
Studentenwerks (DSW), Bonn 2002, 62s. 

2 See Kleimann, Bernd/Weber, Steffen/Willige, Janka, E-Learning aus Sicht der Studierenden, Hannover 
2005, 3, 13ss. (downloadable http://his.de/Abt2/Hisbus/HISBUS_E-LearninglO.02.2005.pdE 
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single courses or as modules. Many institutions have acquired a variety of learning 
platforms and are starting to widen the courses on offer and give training to their 
tutors. More and more institutions realise that e-learning is a powerful teaching 
and learning tool. Universities are now in the process of revising their curriculum 
and restructuring their programmes in line with the demands of the Bologna Proc- 
ess. At the present time, new teaching and learning methods are being introduced 
which offer a valuable opportunity for e-learning. Most institutions are opting for 
blended e-learning. At the Distance Learning University of Hagen they are now 
in the process of restructuring their programmes in accordance with the Bologna 
Process. E-learning in History is also given some prominence in the pilot project 
Tuning Educational Structures in Europe. 4 




In this paper we shall concentrate on an interdisciplinary pilot project in the 
field of Gender Studies. In 2000 the German Federal Ministry for Education and 

3 Cf especially Kleimann, Bernd / Wannemacher, Klaus, Es geht nicht mehr ohne. E- Learning als Element 
der Hochschulentwickluiig, in: Forschung & Lehre 7, 2006, 372-374; Arich-Gerz, Bruno, Der Galatea- 
Effekt, in: Forschung & Lehre 7, 2006, 378-380; Kleimann, Bernd / Wannemacher, Klaus, E-Learning- 
Strategien deutscher Universitaten. Fallbeispiele aus der Hochschulpraxis. Hannover 2005: downloadable 
http://his.de/Service/Publilationeri/Kib/pdf7kib200504.pdf; Kleimann, Bernd / Waniiemacher, Klaus, E- 
Learning an deutschen Hochschulen. Von der Projektentwicklung zur nachhaltigen Implementierung, 
Hannover 2004 concerning the changing attitudes towards e-learning in German institutions of higher 
education. Arich-Gerz highlights the importance of the teacher in traditional courses. Kleimann and Wan- 
nemacher stress the fact that some institutions more than others will in future focus on the e-learning 
process in teaching but that nevertheless all institutions of higher education will have to provide adequate 
basic structures for e-learning. 

4 Tuning Educational Structures in Europe. The Subject Area History, ed. by Cliohnet, Pisa 2005. See 
information in general about the Tuning Project http://tuning.unideusto.org/tuningeu. For further details 
about this project, see below in the section "Pedagogy". 
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Research ("Bundesministerium fur Bildung und Forschung" - BMBF) initiated a 
campaign to promote the use of new media in institutions of higher education, 
and to promote its development and its integration into their teaching. 5 One of the 
approved projects of particular interest for our research is in the field of Gender 
Studies. It is called VINGS. 6 This was funded for 33 months by the Ministry to the 
tune of 2 million euros and was for "New Media in Education". The project com- 
bines two sub-projects: "VINGS-Studieren" ("VINGS-Studying") and "VINGS- 
Qualifizieren" ("VINGS-Qualifying"). The first was aimed at university students, 
the second at those wishing to qualify as equal -opportunities officials working in a 
variety of institutions. 
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The project was developed by the universities of Bochum, Hanover, Bielefeld 
and the Distance Learning University of Hagen. Specialist staff at Bochum and 
Hanover, together with other staff members, were responsible for overall curricu- 
lum development. Special courses were created at each partner institution. The Dis- 
tance Learning University of Hagen worked on its own to develop "VINGS -Quali- 
fizieren". 7 Since the focus of this book is to present case-studies in fields related 



About this project campaign and further initiatives, see the special portal "Portal zur BMBF-Forderung 
Neue Medieti in der Bildung", http://vvww.medien-bildung.net with further detailed information on 
VINGS (see database of projects) and the hand-book Kursbuch e-learning 2004. Produkte aus dem 
Forderprogramm, ed. by DLR-Projekttrager, Bonn 2004, 74s (downloadable http://www.medien-bil- 
dung.net/produkte/produkte_pdfs. php/hochschule/produkte/O/0/0/0/0/). 

See http://www.vings.de for further information. I would like to thank especially the co-ordinating man- 
agement team and Silja Polzin who gave me access to the password-protected areas of the project. Also 
Gudrun-Axeli Rnapp who supported me and allowed me to quote from a yet unpublished manuscript. 
Special thanks also to Sybille Kiister, hies Katenhusen and Jutta Schwarzkopf for providing material and 
for fruitful discussions about the project. 
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to the teaching of history in universities, the present study will concentrate on the 
"VINGS-Studieren" project. 




The "VINGS-Studieren" project was carried out at universities where there has 
been a special emphasis, for many years, on Gender Studies. The universities of 
Bochum, Bielefeld and Hanover in particular offer programmes on Gender Stud- 
ies which, in some cases, lead to a degree or a certificate. 8 The "VINGS-Studieren" 
programme was developed by staff working as tutors and researchers at the core 
universities of Bochum, Bielefeld, Hanover and Hagen and specialising in the field 
of Gender Studies in a variety of departments: History, Social Psychology, Sociology, 
Political Sciences, Philosophy, Media and Communication Studies, Literature and 
Law. They invited colleagues teaching at a number of universities abroad to collabo- 
rate in the project. These were mainly from Austria, Switzerland, Sweden, Russia, 
the United States, and Japan - and also some from Germany. From its inception, 
the international character of the project was prominent. It was structured at various 
levels. Management of the project was in the hands of a consortium, with Professor 
Dr. Ursula Muller from the University of Bielefeld 9 as its director. 




While the pilot project "VINGS-Studieren" is no longer running, the programme "VINGS-Qualifi- 
zieren" has been established permanently at the Distance Learning University of Hagen. Concerning the 
actual course programme see http://wvvw.vings.de/qualifiziereii/kursliste/shtnil. 

Concerning the programmes on Gender Studies and for further information see the University of Bo- 
chum http://www.ruhr-uni-bochum.de/genderstudies, at the University of Bielefeld http://uni-bielefeld. 
de/IFF/, at the University of Hanover http://www.gps.uni-lianiiover.de/gender. 
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Pedagogy 

The programme is innovative in that the courses are both interdisciplinary and 
international. The complete catalogue offers 27 separate courses relating to a variety 
of modules which allow a flexible approach. 10 The courses were produced by in- 
ternationally-renowned specialists in gender studies. An interdisciplinary approach 
was used in selecting the topics and in analysing the different thematic issues. To 
assure a high quality of teaching, tutors were trained in specialist workshops. The 
courses were designed by a team working with trained media-experts. Tutors had 
to carry out tasks which differed from those in face-to-face teaching. 11 To improve 
both learning and teaching, continuous evaluation and final evaluation were used. 12 

The teaching was done 10 % face-to-face, in intensive seminars at the beginning 
and end of the course, and 90 % by virtual teaching. Part was done by individuals 
working alone, part in groups and part with a tutor. In some courses a number of 
different tutors were involved with the students. This was the case, for instance, 
with "Labour biographies of women" and "Work, Welfare States, and Social Poli- 
cies". 

Students were given training in the use of digital media and digital teaching re- 
sources. A modular structure was adopted which allowed planning and studying to 
be done individually. Students working part-time, and those helping children, were 
also able to participate in the programme. 13 A particular problem, which could be 
controversial, was the relatively high work-load, for both students and tutors, in 
comparison with that in regular face-to-face classes. The huge number of tutors 
and media specialists involved in such programmes leads inevitably to rather high 
staff-costs. 

The project sought to foster learning by networking and to help develop new 
contexts and novel orientations in the field of gender studies. Its aim was to promote 
an interdisciplinary and international approach to learning. The focus was on the 
learning process and the acquisition of integrated media skills. The team sought to 
present the courses in a gender-oriented, technical design in order to encourage ac- 
tive participation by students. 14 

9 Concerning the different levels of the project and the tasks of further members of the project administra- 
tion see "Administration" below. 

10 See below the course structure table in this section. 

1 1 Kiister, Sybille, "Vings to fly with?" Gender Studies im virtuellen Raum, in: Geschlechterstudien im deut- 
schsprachigen Raum. Studiengange, Erfahrungen, Herausforderung. Dokumentation der gleichnamigen 
Tagung vom 4.-5. Juli 2003, ed. by Zentrum fur transdisziplinare Geschlechterstudien an der Hum- 
boldt-Universitat zu Berlin, Berlin 2004, pp. 109-113, 110s. enumerates various aspects like "coaching 
discussions", the problem of an anonymous situation in the virtual class-room, the problem of building 
up contacts between students, the problem of written communication, etc. Concerning the pedagogical 
concept of the programme see especially the very well reflected study by Knapp, Gudrun-Axeli, Gegen- 
standsbezug und mediale Ubersetzung. Unpublished manuscript, Hanover 2003. 

12 See the chapter "Evaluation" below. 

13 Kiister, Vings, 110. 
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To take part in "VINGS-Studieren", students had to be at least in the fourth 
semester of their studies and enrolled in Social Sciences, the Humanities, or the 
Educational or Cultural Sciences. Students from other fields were obliged to seek 
special permission. Students had to be enrolled at one of the pilot universities 
(Bielefeld, Bochum, Hanover or Hagen) or at one of the co-operating institutions: 
Basel University, Moscow University, Vienna University, the Technical University 
of Berlin, Bonn University, Dortmund University, Diisseldorf University, GieBen 
University, University Kassel, University Munster, University Oldenburg or Uni- 
versity Potsdam. 

Students did not have to pay any fees if they were enrolled at one of the four 
pilot universities, or were registered at one of the co-operating institutions. Other 
students had to pay 25 euros per semester and to register at the distance learning 
university of Hagen. Charges were also made for study materials, CD-ROMS, pho- 
tocopies, etc. Such charges applied to all students. It was possible for students en- 
rolled in "VINGS-Qualifizieren" (the programme for equal-opportunities officials) 
to enrol in these courses, too. 

The 27 courses offered by "VINGS-Studieren" were run consecutively over 
four semesters: 

I: summer semester 2002 
II: winter semester 2002/03 
III: summer semester 2003 
IV: winter semester 2003/04. 

"VINGS-Studieren" was constructed in phases. The first phase, "Fundamentals 
I", consisted of two courses: an introduction to studying on-line and an introduc- 
tion to gender studies. The second phase, "Fundamentals II", was made up of four 
modules each dealing with a basic aspect of gender studies and giving an introduc- 
tion to it. 

The main phase of the programme consisted of four modules. These modules 
offered a variety of courses (module A: 4 courses, module B: 3 courses, module 
C: 2 courses, module D: 3 courses. The topics in these courses were analysed sys- 
tematically from a comparative and a historical perspective. In addition, two cross- 
thematic courses were included which gave an insight into methodology and epis- 
temology. 15 These courses were offered at different points during the pilot phase of 
the programme. Normally they were only available once during the four semesters. 
Exceptions are indicated below. 



For further explanations see http://cweb.uni-bielefeld.de/vings/gast/index,id, 968.html [18.5.2006]. 
15 Kiister, Vings, 110. 
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Course Structure 



Fundamentals I Studying on-line 16 

Introduction to international gender studies 17 

Fundamentals II Module A: Globalisation, europeanisation, regionalisation and gender 

Module B: Labour relations - gender relations 
Module C: Introduction to international gender studies 
Module D: Modernisation of identities and life-styles 

Main phase 

Module A: Globalisation, Europeanisation and Regionalisation 

Courses: 1. Globalisation, europeanisation, regionalisation and gender 

2. War, conflict, security and peace in international relations 

3. Law and gender contracts: global dynamics and local negotiations 

4. Political sociology of the women's movement from an international 
perspective 

Module B: Social Transformation and its Relationship to Work and Gender 

Courses: 1. Labour biographies of women 

2. Work, welfare states and social policies 18 

3. Social history and the future of gender division of labour 
Module C: Body, Sexuality and Health 

Courses: 1. Modern bodies 

2. Without a body? Cyber-Bodies and Cyber-Feminism 
Module D: Gender Relations and Radical Changes in Life-styles 
Courses: 1. Legal questions of living together 

2. Modernisation of identities and life-styles 

3. Gender contracts: global dynamics and local negotiations 



Cross-thematic options 

1. Gender and science: Approaches and strategies of feminist epistemology 

2. Intercultural awareness and gender in the field of globalisation. 

Each course had a separate "class-room". These were all structured in the same 
way. 19 . Most courses were based on blended learning. Students had one or more 
face-to-face meetings at the University where the course was created. 20 These were 
"intensive course meetings" usually lasting a full day. 



Course taught in each semester to allow new-comers to enter the programme. 
Course taught twice: in semesters I and III. 

Course taught twice: in semester II and IV Main teaching language was English. 
For further details see the chapter "Platforms" below. 
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In total, the courses were equivalent to a two-year master's programme. This 
would enable the organisers of the programme, at some future date, to convert the 
pilot-course programme into a regular master's programme which could be offi- 
cially accredited. It is a great pity that lack of finance brought the programme to a 
halt at the end of the funding period - which corresponded with the end of the pilot 
phase. 

This pilot programme was not a degree programme and did not offer a diploma or 
a certificate. Consequently, students were not obliged to follow a fixed curriculum. 
They were allowed to choose individual courses. No special requirements were laid 
down for the main phase. Students who wanted to get an academic recognition of 
their achievements, had to ask their home institution. Qualifications (the so-called 
"Scheine") obtained in each single course could be recognised in the participating 
institutions if they fitted in with their normal course programme. To facilitate aca- 
demic recognition, it was announced on the project's web-site that ECTS credits 
should be allocated to courses in the VINGS programme. 21 




Materials 

The materials produced for the 27 courses in the pilot phase of "VINGS-Studi- 
eren" were made available partly on the web and partly on CD-ROM. In some 
courses the entire material was on the web and could be down-loaded from the 
password-protected area. In other units students used CD-ROMS which were giv- 
en to them at the beginning of the course. Because of copyright problems, some 
material could only be used in the form of photocopies provided by the participating 



Cf. for example the course syllabus "Labour biographies of women" http://cweb.uni-bielefeld.de/vings/ 
home/index,id, 401. html [31.05.2006] or the course syllabus "Work, Welfare States, and Social Policies" 
http://cweb.uni-bielefeld.de/vings/home/index,id, 505. html [31.05.2006]. 

It is not clear whether the allocation of ECTS credit points in "VINGS-Studieren" occurred generally. 
Obviously, it was more common to proceed to academic recognition on a more individual basis. The 
"VINGS-Qualifizieren" programme is actually using credit points. 1 ECTS credit point is given per con- 
tact hour/per semester (e.g. one course of 3 contact hours per week: a total of 3 ECTS credit points for the 
whole course. Obviously, at the end no workload-based allocation of credit points took place. 
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departments. The material used included sources, secondary texts, images, video 
sequences and video interviews. 

Hanover opted for materials available on CD-ROM. A total of seven courses 
were produced. In five of them the course material was produced on CD-ROMS 
enabling it to be used both in e-learning and in face-to-face teaching. 

The courses available on CD-ROM and produced in Hanover were: 

1. Regina Becker-Schmidt: "Labour relations - gender relations" 

2. Regina Becker-Schmidt: "Labour biographies of women" 

3. Christiane Lemke: "Work, Welfare States, and Social Policies (course given 
in English)" 

4. Anne Fleig: "Modern Bodies" 

5. Gudrun-Axeli Knapp: "Gender and science: Approaches and strategies of 
feminist epistemology". 22 

The CD-ROMS were designed in a particular way. Their technical lay-out and 
content were impressive. The use of the various media had been explained in pri- 
or discussions, as well as the use of "special technical effects" designed to attract 
students. In her course on "Labour relations - Gender relations" Regina Becker- 
Schmidt used "concept maps" - a fascinating way to combine content, information 
and learning processes. This well-structured, well-developed and convincing meth- 
od greatly facilitated learning. The same was true of the CD-ROM produced by 
Gudrun-Axeli Knapp and her team in the course "Gender and science: Approaches 
and strategies of feminist epistemology". This included oral history, oral interviews, 
a poster exhibition and video sequences about the women's movement. This basic 
course can be re-used in lots of ways and does not need to be updated every year. 
The high production costs were clearly justified. 23 

Producing these CD-ROM-based courses was a lengthy process and included 
work-shops where ideas, content and design were thrashed out. It was decided to 
produce material on CD-ROM instead of providing down-loadable course mate- 
rial in the pass-word-protected class-room because the authors had its future use 
in mind. Such CD-ROMs could be used again later in face-to-face teaching and 
would not necessarily need a blended learning environment. 

From an analysis of the programme it is clear that "VINGS-Studieren" also satis- 
fies the requirements of the "Tuning Educational Structures in Europe" project as 
far as the use of New Media and e-learning is concerned. 24 



Kiister, Vings, 110. 

Further details see Kiister, Vings, 112s. and Knapp, Gegenstandsbezug, 8s., 13-15 who describe in detail 
the process of producing the course material and the discussion about different ways of creating such 
material. 
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Administration 



A consortium was created to plan and run the "VINGS-Studieren" programme. 
It was made up of senior staff from the universities of Bielefeld, Bochum, Hanover 
and Hagen. 

Those involved were responsible for different tasks. The consortium leader, and 
one of its project directors, was Professor Dr. Ursula Miiller from the Interdiscipli- 
nary Women's Studies Centre at the University of Bielefeld. Other project directors 
were Professor Dr. Use Lenz (Faculty of Social Sciences, University of Bochum), 
Ulrike Schultz, AOR (Centre of Distance Learning, Distance Learning University 
of Hagen), Professor Dr. Regina Becker-Schmidt (Institute of Psychology, Univer- 
sity of Hanover), Professor Dr. Gudrun-Axeli Knapp (Institute of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Hanover). The central project co-ordinator was Silja Polzin MA. (Uni- 
versity of Bielefeld). 

Further tutors and researchers were involved in the work of teaching. Their 
home universities were Basel, Berlin (Technical University), Bochum, Bremen, 
Darmstadt, Diisseldorf, Hagen, Hanover, Moscow, Miinster, Potsdam and Vienna. 
Contributing as they did in course design and the teaching phases, they helped to 
emphasized the international character of the programme. 

Several staff members from Bielefeld, Bochum, Hagen and Hanover were re- 
sponsible for teaching, tutoring, software engineering, evaluation, course adminis- 
tration, translation and legal matters. Specialist staff provided skills in media design, 
multi-media production, computing, and the use of e-learning - and handled the 
secretarial side. 

Further information about the project and its courses can be found on the VINGS 
web-site: www.vings.de. It gives general information about both the "VINGS-Stud- 
ieren" and "VTNGS-Qualifizieren" programmes. Details are also included of the 
latter programme which is still running, and where enrolment is possible in the 
courses. Brief information is available in English. 

Although the programme is no longer running, the web-site includes particulars 
of "VINGS-Studieren". It covers an outline of the two-year course programme, 
with details of enrolment and academic recognition, and a short abstract of each 
course. A brief presentation in English is also included. 

24 See Tuning Educational Structures in Europe. Final report. Pilot Project - Phase 1, ed. by Julia Gonzalez 
and Robert Wagenaar, University of Deusto - University of Groningen 2003, Bilbao 2003 (downloadable 
in the section of publications at http://unideusto.org/tuningeu/), 147-159 concerning competences in the 
field of history and also the use of e-learning; Tuning Educational Structures in Europe II. Universities' 
Contribution to the Bologna Process, ed. by Julia Gonzalez and Robert Wagenaar, University of Deusto 
- University of Groningen 2005, Bilbao 2005 (downloadable in the section of publications at http://uni- 
deusto.org/tuningeu/), 98-108, 227-245 concerning history and the use of e-learning; see also Tuning 
Educational Structures in Europe. The History Subject Area, ed. by Cliohnet, Pisa 2005, 32s. Most of the 
competences listed can be linked to the interdisciplinary field of gender studies as well. Political Science 
as a subject area forms part of the third phase of the Tuning Project (2005-2006), but results have not been 
published yet. 
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Access to more detailed information is only available using a password. This ena- 
bles officially-enrolled students to access the restricted areas and the various class- 
rooms of the courses selected. They can also visit each course area, the chat-rooms 
and forum and have a closer look at the course material. 

Platforms 

The platform used for "VINGS-Studieren" was located at Bielefeld University 
whereas "VINGS-Qualifizieren" was finally transferred to the Distance Learning 
University of Hagen. 

The Vings platform, called "C:Web" (Community Web) was designed by the 
computer company AMMMA in Bielefeld. It is a CMS-based platform (Content 
Management System) specially developed by AMMMA. The platform was located 
at the University of Bielefeld. The central management was under the control of 
Silja Polzin. 25 

Participating students needed internet access at home, at the university or else- 
where. After enrolling in the course programme, they received a pass-word and 
user-name giving access to the courses selected. 

The introductory course "Studying on-line" was designed to acquaint students 
with the project's virtual environment and help them to become familiar with the 
platform and its various tools. It was offered to new-comers each semester. 

Each course had a special area or class-room on the platform. Different options 
were available in each class-room. Students could immediately see who was cur- 
rently on-line. They could consult "News", "Course Syllabus" and "Who's Who": 
presentations of the students and others - along with their email addresses. They 
could find out more about tutors and those managing the course, and about all nec- 
essary material - or an indication of where to find it. A glossary was included and a 
forum was available. All contributions to the forum are now accessible in PDF-for- 
mat and can be consulted in an archive area. Minutes of face-to-face meetings can 
also be read and downloaded. 

Students were expected to use communication tools like chat, forum and instant 
messaging, and co-operative tools like BSCW Basic Support for Co-operative Work. 
This was designed for on-line co-operation whereby students could work together 
in small groups, store files in special work areas on the BSCW server, download files 
and use an integrated calendar. Students were able to use search engines and site 
maps and to access virtual libraries and other source material. 



13 Concerning this company, their platform C:Web and further projects see www.ammma.de. 
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Language and intercultural issues 

The "VINGS-Studieren" courses were produced by an international group of 
women specialists from different countries and different cultural backgrounds, in- 
cluding Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Russia, the United States and Japan. This 
ensured that intercultural awareness and issues relevant in those countries were 
given prominence, thus adding a valuable dimension to the programme. 

The courses were mostly produced and run in German although some courses 
were also available in English, like the one created by Christiane Lemke in Hanover, 
on "Work, Welfare States and Social Policies", which was available on CD-ROM. 
Students using these courses were for the most part German-speakers. 

In many courses students were able to discuss specific issues with tutors from 
abroad who had participated in the creation of the courses or who were guest-speak- 
ers. This was particularly the case with "Work, Welfare States, and Social Policies" 
where academics from San Francisco and Warsaw were involved. Others from Ger- 
many, Moscow and Basel took part in the course "Labour Biographies of Women". 

Another course where such issues were prominent was one on intercultural 
awareness and gender which formed part of the area "cross-thematic options". Dur- 
ing the winter semester 2003/04, which was the last semester of the project, the 
VINGS course "Intercultural awareness and gender in the field of globalisation" 
was presented by "Modernes Japan" (Modern Japan), a department in the Institute 
of East-Asian Studies at the University of Diisseldorf. This course was created by 
Michiko Mae and presented jointly by her and Susanne Kreitz-Sandberg. Women 
academics from other universities also took part. This was a blended learning course 
in which about thirty students participated. They were all enrolled in VINGS. It 
began with a face-to-face meeting in Diisseldorf where students and tutors came 
together. Then the virtual course started. This was a major course on topics like 
nation, culture and gender, and dealt with intercultural and trans-cultural issues in 
a number of cultural areas including the Arab countries, the United States, Latin 
America, Eastern Europe, Russia, Japan and Asia. An evaluation phase was included 
in the programme and the course itself was presented very successfully at a confer- 
ence given in May 2004 at the Ochanomizu University in Tokio. 26 

All this underlines the fact that the VINGS project was deeply committed to in- 
tercultural issues and emphasizes the role played by well-known female academics 
in the field of gender studies. 

Quality assessment of courses 

During the pilot programme both continuous and final evaluation procedures 
were used. In addition, the VINGS pilot group organised a series of workshops 

26 Jahresbericht. Oktober 2003 - September 2004. Modernes Japan, Ostasieii-Institut, Heinrich Heine- 
Universitat Diisseldorf Diisseldorf 2004. 
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and conferences to discuss, in depth, specific aspects of the project as well as the 
importance of e-learning. The first "Evaluation Forum" workshop took place in 
May 2003. It dealt with various aspects of evaluation. A conference called "Tech- 
niken und Methoden virtueller Lehre", was held in October 2003 dealing with the 
techniques and methods of virtual learning. A further conference entitled "VINGS: 
Innovation und Implementierung" 27 took place shortly after, focusing on aspects of 
innovation and the implementation of the VINGS project. 

It will be instructive to take a closer look at a presentation on evaluating the 
VINGS project given by Caroline Zimmermann at the "Evaluation Forum" in May 
2003. 28 This consisted of a number of parts. The first part was the so-called target- 
group evaluation. The programme had started in the summer of 2002. The study 
was based on the results of 270 questionnaires distributed to those students who 
might be candidates for the VINGS study programme. 76 % of the students who 
responded, were female, 24 % male. The average age was 31. More than 50 % of the 
students enrolled at the Open University were post-graduate students, while only 
15 % of those enrolled in the other institutions were. About 45 % of the students 
were interested in the VINGS study programme. 98 % of them had access to a com- 
puter, 92 % doing so at home. About 89 % liked to work with a computer. 29 

In the second part of her presentation, on the course evaluation, Caroline Zim- 
mermann described the evaluation methods used. These covered semi-structured 
interviews by telephone, on-line questionnaires (HTML, SPSS-MR) and open 
questionnaires sent out by email. As an example the following five courses were 
evaluated: 

1. Introduction to international gender studies (produced in Bochum) 

2. Studying on-line (produced in Bielefeld) 

3. Modernisation of identities and life-styles (produced in Bielefeld) 

4. Labour biographies of women (produced in Hanover) 

5. Basics of the work of equal opportunities (produced in Hagen as part of the 
"VINGS-Qualifizieren" project) 

The third part of the presentation concentrated on the "VINGS-Qualifizieren" 
project - which we are not concerned with here. 

The fourth part of the presentation was on system evaluation. Teachers were 
asked to give their opinion about the course concept and its realisation. Techniques 



07 Congress papers and summaries can be found at http://cweb.uni-bielefeld.de/vings/gast/index,id,1260. 
html [24.7.2006] 

2S Zimmermann, Caroline, Evaluations-Ergebnisse VINGS. Power Point Presentation. Forum Evaluation, 

9"' May 2003, 38 slides. 
29 Zimmermann, Evaluation, slides no. 1-13. 
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used by the evaluators were semi-structured interviews by telephone and a special 
evaluation workshop for tutors. 

Each semester between 76 % and 85 % of the students were female. It is inter- 
esting to compare the VINGS programme with other gender-studies programmes. 
In Hanover and Oldenburg the results were similar: 90 % of the students were 
women. 30 

Relations between teachers and students were more informal than in face-to- 
face teaching. It is important to define the role of each and to structure the chat 
sessions. Teachers must expect a high drop-out rate at the start of the course because 
some students will have orientation problems. The length of the different learning- 
units must also be carefully considered. An interval of between one and two weeks 
was felt appropriate. 31 

In several courses, notably "Modern bodies", students were asked to fill in a 
short evaluation questionnaire and to send it back to Caroline Zimmermann at the 
Distance Learning University of Hagen who was in charge of the evaluation pro- 
cedures. 

Evaluation also took place in the course "Intercultural skills and gender in the 
field of globalisation". The results were posted in the course area. About a third of 
the students never attended a class, another third dropped out, and the remaining 
third (about 10 students) worked very hard and were active in meeting the require- 
ments of the course, which were very demanding. The teacher was really satisfied 
with the results and commended the high level of commitment shown by the stu- 
dents, and adding that she herself spent about 8 hours a week teaching and tutor- 
ing. 32 The tutors expressly mentioned the enormous work-load they had compared 
with that in regular face-to-face teaching. They all stressed that without the help of 
large numbers of media specialist staff they would not have been able to cope. 33 



Assessment of students 

Students were assessed in different ways, the requirements being set by the 
teachers. Regular attendance was one of the basic requirements. They all had to give 
a presentation of themselves at the start of the course. In most cases, participation 
in face-to-face meetings was obligatory. Students had to communicate regularly in 
both the chat-rooms and the forum. Indeed, in some cases the minimum number 

30 Zimmermann, Evaluation, slide 32. 

31 Zimmermann, Evaluation, slides 33-38. 

32 See letter written to students on 8 th February, 2004 by Susanne Kreitz-Sandberg, http://cweb.uni-bielefeld. 
de/vings/liome/index,id,708html [4.8.2006] and the downloadable questionnaire and corresponding re- 
sults. 

33 See also Gudrun-Axeli Knapp, Gegenstandsbezug, 7 talking about the team-work involving all collabora- 
tors and course developers and specialists in the area of New Media, modern technologies, social sciences, 
didactics etc. 
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of contributions expected from them each week was clearly indicated. In most cases 
they had to write short contributions, often with the total number required laid 
down. In some cases, they had to write essays or comment on the course material. In 
some they had to prepare on-line presentations or prepare a written paper (similar 
to a German "Hausarbeit") at the end of the course. They had to do this before they 
could obtain a certificate which would be recognised by their home institution. In 
German this is called a "Schein" which figures in the curriculum of a normal course 
of study. No specific indication of ECTS credits was given, although the participat- 
ing institutions guaranteed academic recognition because the "VINGS-Studieren" 
programme, being a pilot project, delivered neither a diploma nor a certificate. 

Conclusion 

At the moment only part of the VINGS project is in operation. "VINGS-Quali- 
fizieren" is still running successfully at the Distance Learning University of Hagen. 
In contrast, the pilot universities of Bochum, Hanover and Bielefeld, where their 
programme was equally successful, lacked funding to continue. 

Being both international and interdisciplinary, VINGS has been unique in the 
field of gender studies. It deserves a better future. Because of the enormous effort 
that has been invested in creating such a study programme it would be sad if it were 
to remain no more than a pilot project. Hopefully it will be updated and used again. 
The organisers of these extremely useful courses live in hope that they will finally 
get the financial support needed to transform them into an e-learning Master course. 
At a time when the follow-up to the Socrates programme will focus on Life-Long 
Learning, there will be an even greater role for e-learning in European teaching. 
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'Who killed William Robinson?", some unsolved cases 
revisited. Canadian History reconstructed using an unusual 
didactical approach 

Marianna Baldi 
University of Bologna 
(http://web.uvic.ca/history-robinson/indexmsn.html) 



Description 

The case study chosen for this analysis, "Who killed William Robinson", was 
the first case that R. Sandwell and J. Lutz were involved with in 1997, in the project 
"Great Unsolved Mysteries in Canadian History" 1 which a number of Canadian his- 
torians took part in. They revisited some "cold cases", old unsolved murders dating 
back to the 1890s in which people then accused turned out through later investiga- 
tions 2 to be entirely innocent. 

The main site consists of 5 sections: 

— Mysteries: links to the sites about the cold cases being revisited 

— Teachers: this section of the website is aimed at giving teachers an under- 
standing of the pedagogy behind the website and providing support in the 
form of Teachers' Guides and a Teachers' Forum. 

The detailed Teachers' Guides for each site are available free on request, helping 
teachers to make full and effective use, in class, of each of the sites. They are avail- 

1 See the site http://www.canadianmysteries.ca/mysteriesen.html 
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able via a link from the home page of each site. At the beginning of the Guides, sug- 
gestions are given as to where they fit into provincial and territorial curricula. 

The Teachers' Guides contain background information, technical information 
about using the site, and both lesson plans and unit plans. Lesson plans have been 
developed by a team of teachers and historians committed to promoting specific 
goals in the teaching of history: to make history more interesting, engaging and 
meaningful by involving students in the active process of critical thinking about a 
particular historical problem in order to equip them to make a critical investigation 
of their own contemporary world . 

The guides provide at least one full unit of lesson plans for each of the sites as 
well as a number of stand-alone lessons. Although most of the lessons have been 
collected into a single unit, individual lesson plans are readily adaptable by teachers. 
They can select the level of difficulty by the complexity of the questions they want 
answered. The authors have also provided some suggestions about which courses 
in Canada's provincial Ministries of Education each site and unit might best be used 
in. 

The aims of the Teachers' Guides are to provide teachers with: 

— the technical information they will need to use these web-sites effectively in 
the class-room for the teaching of history 

— information about how each site can be used to meet the curriculum re- 
quirements of their provincial Ministry of Education 

— the historical background they will need in order to use the site 

— the pedagogical tools they will need, including specific lesson and unit plans 
developed for the content of each particular Mystery site 

— lessons and unit plans specifically developed to promote critical thinking in 
history 

— lessons and unit plans developed to expoilt to the full document-based 
learning in history 

— lessons and unit plans developed to teach students the skills needed for his- 
torical research and thinking 3 . 

2 The others cases: We Do Not Know His Name: Klatsassin and the Chikotin War. As dawn broke on April 30, 
1864, some 25 Tsilhqot'in men surprised the sleeping camp of a crew building a road to the Cariboo gold 
mines. Of the 15 road-builders, only three escaped with their lives. Was it unprovoked or was it revenge? 
Was it an act of terrorism or war or the worst mass murder of Whites by Aboriginal People in British Co- 
lumbia history? Who was the leader, and if this was war, who won? 

Aurore! The Mystery of the Martyred Child: Fortierville, February 1920, looked like a quiet Quebec vil- 
lage — fields blanketed with snow and wood stoves burning in the simple wooden houses grouped around 
a tall church spire. A peaceful scene — you might think. But in one house on the edge of the village, a 
young girl, only ten years old, was being beaten, whipped and burned. Who could have done this? How, 
in such a small village where everyone knew everyone else's business, could such a thing not be noticed? 
Not until they were faced with a corpse. And why does this tragic case still haunt the collective memory 
of the Quebecois. 
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Picture 1: "Great Unsolved Mysteries in Canadian History Project" - site map 

It also includes a teachers' forum called 'Tales from the Field' 4 . 
The other sections are: 

— About us: information about the authors of the project 

— Reviews 

— News 

In the introduction to the project on the web-site the authors define, as their 
main purpose, an innovative method which, by allowing students to get away from 

3 From the section "Support for teachers". 

4 The forum is not working at the moment. 
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traditional learning patterns, could transform them into authors aware of "histo- 
ry" 5 . 

Participants in the project were the University of Victoria, the Universite de 
Sherbrooke and the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education at the University of 
Toronto. 

The basic concept of the project is extremely simple: "Everybody loves a murder 
mystery" 6 ; getting involved in solving a case where innocent people have been un- 
justly accused - and hanged. It is extremely stimulating. 

An archive of "primary sources" 7 has been created and put at the disposal of stu- 
dents and teachers. The authors aimed at creating a complete archive, containing all 
the information relating to this particular crime. 

Students get involved in the historical inquiry, exploiting the appeal aroused by 
being involved in a mystery. This could be considered merely as a clever ploy. As the 
authors themselves admit, it would be interesting to consider the use of detective 
stories 8 as a teaching tool in studying history. 

In this particular case, students are asked to investigate the William Robinson 
murder using as evidence the documents they can find in the archive of the web- 
site. In this way they play the role of principal characters in "history-in-the-making", 
acting as historian-detectives. The whole historical reconstruction of the William 
Robinson case uses the setting of a police inquiry, following the criteria of a detec- 
tive story, as is clearly shown in the following table 9 . 



5 "Doing History" is not just a fact of memorizing dates, names of famous politicians and all about wars. 
That all is just context. "Doing History" is the work of the detective, the gumshoe, the private eye — and 
we need you to take on this job. All we are left with is traces, clues, hints and allegations. Putting those 
together, weighing the evidence, assessing the credibility of witness accounts, sorting out contradictions, 
and showing how your solution to the mysteries is the best of all the alternatives — that is "Doing His- 
tory". 

6 From the section "The Big Idea" (http://web.uvic.ca/liistory-robinson/indexmsn.html) "Everybody loves a 
murder mystery. Of all the historical situations researchers encounter, nothing has quite the same impact 
as discovering an innocent person hanged or a guilty person going free. [---]. But the mystery is mere bait 
to lure the unsuspecting into a much more complex understanding of the whole historical enterprise. 

7 From the "Infraction" to section "Archives", (kid. "Our access to the past is entirely dependent on what re- 
mains to us through time. Buildings, home movies, landscapes, photographs, and our memories provide 
some of these 'remains.' In their attempt to understand what happened in the past, however, historians 
most commonly depend on a wide variety of records created during, or near to, the time they are study- 
ing. These records are called "Primary Sources" [...]. An archives is a place where historic records are 
kept. Often these archives are buildings or places in buildings, like the Archives of British Columbia, the 
Victoria City Archives, or the Salt Spring Archives. This site is a virtual archives". 

* In 1946 the french literary critic Nino Frank used for the first time the word "noir" to talk about some 
american films imported in France ("noir" was the colour of the cover used in France detective stories 
books). 

" The structure reported in the table took its final shape in the second half of the 19 th century , when the 
positivistic idea was applied to this field, introducing a scientific approach to the police inquiry. 
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Topoi 






Undef. 


Backwards surveying procedure 


X 






hriect -> cause 


X 






The accused ones turn out to be clearly innocent 


X 






Inadequate investigating tools 




X 




Survey lead from an aware detective, able to give the right 
interpretation of each proof at disposal.. 


X 






The solution is reached in a rigorous way. 


X 







Teachers are meant to guide their students through all the processes of interac- 
tion with the sources, and the information-gathering process. They can decide the 
level of complexity of the course and how deep students should go. 

The history 

William Robinson was an Afro-American who was killed on Salt Spring Island in 
British Columbia in 1868. He had arrived in the colony ten years before as a result 
of the American civil war. 

William was one of the three inhabitants of the island killed within just two years. 
Tshuanhusset, an aborigine also known as Tom, was accused of the murder and then 
sentenced to death. 



Materials 

The site dedicated to William Robinson's murder is a virtual archive 1 " created 
by Lutz's team using a set of original documents preserved in local archives: the 
Archives of British Columbia, the Victoria City Archives, and the Salt Spring Ar- 
chives. 

The archive is arranged by the type of source and is similar to the standard form 
of archival organization, where records are grouped by provenance, i.e. by their 
original location (for example by government department, by particular individual 

10 We are here using the definition given by the authors (see footnote 4). 
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or family, or by company) and in the order in which they were originally created 
and organized. 

The documents, defined as "primary sources", and included because they are 
judged relevant and connected to the case, represent a collection of sources where 
students can workjust as historians would in practice. They are clearly an invitation 
to investigate the life as well as the death of the people involved. 

The documents were digitalized in a simple way: transcribed or scanned, if im- 
ages, while the digital editing was done using html. Meta-languages were not used. 

All the documents are accessible from the three main sections: "The murder", 
"The historical context" and "The archives". In the first two sections the documents 
are organized by content, with the idea of indicating two different research paths 11 . 
In the third section, "The Archives" the documents are also arranged according to 
content.. This structure is also used in the two thematic paths. 

Starting from each of the main subjects we can deepen our investigations using 
menus listing specific sub-sections. 

The murder: 

— The search for the murderer 

— The trial 

— The aftermath 

— Thel 9 th century interpretation 

— The cast of characters 

The historical context : 

— Settler society in Salt Spring 

— Whippings and hangings 

— Other murders 

— Other crimes 

— Maps and graphs 

— Chinook language 

— The cast of haracters 

The Archives 

— Newspapers 

— Colonial correspondances 

— Attorney General 

— Supreme Court 

— Photos 

— Drawings and paintings 

1 1 There is a home section, containing general information about the site and its authors. From the home 
section it is possible to download the teachers' guide. 
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— Maps and graphs 

— Published sources 

— Diaries and letters 
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Picture 2: "Who killed William Robinson?" - Site map 
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Picture 3: Sectwn 'Archives", "Colonial Correspondence" web page. 



All the materials in the archive are arranged in such a way as to make their use 
as easy as possible to students. All the texts (newspapers, colonial correspondances, 
attorney general, supreme court, published sources and diaries & letters) are con- 
nected to a didactic support section to help in using the source. It is called "About 
this source" and is divided into three main questions: 



— Why does this document exist? 

— Why would we use this source? 

— How do we find and use this source? 



Here we can find key information about a document and especially the reasons 
why it is important. 

The contemporary photos, drawings and paintings of people and places related 
to the murder, were captured using a scanner. They are very interesting because 
they help us to visualize and therefore update the basic information we have to en- 
able us to make an accurate historical reconstruction, starting from the appearance 
of the place at that time, to the appearance of the people who took part. 

The section "Maps and graphs" includes a collection of historical cartographic 
items created by Ruth Sandwell for her PhD thesis 12 . It offers a wide range of geo- 
graphical, social and economic information about Salt Spring Island at the time the 
events took place. 
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Picture 6: 'About this source", "Why would 
use this source?" 



Picture 7: 'About this source" "How do we 
find and use this source?" 



Technical aspects 

The web-site was created between 1995 and 1997, using a set of documents pre- 
viously used for teaching. In 1996 it was tested on 130 students, enrolled in the first 
year of "Canadian history". The the idea was to involve the students and start them 
thinking - an approach still considered of primary importance by the authors. 

From a technical point of view, the web-site consists of a simple hypertext tool 
with static pages in html. Each section is freely accessible. Only the section "In- 
terpretations" requires authorization to get in 13 . Surfing is based on main subjects, 
with an index at the top. Each of the main subjects has its own thematic menu. No 
e-learning platform is used, and no interactive tools are provided, such as forums, 
chat-rooms and evaluation tests. 

An important point when evaluating the site is the fact that the authors had no 
intention to create a set of stand-alone teaching mateials, but a set of materials that 

12 R. W. Sandwell "Reading the Land: Rural Discourse and the Practice of Settlement, Salt Spring Island, 
British Columbia, 1859-1891," Unpublished PhD Thesis, Simon Fraser University, 1998." 

13 The teacher can get the password by filling out a form and can give it to his class under his responsibil- 
ity. 
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could be used by students for comprehending the historical event. Both the ana- 
lytical and reconstructive phases are meant to be carried out during class-room 
lessons or in face-to-face meetings with the teacher 14 . 

This explains both the simplified structure of the site and the decision not to use 
interactive facilities. It is of course possible to alternate face-to-face sessions with 
guided discussion on the internet using other software. 

From the students' point of view, this method does not cause problems, as is 
shown in the three experimental cases explained in the teachers' guide. It allows 
discussion in the classroom within the timetable set by the teacher for complet- 
ing the case. In the reference guide teachers can find suggestions and examples for 
checking their students'research activity. These include evaluation tests based on a 
proper approach to the sources, inquiry tables, and so on. 

From a technical point of view "Who killed William Robinson lacks any dig- 
ital feedback for checking what the students are doing. The materials provided 
(sources and didactical support) are to be considered real learning objects, following 
the definition given by LTSC: learning objects include "every digital or non-digital 
entity that could be used, re-used or pointed out to as point of reference, during a 
learning path supported by the new technologies" 15 . The digitalized contents follow 
the ADL standards 16 . 

— accessible from multiple remote locations through the use of meta-data and packaging 
standards 

— adaptable by tailoring instruction to the individual and organizational needs 

— affordable by increasing learning efficiency and productivity while reducing time and 
cost 

— durable across revisions of operating systems and software 

— inter-operable across multiple tools and platforms 

— re-usable through the design, management and distribution of tools and learning con- 
tent across multiple applications" 

14 Teachers' Guide for "Who Killed William Robinson". August, 2004, p. 4. It is important to notice that this 
Website is not designed as a "stand-alone" teaching tool. Most part of the learning process happens when 
students analyse and discuss the Website in a classroom or in a moderated Internet discussion. Students 
may be surprised to find that this site is not designed to provide an absolute answer about who killed Wil- 
liam Robinson. Instead, it is designed to provoke questions about how we get to the truth, or truths, about 
the past. 

15 IEEE Learning Technology Standards Committee, http://ieeeltsc.org/. Against this definition , David Wi- 
ley, who thinks that only the digital sources, just for the fact of being re-usable, can be defined as LO. 
Wiley, D. A. (2000). "Connecting learning objects to instructional design theory: A definition, a metaphor, 
and a taxonomy". 

16 http://www.adlnet.gov/index.cfm, The Office of the Under Secretary of Defense for Personnel and Read- 
iness (OUSD P&R) was tasked with leading a collaborative effort to harness the power of information 
technologies to modernize structured learning. Through the sponsorship of the OUSD P&R, the crea- 
tion of the Advanced Distributed Learning 
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This standard will specify the syntax and semantics of Learning Object Meta- 
data, defined as the attributes required to fully/adequately describe a Learning Ob- 
ject. Learning Objects are defined here as any entity, digital or non-digital, which 
can be used, re-used or referenced during technology-supported learning. 



Language and Intercultural aspects 

Interaction between different cultures, though not specifically dealt with on this 
web-site, wholly permeates it and is constantly proposed as a motive for thought 
and analysis. 

It is not possible to define briefly the intercultural importance of the subjects 
dealt with in "Who killed William Robinson?" We can simply underline the fact that 
this project was carried out in Canada, a bilingual country where two strong social 
realities co-exist: the French and the Anglo-Saxon ethnic groups. 

The web-site deals with events of Canadian history in the 1890s , shortly after 
the end of the American war of Secession when a lot of Afro-Americans fled to 
Canada, just like Robinson - not to mention the alleged murderer, the aborigine 
belonging to the Kanakas (Hawaiians) ethnic group. 

The event is reported in a factual way and presented to the students to analyse. 
In this case too, the historical sources transmit information. Clearly the unsolved 
mysteries of Canadian history can only be understood in the light of the multi-eth- 
nic reality of the society they took place in. 

The intercultural character of the materials emphasizes the fact that they are 
provided bilingually with a French and an English version. The French version is a 
translation of the English and vice versa 17 . 

Language and culture are sensitive issues in Canada. They underlie great social 
concerns for the entire population. 

The "manifesto" of these activities is the "Canadian Multi- 
culturalism Act", published on the web- site of the Department 
of Canadian Heritage 18 , whose emblematic home page image is 
shown here. It indicates, as the main points of the CMA pro- 
gram: 

— Equal Opportunity in Federal Institutions 

— Capacity Building 



TVtfVnp CA-tadb Tuyt'V." 



Picture 8: An image from the Ca- 
nadian Heritage Dept, homepage 

17 About Canada's Bilingualism see http://www.caiiadiaiilieritage.gc.ca/progsAo-ol/biling/index_e.cfni 

ls http://www.canadianheritage.gc.ca/progs/pa-app/prog-liome_e.cfm. And the booklet "Official Languages: 
Myths and Realities" (Committed by The Government of Canada). This booklet is intended to help 
answer questions about federal languages policy — questions such as: what an official language is; why we 
have two official languages: how much bilingualism costs and what it all means to Canadians. 
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— Enhancing the understanding of and Respect for Diversity 

— Research and Data that Support the Development of Relevant Policies, Pro- 
grams and Practices 

— Language Skills and Cultural Understanding of Individuals of all Origins 

This reflects the determination to create a common national consciousness, in- 
volving all the ethnic components of the population of Canada. For many years 
there has been a policy of recovering and developing indigenous cultures - a policy 
that has been actively implemented. 




Picture 9: Map about the most important native languages in Canada. 

Bearing this policy in mind, the choice of the subject in the case becomes clear, 
as does the desire to make students appreciate the roles which the different ethnic 
groups played in the creation of modern Canada. 

Apart from the two-language problem of English and French, there are fifty na- 
tive languages still spoken, and these represent at least eleven linguistic families. 
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Pedagogy 



The web-site is structured on four main levels, each designed for a different 
group of users. The first two levels are intended for high-school students and first- 
year university students. The third level is aimed at university students in general 
while the fourth level is designed for university students in their final year and at 
graduates. 

First level: reading and understanding primary documentation 

The first level is obviously the easiest. Each site relating to the project "Great 
Unsolved Mysteries in Canadian History" puts at the user's disposal a lot of authen- 
tic documents from Canadian history. These are sources which are hardly accessible 
for a historian and almost impossible to find for a student. They are "primary sourc- 
es": newspapers, diaries and letters. They have been transcribed to help students in 
their task and allow them a direct approach to them "in the raw". This level repre- 
sents the cycle-level Descriptors of the Tuning Project 19 : It provides direct contact 
with the historian's craft, albeit in a circumscribed way, access to original sources 
and texts produced by professional historiographical research. 

Second level: exploring the social history of Canadian society 

At the second level students acquire basic knowledge of life in the colonies in the 
19th century. This is acquired through basic education and reinforced by a series of 
questions asked by the teacher. Their purpose is to help identify the most important 
information in order to reconstruct the social and cultural context in which the 
event took place. In this way students learn as precisely as possible how ordinay 
people lived at the time of the murders. They are constantly forced to interpret the 
information gained through the questions, each more complex than at the previous 
level. To get the answers they need to use the tools provided on the web-site. 

Third level: doing history. 

The third level is decidedly more complex than the previous ones. Students have 
by now become aware of the problems of "doing history" and have direct contact 
with the sources which, though transcribed, are beyond the usual narrative form 

19 The project Tuning Educational Structures in Europe is at the heart of the Bologna - Prague - Berlin 
- Bergen process (see also http://www.bologna-bergen2005.no/). It is one of the few projects in Europe 
that actually links the political objectives set in the Bologna Declaration of 1999 (see http://www.bologna- 
bergen2005.no/Docs/00-Main_doc/990719BOLOGNA_DECLARATION.PDF) to the higher educa- 
tion sector. Tuning is a project developed by and meant for higher education institutions. The Tuning 
project focuses not on educational systems, but on educational structures and content of studies. Whereas 
educational systems are primarily the responsibility of governments, educational structures and content 
are that of higher education institutions. As a result of the Bologna Declaration the educational systems 
in all European countries are in the process of reforming. This is the direct effect of the political decision 
to converge the different national systems in Europe. For Higher Education institutions these reforms 
mean the actual starting point for another discussion: the comparability of curricula in terms of structures, 
programmes and actual teaching. In this reform process the required academic and professional profiles 
and needs of society (should) play an important role. [From the introduction to the project http://tuning. 
unideusto.org/tuningeu/]. For more informations see below. 
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that they are probably used to. At this point they begin to realize that the history they 
were familiar with up to now was the result of complex analytical work, often slow 
and laborious, aimed at organizing heterogeneous and often conflicting information 
which culminates in a phase we could define as "creative". It groups, in narrative 
form, all the information that has been gathered. The students are thereby called 
upon to think about a very important question, namely: "What is happening?" 

This is the moment for discussion, in class or via the web, led by the teacher. 
Students have to expound their theories to their colleagues and be ready to co-oper- 
ate, which means that they will not be allowed to get out of the debate even if the 
discussion ends up in a close examination of the proposed theories. At this point, 
students should have reached a higher level of awareness of how information is 
handled when "doing history". They should now be capable of discussing and sup- 
porting any hypotheses put forward. 

A crucial task of the teacher is to pay special attention to the way research is car- 
ried out, and so help the students to do their work correctly, and encourage them to 
find a modus operandi which they can later discuss with other students. 

Obviously, different research approaches could cause a different value being 
placed on certain evidence and consequently lead to different conclusions. The real 
strength of this method lies in making people understand that history is often the 
result of subjective interpretation reached through an analytical approach, though 
mainly through the contextual perception of the historian. The different weight as- 
signed to a piece of evidence can significantly modify the final result. 

The aim of the third level, therefore, is to encourage open discussion among 
students, freed from preconceived ideas or influenced by other people, in order to 
enhance their experience in the study of history and so gain fresh insights into its 
practice. 

Fourth level: what is history and how can we understand it? 

For advanced students the fourth level operates in the historiographic and epis- 
temological sphere by emphasizing different interpretations of evidence and of its 
importance. It opens an interdisciplinary discussion about known events and offers 
a chance to examine closely some of the most important methodological and theo- 
retical issues, particularly about "the nature of history". 

Some considerations 

"Who killed William Robinson?" is a very good example of a web-site offering 
resources for teaching. It is effective, and it is easy to use In its approach to history 
it can be usefully compared with the "learning outcomes" of a history course as 
formulated by the Tuning project 20 . 
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The elements identified as necessary points of reference for any history course 
at university level (a learning activity leading to assessment and credit award), that 
should convey and develop a historical perspective about reality are these: 

1. A critical vision of man's past and the realization that the past influences our 
present and future and our perception of them. 

In fact the students are here invited to acquire a "critical" mentality towards the 
past so that they can interpret and understand it and at the same time be allowed to 
live the history and the social evolution of their own country, with its multi-ethnic 
mix. This will be accompaied by a critical awarness of the relationship between 
"current events and processess" and those of the past. The interpretation of this past 
will be framed by: 

2. the understanding of and the respect for viewpoints moulded by different 
historical backgrounds. 

Whilst historical information is provided by the teacher, each student processes 
the information in their own way and interprets it in the light of their own experi- 
ence. So differing views come to be held about the same historical events: one view 
held by the teacher, and a variety of differing views held by individual students. This 
applies to people in general as much as to students. The creation of these differ- 
ing views is done automatically and unconsciously. Equally, this process is possible 
when the teaching material provides the students 

3. with a general idea of the diachronic framework of major historical periods 
or events. 

The case that we are studying takes place at a specific period and in a relatively 
young country, historically speaking. The events were recorded more or less as they 
occurred. This is an example of the direct approach that Tuning recognizes as the 
fourth core learning outcome. 

4. A direct contact with the very activity of the historian means a contact with 
original sources and texts resulting from a professional historiographic research, al- 
though in a limited context. 

In view of these considerations, it would be fair to claim that "Who killed Wil- 
liam Robinson?" represents an interesting and valuable example of digital publica- 
tion. 

The learning objects produced in this Canadian project seem to be a good model 
of digital resource to be used in a course whose "learning outcomes" reflect the 
above-mentioned point of reference. In fact, this site not only proposes "learning 
objects" but also a learning method that, the authors claim, enables the student to 
acquire an awarness of how historical information comes into existence. 

20 Tuning Educational Structures in Europe. II Universities' Contribution to the Bologna Process II, ed. by 
Julia Gonzalez and Robert Wagenaar, University of Deusto-University of Groningen 2005, pp. 98-108, 
esp. p. 101 pdf version downloadable from the website: <http://www.tuning.unideusto.org> [visited on 
8.3.2006] 
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Nevertheless, one must ask whether this be considered a genuine e-learning 
product, since there are no interactive tools, especially at a synchronous level 21 , nor 
devices for either evaluation or self-evaluation 22 ? 

There is no express advice on the learning methods or format to be used, nor on 
the methods of assessment or the skills to be promoted through the use of e-learn- 
ing tools as opposed to traditional methods of learning.. 

This is clearly an interesting point, because the aim of the project is to offer 
learning objects, or rather learning materials, suitable for different teaching/learning 
situations and different levels and kinds of skill. The focus of the project is the crea- 
tion of a data-base of primary sources and set of learning tools to facilitate various 
didactic needs. 

The creation of this type of integrated digital library and set of archives for peda- 
gogical purposes has been promoted widely by government institutions in other 
countries. It is sometimes based on non-digitization projects of real libraries and 
archives. It is especially true of the institutional electronic-publishing tradition of 
North America. 

This tradition, which has been discussed by Serge Noireit 23 , proposes a huge 
group of digital tools which put at the user's disposal extensive data banks of pri- 
mary historical resources designed to support the teaching/learning of American 
history. A "primary" resource is historical information which is given to users with- 
out the involvement of the professional historian 24 . Noiret reminds us of the NARA 
web-site (US National Archives and Records Administration) 25 . 

The affinity between the treatment of the materials in "Who killed William Rob- 
inson?" and these institutional American products is so obvious that one has the 
impression that these historically young countries are motivated by a fervent desire 
to organize and propogate their own history by involving their students in an opera- 
tion of historical consciousness. As these are developed countries, they use innova- 
tive tools like digital publications. Such means have the advantage that they enable 
a vast audience scattered over a huge territory to use resources otherwise inacces- 
sible 26 to many. It seems that digital tools are more suitable for organizating more 
recent historical information. 



21 There is no chat room and it is not possible to share documents; the files can be downloaded but it's not 
possible to upload. 

22 The teacher evaluates the learning achievement of the students through direct discussion of the topics. 
This discussion can take place in class or in written form. 

23 S. Noiret, La didattica della storia su Internet, in Memoria e Ricerca (Nuova Serie) 2/1998 - digital maga- 
zine - pp 177-200. [Visited on http://www.racine.ra.it/oriani/memoriaericerca/iioiret.htm] 

24 For this definition, please see S. Noiret 2002, with reference to "digital classroom" in NARA (US Na- 
tional Archives and Records Administration) and the definition on the same site http://www.archives. 
gov/. 

23 II NARA is part of the network "U. S. National Archives", http://www.archives.gov/. 
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It might be interesting to find out the dynamics that lead to the carrying out of 
far-reaching projects like the American State Archives and why such initiatives are 
all too rare in Europe. 

Clearly, the use of computers suits the publication of relatively recent histori- 
cal documentation, like the one in the archives already mentioned (vedi sopra non 
isitiuirei una tale relazione), as we are dealing with original contemporary sources, 
often available on modern 27 support systems that do not require the involvement of 
professional historians 28 . On the other hand there are also examples, always in the 
USA, like the "Rare Book and Special Collections Reading Room" 29 where we find 
older texts 30 whose publication is based on simple but effective criteria 31 . 

The elements that would provide an answer to the initial question are many 
and varied and cannot be described in detail. There appear to be two macro-sys- 
tems with different ways of handling history on-line. They may be defined as "new 
world" and "old world", where "new" and "old" refer not only to the historical 
heritage but also to the historiographic tradition and consequently to the teacher- 
student approach to history. The didactical objective already quoted can help us to 
understand the differences. 

A critical vision of man's past and the understanding that the past influences our 
present and future and our perception of both. 

Not every European country belongs to the "old world" since some have already 
acquired the means and the mentality that takes to the future of digital history. Oth- 
ers, by contrast, are paradoxically penalized by their own historical heritage that 
influences them and prevents them from accepting the necessity of developing and 
using new means to "do history" 32 . 

26 See Noiret 2002. 

27 In this case we mean films, microfiches, newspapers, photos, etc. 

2 " Other interesting example, both for the publication of learning objects and the typology of the sources, is 

the Library of Congress - American Memory, http://memoi-y.loc.gov/ammem/. 
29 (Library of Congress) http://www.loc.gov/rr/rarebook/ 

311 Example: Digital Materials from the LessingJ. Rosenwald Collection Bible. N.T. Epistles. Italian. 1495.] 
Epistole [et] Euangelii [et] Lectioni vulgari in lingua toschana. Florence, Lorenzo Morgiani and Johannes 
Petri, for Piero Pacini, 27 July 1495, http://www.loc.gov/rr/rarebook/rosenwald-featured.html 

31 The photos of the various digital volumes are public and have an exhausting introduction and tools for the 
research, there is also the opportunity to "turn the pages" of the documents. 

32 However we want to mention some examples of Interesting Project of Digital Archives in Europe: 

— "Per la tua Margherita". Lettere di Margherita Datini a Francesco Datini (Letters from Margher- 
ita Datini to Francesco Datini), http://www.archiviodistato.prato.it/margherita/trailerAiome.htm 

— Danteonline, http://www.danteonliiie.it/englisli/home_ita.asp 

— Rialc. Repertorio informatizzato dell'antica lirica catalana (Digital Archive of the Ancient Catalan 
poems), http://www.rialc.unina.it/ 

— Codices Electronici Ecclesiae Coloniensis, http://www.ceec.uni-koeln.de 

— Archivo Virtual de la Edad de Plata (1868-1936), http://www.archivovirtual.org/primera.htm 

— Bibliotheca Augustana, http://www.fli-augsburg.de/~harsch/augusta.html 

— GALLICA (pour les textes) http://gallica.bnf fr/ 

— MANDRAGORE_(pour les miniatures medievales) http://mandragore.bnf.fr/litml/accueil.html http:// 
mandragore.bnf fr/html/accueil.html 

— CETE littp://palissy.humana. uiiiv-nantes.fr/cete/cete. html. 
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Certainly, on the basis of this difference in attitude, there are delays in the dif- 
fusion of information-science tools at every educational level, but particularly in 
universities 33 . This generates indifference and often hostility towards computers 
amongst students (and unfortunately also in teachers) and a refusal to adopt new 
ways of thinking and working 34 . 

Clearly, there are many problems too-complex to go into here, but we must 
remember that the two US initiatives already cited were carried out in leading na- 
tional institutions and universities and were financially supported by them with the 
help of important private sponsors. 35 

Finally the possible advantages should be considered of applying the teaching 
method proposed on this web-site. 

— What influence has this approach on the education and training of a histori- 
cal mind (or, if we prefer, a historian's mind) and consequently how useful 
can it be for starting an academic career? 

— How does this teaching/learning method contribute to a valuable profes- 
sional qualification 36 and can it help the student to acquire the subject-spe- 
cific and transversal skills typical of a history programme? 

As the teaching materials and methods suggested for this e-learning activity en- 
visage a progression of levels, it could be interesting to compare them with the 
"history area specific competences" 37 and with the "Dublin Descriptors" 38 , to see in 
what way they may be appropriate for the different cycles, described in the Tuning 



33 Obviously we refer to humanistic faculties. 

34 See the interview to Tony Bates, teacher at the Universitat Oberta de Catalunya da, December 2004 in 
www.elearningeuropa.info and Studies in the Context of the E-learning Initiative: Virtual Models of Eu- 
ropean Universities (Lot 1) Draft Final Report to the EU Commission, DG Education & Culture - Feb. 
2004. 

33 Library of the Congress. From the outset, the National Digital Library was truly a collaborative national 
endeavour. Bipartisan support from Congress for $15 million over five years and a unique public-private 
partnership involving entrepreneurial and philanthropic leadership led to more than $45 million in pri- 
vate sponsorship from 1994 through 2000, http://memory.loc.gov/ammem/about/index.html. 

36 We quote the definition from: A Framework for Qualifications of the European Higher Education Area, Bologna 
Working Group on Qualifications Frameworks Ministry of Science, Technology and Innovation February 
2005, published by Ministry of Science, Technology and Innovation, Copenhagen K, February 2005. The 
publication can also be downloaded from: <http://www.vtu.dk> , p. 67, note 29: "The word 'professional' 
is used in the descriptors in its broadest sense, relating to those attributes relevant to undertaking work 
or a vocation and that involves the application of some aspects of advanced learning. It is not used with 
regard to those specific requirements relating to regulated professions. The latter may be identified with 
the profile / specification." 

37 See: Tuning Educational Structures in Europe II. Universities' contribution to the Bologna Process. Final Report. Pilot 
Project — Phase 2, Ed. by Julia Gonzalez. Robert wagenaar, University of Deusto-University of Groningen, 
2005, pp. 108-109 [available for free downloading at the w.p.: http://www.tuning.unideusto.org/tunin- 
geu/index.php?option=com_docman&Itemid = 59&task=view_category&catid= 19&order=dmdate_ 
published&ascdesc=DESC, visited on 20.4.2006]. 
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project and in the "overarching qualification framework" for the EHEA (Europen 
Higher Education Area). 

Even if the the Dublin Descriptors are intended for describing national or over- 
arching qualifications 39 , nevertheless it may be useful to use the same basic elements 
(the five 'dimensions' 40 ) in their construction, as tools to analyse the subject-specific 
and transversal skills that can be conveyed through the different levels proposed by 
our learning activity 

The level of progression proposed by the authors of the course where focussed 
on the following subject-specific skills: 41 

1 st level. Reading and understanding historical sources (Tuning subject-specific 
skills: 8, 10, 11,29). 

2 nd level. Acquiring information, knowledge and critical understanding of the 
context (Tuning subject-specific skills: 5, 7, 18, 19) 

3 rd level. Acquiring awarness of the historiographical process (Tuning subject- 
specific skills: 3, 27, 28) 

38 The shared 'Dublin' descriptors for Short Cycle, First Cycle, Second Cycle and Third Cycle Awards Have 
been developed by an informal group of higher education specialists from a variety of countries met under 
the umbrella of the Joint Quality Initiative [w.p. http://www.jointquality.org visited on 20.4.2006], have 
been commended to the ministers' meeting in Berlin by the Amsterdam Consensus and have then been 
incorporated as main descriptors for the Framework for Qualifications of the European Higher Education 
Area, by the Bologna Working Group on Qualifications Frameworks. The Framework for Qualification 
has been adopted by the ministers in the conference of Bergen in 2005. A Framework for Qualifications of 
the European Higher Education Area, Bologna Working Group on Qualifications Frameworks Ministry of 
Science, Technology and Innovation, published by Ministry of Science, Technology and Innovation, Co- 
penhagen K, February 2005. The publication can also be downloaded from: <http://www.vtu.dk>, pp. 
64-74. 

39 «The Dublin descriptors have been developed as a set and are intended to be read with reference to each 
other. They are primarily intended for use in the alignment of qualifications and hence national frame- 
works. National frameworks may themselves have additional elements or outcomes, and may have more 
detailed and specific functions. » A Framework for Qualifications of the European Higher Education Area, 
p. 65. 

411 Ibid. : «The Dublin descriptors were built on the following elements: 

— knowledge and understanding; 

— applying knowledge and understanding: 

— makingjudgements: 

— communications skills; 

— learning skills.)) 

41 History subject specific competences: Tuning Educational Structures in Europe II, cit. (above note 6) p. 108- 
109: 

«List of Subject Specific Skills and Competences for History 

Please note: The following is the list of 30 subject specific competences on which we based our 
consultation with academics. It is designed to suggest a broad array of competences which might be used 
in designing curricula and course units. It does not include all the competences which might be kept in 
mind in designing programmes and course units; it is not expected that any one student will develop all the 
competences listed. 

1. A critical awareness of the relationship between current events and processes and the past. 

2. Awareness of the differences in historiographical outlooks in various periods and contexts. 

3. Awareness of and respect for points of view deriving from other national or cultural back- 
grounds. 

4. Awareness of the on-going nature of historical research and debate. [continues...] 
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4 th level. Acquiring methodological awarness of epistemological questions (Tun- 
ing subject-specific skills: 1, 2, 3). 

Even if all the dimensions used in the 'Dublin Descriptors' are obviously present 
in all the four levels envisaged by the course, the first two levels of the course are 
closely related to the first two dimensions of the Dublin Descriptors: knowledge 
and understanding, applying knowledge and understanding. The second and third 
levels are more focussed on the other dimensions: making judgements, communi- 
cation skills, learning skills. 

The first and second levels seem to be appropriate for a short-cycle qualification 
(awarded to students who: 

— "have demonstrated knowledge and understanding at a level supported by 
advanced textbooks; 

5. Knowledge of the general diachronic framework of the past. 

6. Awareness of the issues and themes of present day historiographical debate. 

7. Detailed knowledge of one or more specific periods of the human past. 

8. Ability to communicate orally in one's own language using the terminology and techniques ac- 
cepted in the historiographical profession. 

9. Ability to communicate orally in foreign languages using the terminology and techniques ac- 
cepted in the historiographical profession. 

10. Ability to read historiographical texts or original documents in one's own language; to summarise 
or transcribe and catalogue information as appropriate. 

11. Ability to read historiographical texts or original documents in other languages; to summarise or 
transcribe and catalogue information as appropriate 

12. Ability to write in one's own language using correctly the various types of historiographical writ- 
ing 

13. Ability to write in other languages using correctly the various types of historiographical writing 

14. Knowledge of and ability to use information retrieval tools, such as bibliographical repertoires, 
archival inventories, e-references 

15. Knowledge of and ability to use the specific tools necessary to study documents of particular 
periods (e.g. palaeography, epigraphy). 

16. Ability to use computer and internet resources and techniques elaborating historical or related 
data (using statistical, cartographic methods, or creating databases, etc.) 

17. Knowledge of ancient languages 

18. Knowledge of local history 

19. Knowledge of one's own national history 

20. Knowledge of European history in a comparative perspective 

21. Knowledge of the history of European integration 

22. Knowledge of world history 

23. Awareness of and ability to use tools of other human sciences (e.g., literary criticism, and history 
of language, art history archaeology, anthropology, law, sociology, philosophy etc.)» 

24. Awareness of methods and issues of different branches of historical research (economic, social, 
political, gender related, etc.) 

25. Ability to define research topics suitable to contribute to historiographical knowledge and de- 
bate 

26. Ability to identify and utilise appropriately sources of information (bibliography, documents, oral 
testimony etc.) for research project 

27. Ability to organise complex historical information in coherent form 

28. Ability to give narrative form to research results according to the canons of the discipline 

29. Ability to comment, annotate or edit texts and documents correctly according to the critical can- 
ons of the discipline. 

30. Knowledge of didactics of history 

31. Other (specify) 
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— can apply their knowledge and understanding in an occupational context, 

— have the ability to identify data in order to formulate responses to well-de- 
fined concrete and abstract problems; 

— can communicate about their understanding, skills and activities, with peers, 
supervisors and clients; 

— have the learning skills to undertake further studies with some autonomy." 

The third and fourth levels seem more appropriate to first-cycle qualifications 
which are awarded to students who: 

— "have demonstrated knowledge and understanding in a field of study that 
builds upon their general secondary education, and is typically at a level that, 
whilst supported by advanced textbooks, includes some aspects that will be 
informed by knowledge at the forefront of their field of study; 

— can apply their knowledge and understanding in a manner that indicates 

a professional approach to their work or vocation, and have skills typically 
demonstrated through devising and sustaining arguments and solving prob- 
lems within their field of study; 

— have the ability to gather and interpret relevant data (usually within their 
field of study) to form judgments that include reflection on relevant social, 
scientific or ethical issues; 

— can communicate information, ideas, problems and solutions to both spe- 
cialist and non-specialist audiences; 

— have developed those learning skills that are necessary for them to continue 
to undertake further study with a high degree of autonomy." 



The levels envisaged in the course seem not to be suitable for second-cycle or 
third-cycle qualifications, because they do not offer a real research context, do not 
require "systematic understanding of a field of study" or problem-solving abilities 
"in new or unfamiliar environments", do not forsee" broader (or multi-disciplinary) 
contexts" or "the necessity to handle complexity, and formulate judgments with 
incomplete or limited information" nor a capacity to apply "critical analysis, evalua- 
tion and synthesis of new and complex ideas". 

The course does not envisage communication skills that require ability to 

"communicate conclusions, and the knowledge and rationale underpinning these, 
to specialist and non-specialist audiences clearly and unambiguously" nor has the 
aim to develop learning skills 

"that allow them to continue to study in a manner that may be largely self-di- 
rected or autonomous". 
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The four levels do not require or address skills that are typically associated with 
autonomous research. They do not require specific competence in analysing doc- 
uments (Nr. 15, 29) because most sources have been already collected and tran- 
scribed. The understanding of the historical and historiographical contexts does not 
promote a wide historiographical knowledge (Nr. 6), but it is limited to the main 
historical narratives. The course does not aim at teaching students how to acquire 
new information (Nr. 14, 26), or promote inter-disciplinary ability and awarness of 
new fields to be explored with tools and methods of other disciplines (Nr. 23-24). 
The questions are already defined and students are not required to identify new re- 
search topics (Nr. 25) nor practice how to communicate to different kinds of public 
(scholarly audience and society in general) with appropriate language and to be able 
to promote cultural advancement (Nr. 12, 30). 

The e-learning activity suggested in this course may therefore be suitable for the 
level suggested by the authors, namely the final level of seconday schools (that it is 
very close to the short cycle (within or linked to the first cycle) or the level of the 
first cycle. It seems not suitable, in the way it is organised, for the second or third 
cycle, because it does not lead to research of new information or elaboration of data 
through inter-disciplinary methods and techniques. No new research is necessary 
beyond the material that is offered in the course. 

Conclusions 

The judgment on "Who killed William Robinson?" is positive because the aims 
that moved the creators of this website, namely 

— to involve the students by transforming them into authors 

— to make them part of it 

— to enable them to acquire a research method 

— to force them to think, 

are universal didactic values which go beyond the e-learning issue since they 
represent the difference between success and failure in transmitting knowledge. 
"The Great Unsolved Mysteries in Canadian History Project" has clearly been a 
success, as its authors say in the news 42 section. In August 2005 new funds allowed 
the start of phase 3 of the project 43 . 

+ - User data for the period ending July 1, 2005 show that this site received nearly ten million hits during 
the past year, with the average visitor spending about ten minutes per session exploring Great Unsolved 
Mysteries in Canadian History. About 22% of site users stayed even longer, with many learning about the 
mysteries for more than a half-hour at a time. There were about three hundred user sessions on the site 
each day. While most visitors were from Canada, there was also interest from Internet users in France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Australia, Italy, the United States and the United Kingdom, http://www.cana- 
dianmysteries.ca/news/indexen.html 
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In this new phase they will deal with the "devastating Montreal fire in 1734, 
the mass murder of an Ontario family in 1880, and the mysterious death of Peter 
Verigin, the Doukhobor leader, near Brilliant, B.C., in 1924". The new additions to 
the web-site's current three mysteries will be developed by the project's co-director, 
historian Dr. John Lutz of the University of Victoria, together with research teams 
in various parts of the country 44 . 



43 An additional $457,000 from Canadian Heritage under the Canadian Culture Online program will fund 
three new mysteries on the popular national website, http://communications.uvic.ca/releases/release.php 
?display = release&id = 667. 

44 These new projects are now available at the same URL. The titl es are: 

— Torture and the Truth: Angelique and the Burning of Montreal 

— Heaven and Hell on Earth: The Massacre of the "Black Donnellys|" 



Explosion on the Kettle Valley Line: The Death of Peter Verigir 
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Quality management processes in 
web-based history learning 

Sirkku Anttonen 
University of Turku 

The Finnish Virtual University of History and a joint European web- 
course "Identities in European History" 



1. Introduction 

In recent years web-based learning has became a part of everyday activity at uni- 
versities. This being the case, it is now recognized that more emphasis has to be put 
on the quality of teaching and learning, the quality of on-line learning materials 
and the quality of technical and pedagogical support services. 1 The purpose of this 
case-study is to highlight some practial initiatives in quality management taken at a 
national and an international level. It identifies some good practices in e-learning in 
History at both these levels based on a project at the Finnish Virtual University of 
History 2 and a web-course called "Identities in European History". 

In Finnish higher education, work on quality management has already been done 
in a joint venture between three Finnish institutions: the University of Helsinki, the 
University of Kuopio and the Lappeenranta University of Technology. The project 
was called VOPLA 3 . Its aim was to support and enhance quality management in 
web-based learning and to develop quality consciousness and expertise among uni- 

1 Look at for example: "Finnish Quality Management in Web-based Learning". Vopla www- pages. 

2 Look at the article p. 27-33. 

3 Verkko-opetuksen laadunhallinta ja laatupalvelu. 
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versity staff and strengthen their commitment to quality management. It is impor- 
tant to bear in mind that quality-management procedures at the organizational level 
are more wide-ranging and more complex than for a singular web-course. 4 

The VOPLA project created a "Manual for Quality Work of Web-based Learning" 
(Verkko-opetuksen laatukasikirja) 5 . It is aimed at all staff responsible for web-based 
learning at the universities: at directors who make strategic decisions about e-learn- 
ing in the department, and at teachers, planners and support staff. It is a tool for 
developing quality in web-based learning. It gives an overview of the quality proce- 
dures of web-based learning and explains the contents and methods of quality work. 
The main object of the manual is to promote e-learning. 

In short, the Manual: 

— Speeds up the start of quality work. 

— offers various kinds of check-lists, criteria and descriptions of the proce- 
dures for one's own quality work. 

— helps departments to see web-based learning as a whole. 

— helps direct resources and develop know-how. 

In the manual, quality is examined under five main headings which follow the 
contents of the most common quality models (ISO, EFQM, BSC and TQM). 

Two matrices from the manuals are used: The Quality Matrix of Web-based Learning 
and The Process Description of a Web-Course. The first matrix is helpful in analysing 
the project of the Finnish Virtual University of History, and the second in analysing 
the web-course "Identities in European History". These two matrices are linked: 
The Process Description of a Web-Course comprises one part of The Quality Matrix of 
Web-based Learning. 

As emphasized in the Vopla project, it is not necessary to implement all phases 
of the matrices, but only those that are relevant to one's own quality work. 6 Quality 
management work is not done overnight, procedures take years to implement, so 
this analysis is a step towards refining these procedures. 



Vopla www-pages. 

There are all together six (6) matrices in the manual: Quality Matrix of'Web-based Learning (Verkko-opetuk- 
sen laatukehikko), Quality Matrix of web-based material (Verkko-oppimateriaalin laatukehikko), Quality Ma- 
trix ofWeb-based learning support services (Verkko-opetuksen tukipalveluiden laatukehikko), Process Description 
of a Web-Course (Verkko-kurssin prosessikuvaus), Process Description of Producing Web-based Material (Verkko- 
oppimateriaalin sisallon tuottamisen prosessikuvaus) and Process Description of Web-based learning support 
services (Verkko-opetuksen tukipalveluiden prosessikuvaus). 
Vopla www-pages. 
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2. The Quality Matrix of Web-based Learning by VOPLA - an example 
at the Finnish Virtual University of History 

With the help of the Quality Matrix of Web-based Learning one can examine 
the quality of web-based learning from a number of different angles. The matrix 
includes the following three phases: 

1) Describing the present situation. In this phase the current situation is 
described. 

2) Selecting the procedures. This phase can also be called the "present situa- 
tion plus", where current actions are defined and critically examined. In this phase, 
plans are made for improvements and quality processes. It is also important that the 
organization is committed to these procedures. Those in phases 2 and 3 (Execution 
and development) can overlap. The improvements do not have to be done immedi- 
ately but according to needs and the degree of urgency. 

3) Execution and development. In this phase, quality management processes 
are already an established part of the procedures of the organization. It is important 
that the organization is behaving as described in phase 2. 

The matrix should be read from the top downwards. Only phases 1 and 2 of the 
matrix are covered because the time scales of the phases are not the same. The de- 
scription of phase 1 is done easily, whereas the procedures in phase 2 and especially 
those in phase 3 can even take many years. 
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Describing the present situation. 1 st phase 

Management 

— How does web-based learning relate to the agreed strategies? 

— How is web-based learning organized? 

— Who is responsible for web-based learning? 

Web-based learning in history has already reached quite a stabile situation in Fin- 
land, even though there have been no proper strategies for Virtual teaching. Since 
2000 the Finnish Virtual University of History (FVUH), which has been financed 
by the Ministry of Education, has created over 30 web-courses. FVUH is a sub- 
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project of the Finnish Virtual University. It has a coordinator who is in charge of 
distributing the courses to the partner universities. 

Know-how 

— What kind of skills do teachers and students have in web-based learning and 
teaching? 

In Finland, teachers and students in academia have achieved fairly good skills in 
studying on the web thanks to the many possibilities for choosing web-based his- 
tory courses from the curriculum. Students were already used to web-based learn- 
ing at school. 

Resources 

— What are the resources for web-based learning? 

The financial resources of FVUH have been provided by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. 

Processes 

— How is web-based learning organized? 

Course planners are mainly PhD students who are doing course planning and 
technical implementation. They work free-lance. Planners, or others working free 
lance, usually tutor the courses. 

Evaluation 

— How is web-based learning evaluated? 

FVUH organizes a meeting every year where new pilot-courses are evaluated by 
pedagogical and technical experts and by students. 

Selecting the practices. 2 nd phase 

Management 

— How far does web-based learning promote strategic aims? 

In Finland, universities have adopted a softly-softly approach to web-based learn- 
ing. More effort has been put into the development of web-based history by some 
History Departments than by others. In some cases new connections have already 
been made with history departments in other European countries. 

Know-how 

— What kind of pedagogical and technical skills should teachers and students 
have in order to achieve the objectives? 

There is a need for some kind of training for course planners and teachers. Tutor 
training should be considered, as well as courses devoted to course planning. 
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Resources 

— What resources are needed to reach the goals of web-based learning? 

— What resources do teachers need to plan and deliver web-based learning? 

— How can resources be guaranteed? 

— How are resources to be divided between the tutors? 

After 2006 the Ministry of Education will no longer be funding the FVUH so 
departments themselves will be responsible for the financing of their web-based ac- 
tivities. On-line teaching should become part of normal teaching. Responsible staff 
should take responsibility for both the planning and the tutoring. 

Processes 

— What kind of processes are there in web-based learning? 

— What kind of quality aims are put into the process? 

The next section: The Process Description of a Web-course by VOPLA — The joint Euro- 
pean web-course "Identities in European history" is examined here. 

Quality standards should be given greater prominence. In the future, course 
planners may be asked to follow a certain quality matrix, such as The Process De- 
scription of a Web-course, which is examined in the next section. 

Evaluation 

— What indicators are created for quality objectives in web-based learning? 

— When is information collected for evaluation and how is it processed? 

— How is web-based learning evaluated? 

Some indicators should be identified for quality standards. One of these could 
be, for instance, the rate of drop-outs in relation to the number of students starting 
a course. 

3. The Process Description of a Web-course by VOPLA based on the 
joint European web-course "Identities in European history" 

When describing the processes of web-based learning the aim is to identify the 
processes and remove those that overlap. Descriptions make the processes in the 
organization visible. It is easier to understand the activities of an organization when 
they are seen in the round. The purpose of the quality management processes is not 
to create fixed routines but to enhance innovative initiatives. 7 

The international web-course "Identities in European History" has been chosen 
for describing the process. The course was created by eHLEE (eHistory Learning 

7 Vopla www-pages. 
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Environment and Evaluation) an e-learning project funded by the European Com- 
mission. One of the partners of eHLEE was the Finnish Virtual University of His- 
tory. Planning and creating the course was one of the tasks of the project. Its aim was 
to develop and evaluate e-learning in history. The project was co-ordinated by the 
History Department of the University of Turku. 

The Matrix should be read from the top downwards. 
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PLANNING 



Finding the starting points for the course 

The course was for 5 ECTS credits. It started on 10 th October 2005 and ended on 
20 th January 2006. About 60 students took part in the course from the Universities 
of Alcala, Bologna, Cork, Hannover, Pisa, Siegen, Turku, Uppsala, and the Finnish 
Virtual University of History. 

The course consisted of many components. Each partner produced one of the 
components. The History Department of the University of Turku had responsibility 
for technical issues: choosing the learning platform and putting the materials onto 
the web. They were also responsible for technical and pedagogical support services. 
The course was run using WebCT, the learning management system. Students were 
required to read articles, take part in discussions and carry out assignments, both 
individually and in groups. 
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The most valuable spin-off from the course was the international co-operation. 
In the end there were about 50 students (after drop-outs) from Finland, Germany, 
Italy, Ireland, Spain and Sweden who could not have studied together without this 
particular web-course. It would have been interesting to find out before the course 
started what computer skills students had and whether they used computers at 
home. 

Planning the learning processes 

Planning the learning processes (objectives, groupings, assignments and time- 
table, tutoring and the assessment procedures) helped students to understand the 
course as a whole. 

The objective of the course was to examine how ideas of identity are formed, 
reinforced and modified in European history. The question was studied from differ- 
ent viewpoints and at various periods. The course was divided into 8 phases: phases 
1 & 2 and 5, 6 & 7 were international phases. Phases 3, 4 and 8 were local ones, 
where students worked in their own university. 

Students were divided into two kinds of groups: international groups and local 
groups. Students were divided into these groups at the start of the course and they 
were obliged to take part in both of them. International groups were made up ac- 
cording to students' preference, based on the different themes: European Unifica- 
tion and the Coordination of Multiple Identities, Migration and National Identity, 
Language in the Formation of Identity, Being Yourself, Belonging to a Community; 
Religion, Otherness and the Shaping of Collective Identities, Identity through Re- 
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ligious and Ethnic Conflicts in Europe, and Gender and Identities in European 
History. The course language was English. Local groups were formed in their home 
universities. The course language in these local groups was either their national 
language or English, depending on the university. 

In each group there were around 10 students. Their main activity in the group 
was preparing two presentations: one for phase 4 and one for phase 6. 

The principal method of working on the course was holding group text-based 
discussions on the learning platform. These were based on interaction and sharing 
information. Students could participate in the discussions at any time convenient 
for them, as long as they adhered to the time-table. In general students were re- 
quired to send 2 or 3 messages to each discussion. 

Each student had two tutors, a local one, and an international one who also as- 
sessed the students at the end of the course. Before the course started, tutors were 
asked to take part in the specially-tailored tutor-training program. In the first part 
of the training tutors learned how to use eTutorPuzzle 8 . In the second part they 
practised specific tools that were to be used on the course. Tutors had their own 
chat-meetings and a discussion forum. They proved to be very useful. 

Student grades for the course consisted of two parts: a compulsory part for eve- 
ryone (phases 1-7) and a local part (phase 8). To carry out the compulsory part 
students needed to complete all the required assignments. Assessment of the com- 
pulsory part consisted of three components, each of which could be judged as: ex- 
cellent, very good, good, satisfactory, sufficient or fail; 

1. Group discussions 

2. Group work 

3. Individual assignments 

Choosing the media 

It was planned to run the course on the WebCT platform which was already be- 
ing used by the University of Turku. However, some universities used their own lo- 
cal platforms for the local phases of the course. Experiences from those experiments 
were good. The practical reason for using WebCT was financial: Turku already had 
a licence to use it. 

Planning marketing and information 

Planning was carried out during project meetings. 



8 Look at the article called Activating the student — Analysis of assignments and activating methods in Finn- 
ish Virtual University of History in p. 129-136. 
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PRODUCTION 



Production of the materials 

Production of the materials was a long process. Each partner produced material 
not only for its own local phase but also for the joint phases. Because they produced 
material on their own, it was difficult to co-ordinate the amount they produced. 
The constraints of the time-table meant that there was too little time to balance the 
resulting workload for the students. 

There were two kinds of material used on the course: material inserted into the 
WebCT area, and material that was accessed through digital libraries. The use of 
digital libraries caused some problems; since not every university had a license to 
use the libraries, or the licences were limited. The accessibility of the material is a 
very important issue when thinking about the re-usability of the course. 

Testing the material on the platform 

There was too little time to test the material properly on the platform. However 
materials were tested during the tutor training that was organized before the course 
started. Of course the material was well tested during the course itself. After all, it 
was a pilot course. 

STARTING 



Information and marketing 

The course was promoted in the curriculum of each partner university and in 
the web-pages of the project. Posters and brochures were also used. In some univer- 
sities tutors personally recruited students. 

Enrolment procedures 

For the enrolment, the course planning team created an electronic registration 
form, which was available on the project's public web-page. In it, students were 
asked why they wanted to come on the course. Although there were quotas for each 
university, all the applicants accepted. Had there been more applicants than places 
on the course, motivation would have been the criterion for entry. 
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Giving passwords to students 

Two weeks before the course started students were sent an email giving the web- 
address of the course area, passwords and information about their tutors and groups. 
Students were also reminded of the importance of reading the Study Guide. 

Testing the host equipment (computers and software) 

There was no need to test this as WebCT was already in frequent use. 

EXECUTION - carrying out the course 



Introducing the course to students 

Some students came a little late to the course because of differing starting dates 
for the university academic year. This caused some distraction at the start of the 
course so that forming the groups was a little complicated. 

The course planning team wanted to emphasize the importance of the support 
services. A forum called "FAQ" (for frequently asked questions) was introduced 
where students could send questions about technical and pedagogical problems. 
This forum was widely used. Every Tuesday there was a virtual "Chat-office". This 
did not prove very popular, though the idea of setting up a virtual help-desk was 
felt to be good. Course planners used WebCT's main page as a notice board; where 
messages were posted announcing the next phase and giving the salient facts about 
the forthcoming study period. 

Because WebCT as used at Turku University is mainly in Finnish, all support 
services (for example the introductory course on how to use WebCT) were in Finn- 
ish. Because of the lack of support material in English, students were encouraged 
to click links and wander round the course area at the start of the course. Students 
were told that it was important to read the Study Guide. The assignments for the 
first study week were introductions to the subject and course areas. 

"You are now working in your "international groups" of around 10-14 stu- 
dents. To get an idea of how the discussion forum works, in this learning 
platform, you are assigned a task in the Discussion forum. You can enter 
your group's discussion from the link below or by clicking on the section 
Discussions in the Course Menu on the left-hand side. 

Apart from getting to knowthe members of your group, you are asked to 
reflect on the following question: "The concepts of identity can be re- 
lated to several aspects (like nationalities, language, politics, religion, gen- 
der, professions etc.) What concepts would you use to describe your own 
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identity/identities? And why? Please send your messages during the first 
study week, between 10 th and 17 th October. 



For the purpose of course evaluation, and to learn about your study strat- 
egies, there is an Evaluation survey that we kindly ask you to fill in. It 
is a questionnaire with ten questions. You can access the questionnaire 
from the link in the Course Menu. After clicking on the link "Evaluation 
survey", you will see a detailed description of how the tool works. You 
can start by clicking on "Begin quiz" and selecting "Questions for the 
students at the beginning". 

The final task is of a different type. To ensure you have all the informa- 
tion, please read the course Study Guide thoroughly. , If you are uncer- 
tain about anything, be sure to raise the matter in your Discussion forum 
group. You can also use the FAQ section in the Discussion forum at any 
time. There is a "virtual office" which is open in Chat on Tuesdays from 
12.00 to 13.00 (GMT). " 



Studying - Web-based learning/ face to face learning 

The course was designed to be an on-line course, although almost all local tutors 
also met their students in face-to-face meetings. These motivated the students and 
encouraged them to work on the web, because they could meet their fellow-stu- 
dents and ask their tutor for help if there were any problems. On the other hand, 
even those groups that did not meet face-to-face succeeded in their studies. Howev- 
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er there were some students who dropped out. They were obviously not motivated 
enough to overcome the obstacles presented by workload and time schedules. 

Student counselling 

Students were advised to contact either their international tutor or their local 
tutor if any problems occurred. The FAQ-forum and weekly Chat-office were also 
offered - the FAQ-forum proving especially useful. 

Assessment 

This was facilitated by each student having two tutors, a local one and an interna- 
tional one. The basis for assessment was clearly explained in the Study Guide. The 
final assessment proved to be a little difficult because of different grading practices. 

ENDING 

Posting the students' grades on the web, and course evaluation 
As each partner held information on the grades obtained by their own students; 
there was no need for a common register. 

Course evaluation 

This was carried out by external evaluators from Karlsruhe Pedagogical Uni- 
versity. They collected feedback at the beginning and at the end of the course. The 
evaluators concluded that: 

"In the end it is clear that the course was a huge success thanks to the plan- 
ners and tutors who did a great job and spent a lot of working hours as 
can be seen in the tutors questionnaires: They spent between about 200 
hours preparing the course and between 100 and 150 hours in tutoring 
the course. 

Especially the internationality of this course helped the students to go 
on, awakened their interest and gave them the chance to use the compu- 
ter and the internet where it makes the most sense: communicating with 
people all over Europe or the world whom you cannot meet otherwise. 
Such courses should be offered and supported more often at university 
level because there is a great chance of bringing people together working 
on a topic and not just chatting on." 9 

9 Evaluation report, http://ehlee.utu.fi. See Publications. 
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It is important to take account of the feedback. However, it is somewhat unclear 
how and when it may be possible to update the course. 

4. Conclusions 

In this case-study an analysis has been made of the Finnish Virtual University 
of History and the web-course "Identities in European History". It has been done 
using two different quality matrices: The Quality Matrix of Web-based Learning and 
the Process Description of Web-based Learning. Attention has been drawn to some of 
the steps taken when planning and executing web-based learning on a national and 
international level. 

The Finnish Virtual University of History clearly displays many good practices, 
such as their annual evaluation seminars. Nevertheless it is problematic that course 
planners and tutors mainly work free-lance and are not staff members. Uncertainty 
about future financing is casting a shadow over the whole project, with the result 
that no long-term plans can be made. But these are problems with e-Learning that 
afflict the entire academic world, and are not confiend to the Finnish Virtual Uni- 
versity of History. 

When thinking about the joint European web-course "Identities in European 
History" some good points and some less-satisfactory ones are highlighted in terms 
of quality management. Good practices: Study Guide, FAQ-forum/Technical support, 
Chat-office meeting, notice board and Chat-meeting for tutors. Problems: Poor ac- 
cess to the digital archives and repositories. Students had difficulty in timing their 
assignments and coping with their workload. The course has underlined, as the key 
elements for a successful web-course: proper planning, training the tutors, offering 
enough information to students and student motivation. 

From this case-study it is obvious that quality work is not achieved in a day, or in 
one year. Procedures take time and need familiarity. It is also crucial that the whole 
organization takes an active part in it. Quality work is worth doing. Nobody will 
oppose improvements in learning and teaching. 
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Teaching history in the age of digitalisation and the Internet 



Tapio Onnela 
University of Turku 

Why history? 

Researching and teaching history do not mean looking back. They mean creating 
the future. Historical knowledge is a powerful decision-making tool: the better we 
understand our past, the more informed we are about the future. History is the 
most important ingredient in our understanding of Europe. 

History researchers, teachers and students are important intermediaries in the 
formation of cultural identity. They form those mental concepts and symbols which 
are the foundation of European co-operation in commercial, technological and in- 
dustrial activity. To encourage nations to co-operate, European integration calls for 
joint action in the study of history. Broad co-operation between people from dif- 
ferent countries in the field of history safeguards national differences and helps 
Europeans to understand one another better. 

Digitalisation: new challenges for historians 

Although it is obvious that our environment is going to be more and more digi- 
tised, that the Internet will grow ever faster and information and communication 
technologies (ICT) will play an ever-growing role in our everyday life - the Internet 
is still a relatively new phenomenon. It has been used as a communication channel 
for only 10-15 years, which is actually a very short time-span. Services and resources 
offered by ICT-technologies are still not used by universities as much they could 
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be. Transformation of institutional structures is a very slow process, especially in the 
old, conservative and rigid structures typical of universities. 

Historical knowledge is based on working with documents, books and artefacts 
left to us from the past. These remnants are analysed and interpreted by historians 
and then transmitted to the specialist community, and then to the public at large, 
through books and learned journals. The Internet and digitalisation has brought to 
these basic forms of dissemination several major changes: Digitalisation has provid- 
ed huge amounts of source material, in the form of on-line archives, databases and 
library catalogues, electronic books and scientific journals. New communication 
technologies and e-learning tools are all novelties offered to the educational com- 
munity and they are inevitably affecting the way history is taught and researched at 
the university level. 

Social software and digital archives 

Innovative software, like blogs or wikis, facilitate on-line communities and could 
in the future change the way we produce knowledge. Such collaborative software 
enables people to rendezvous, to connect through their computers, and build on- 
line communities which can then form co-operative work systems. It is important 
not to forget that fictional items, which are not specifically designed for teaching 
history, such as films, books and games - distributed nowadays more and more in 
digital form - contribute strongly to our understanding of the past and the way we 
imagine it. 

We are not going to see digitised the entire contents of the massive collections 
in archives, libraries and museums, at least not in the foreseeable future. Those 
documents are on traditional material like paper and parchment. Anyway, there are 
already huge collections of digital source material. They are constantly growing and 
are readily available to historians through the Internet. Large digitalisation projects 
are in progress everywhere. For example, Early English Books Online (EEBO) is 
a collection containing all books and works printed in English between 1473 and 
1700. Historians researching this period cannot ignore this collection. Their tools 
for producing historical knowledge are fundamentally better than before. 

Great numbers of books and newspapers from the 19th century have now been 
digitised and saved. These were based on cellulose which otherwise had become 
brittle and unusable within only a few decades because of acid in the paper. This has 
created new opportunities for historians to analyse large text corpuses. If historians 
do not take these opportunities seriously they will loose their chance to interpret the 
past. Foreseeing the future will thereby be more difficult. 
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Digitized past 

Another important fact is that modern societies are already producing material 
and documents in digital format only. This is a big challenge for historians, and 
one that they have to resolve. What should be done with source materials of this 
new kind? And how are students to be taught how to use them? Students should 
be guided to analyse, research, handle and interpret electronic source material, and 
they should learn to pose new and different types of questions when dealing with 
digitised material. 

Why e-learning in history? 

Training students to use digital sources and to exploit ICT is important. It also 
enhances collaboration. E-learning is a good tool for increasing co-operation: be- 
tween people, and between institutions. It is vital in the field of history because 
there is a need for co-operation and a regular exchange of expertise: first of all inter- 
nationally, but also at a national level. 

Content comes first 

Because history is so important it is a pity if the new ICT tools and the possibili- 
ties offered by e-learning are not used as much and as intensively as they could or 
should be for teaching and researching history. ICT and the Internet are too impor- 
tant to be left to the "sciences" and to the commercial sector. What is even more im- 
portant is not the technology but the content and ideas, and the opportunity to com- 
municate with others. Technology should be regarded merely as a valuable tool for 
getting things done. It should be used for helping people inside organizations, and 
between organizations, to form new co-operative ways to teach, learn and research. 
This is especially so if we want more European co-operation between universities. 

Collaborative teaching and mobility 

For achieving this goal ICT is the most valuable and cost-effective tool for pro- 
moting collaborative teaching in the universities. It creates opportunities for diver- 
sifying teaching by providing possibilities for many history departments to form 
international teaching groups. This is important because it make it possible to create 
courses about more-marginal sub-disciplines or special courses on historical topics 
which are rarely dealt with. Resources could be used more economically by pooling 
specialist knowledge which is now scattered across separate departments around 
Europe. 

Student mobility can be improved by giving students an opportunity to study in 
an international context using, as a first step, "virtual mobility". The more students 
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have contact, from the start of their university career, with their colleagues and 
peers in other countries, the more it fosters the quest for European identity, toler- 
ance and critical thinking. The increased flexibility provided by e-learning enables 
people who are working for their living to pursue a history course because they can 
study in their own time and at their own pace. 

National traditions 

The question of nationality and language is a constant challenge in the European 
context. Study of history is mainly based on national traditions. Collaborative, in- 
ternational e-learning can illuminate different historical traditions. The possibility 
to deal with materials in several languages based on different historical traditions 
is a great aid to critical thought in the study of history. On the other hand there is 
the fear that it may spread the dominance of the English-speaking world. At least 
e-learning gives the potential to create new interpretations of history independent 
of national traditions and thus provide transversal content for analysing history. At 
the same time, e-learning can bind traditional narratives with interactive narratives, 
for example by assuming roles and playing games. 

Mainstreaming e-learning in history: from pilot projects to 
permanent structures 

Prejudices against on-line teaching, a lack of knowledge about e-learning meth- 
ods, and the absence of examples of good practice are the main obstacles preventing 
e-learning becoming a normal part of teaching in the universities.. The problems of 
funding, as well as insufficient supportive structures, are hindering e-learning from 
becoming a natural part of university history teaching. 

Mental barriers 

To instigate e-learning for history needs, in the first place, a proper technological 
infrastructure: broadband connections, good computers and other key equipment. 
The most difficult barriers are, however, mental. In the field of humanities many 
researchers and teachers, including historians, prefer to close their eyes to techno- 
logical change. With the help of the Internet, digitalisation and global education are 
having an effect on the humanities and the teaching and learning of history. This is 
unavoidable. Particularly when international co-operation is needed, history should 
not be taught only by traditional face-to-face methods. To change attitudes and to 
tackle prejudices against new methods there is a need for good-quality informa- 
tion about the facts and the possibilities offered by new teaching methods and new 
techniques. There is a need for discussion and debate at the European level about 
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the effects of the digital revolution on research, teaching and learning methods in 
the humanities. 

Establishing co-operation 

E-learning is not specifically catered for in the structures of history departments 
in European universities. Although there are some good examples, and some good 
teaching projects are taking place, they mostly remain pilot projects and seldom be- 
come part of main-stream teaching. E-learning is not automatically included in the 
teaching agenda. This causes a low level of understanding about its potential. The 
reason for this is that it is much more difficult to raise money to set up new struc- 
tures which fall outside established practice and existing funding procedures. The 
problem is: how to establish co-operation between different university departments. 
It is very difficult to finance e-learning, both at the national level and internationally 
It is far easier to get money for pilot courses, for experiments, and for testing, than 
it is for establishing long-term structures or new organizations requiring permanent 
funding. This is understandable because setting up e-learning is expensive. The 
costs are particularly high at the beginning when the amount of staff involvement 
required to produce the courses is considerable. 

How to do it in practice? 

If there is a need to establish collaborative e-learning in the field of history in 
European universities, we should start with simple things. The type of co-opera- 
tion should be very practical, and organized from the grass roots up rather than 
top-down. The most effective and lasting way is probably to start with simple and 
concrete actions. First there should be web courses developed jointly by several 
departments working together to provide courses for their students. This group is 
then gradually enlarged as the courses are fine-tuned with proper evaluation and 
quality procedures, which give constant feedback throughout the enlargement of 
the project. With enough practical experience, as well as knowledge of e-learning, it 
is much easier for departments to build up the organization needed to support the 
work. Departments should be offered incentives outside their normal budgets to 
enable them to begin co-operation. 
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ellistory learning Environment and Evaluation (ell I. EE) 
has been a project included in and funded by the E-learn- 
ing Initiative of the European Commission. It has had two 
primary objectives. The first has been to test the possibili- 
ties that international co-operation offers when planning and 
producing an e-leaming course for advanced- level curricu- 
lum studies in history. The second objective of the project 
has been to create this book, E-learning History. Evaluating Eu- 
ropean Experiences. Starting with a survey of prior experiences 
in using c-lcarning in the study of history, the el II. EE group 
has carried out an in-depth, analytical investigation into the 
possibilities that e-learning offers for history. 

This volume covers 20 examples of courses, and other 
pedagogical and technological activities, that are being used 
in a wide variety of institutions for studying history. The 
examples in these pages present some current experiences 
Building on their findings, the group has drawn up guide- 
lines, highlighting both the advantages of using e-learning 
for history and some of the disadvantages 




